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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REGULATION BY CONGRESS 

Senator Robinson, Democratic leader in the Senate, 
this week squarely raised the issue of whether rates, 
fares and charges of the railroads are to be regulated 
directly by Congress or by the agency it created to 
regulate rates—the Commission. He said widespread 
demand existed for the elimination of the Pullman sur- 
charge and “this should receive the consideration of 
Congress.” Perhaps the senator is not aware of the fact 
that the Commission is now engaged in a thorough in- 
vestigation into the reasonableness of the surcharge im- 
posed on travel in parlor and sleeping cars. If he is 
informed as to that, does he propose to take the investi- 
gation out of the hands of the Commission, or is it the 
intention of the Senator to influence the Commission by 
having Congress conduct an investigation simultaneously 
with that of the Commission? 


THE TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 

While we do not agree with all the things in the dec- 
larations (printed elsewhere) adopted by the transporta- 
tion conference in Washington last week (it would, per- 
haps, be too much to expect that anyone with definite 
ideas as to proper transportation policies would agree 
absolutely and in detail with any program adopted by 
any other individual or group of individuals), we regard 
them as a valuable contribution to present day thought 
on the problems they deal with and as being in many 
respects wise and in no respect dangerous or revolu- 
tionary. 

While there are many objections that can be made to 
conferences of this sort dealing with transportation prob- 
lems that are, in many respects, technical and that, in 
other respects, can best be dealt with only by men of 
experience and training in the field where they are en- 
countered, we regard the results of this conference as 


being particularly fortunate. That was, perhaps, to have 
been expected from the personnel of the conference 
which, although it was “hand picked,” was representative. 
A glance at the roster of those who registered as mem- 
bers, shows such names as Rippin, Chandler, Haynes, 
Banham, Beck, Belleville, Conn, French, Sprague and 
Blair, no identification of which is necessary, so well 
known are their owners as industrial traffic managers. 
There were others who, though not actually engaged in 
traffic work, can be classed as shippers, because they 
are executives of business concerns that buy transporta- 
tion. The railroad men who sell the transportation were 
also well represented. There were other well-known 
business men, bankers, and so on, who, though they may 
not buy transportation, are qualified to speak for busi- 
ness generally. There were publicists and college 
professors and theorists of all sorts. Perhaps no more 
representative body of that size could have been gathered 
together. All schools of thought were represented. What- 
ever one may say about the results, he can hardly com- 
plain that the meeting was “packed” by this or that 
element. Indeed, outside of objections by Mr. Rippin 
and Mr. Chandler that certain proposals did not meet 
the announced views of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, there seemed to be little debate or disagreement. 
Whether the silence of the others meant that they were 
in thorough agreement with the declarations as adopted 
we do not know, but, certainly, they could not have 
been very violently opposed, since they did not make 
themselves heard, and if they were opposed and still 
kept silent, they can hardly be heard now to object. 

We are not, in this, attempting to “sell” the ideas of 
the conference. To many of them we are opposed. But 
we are congratulating the country that such a conference 
can be held with so little result that is dangerous or 
extremely harmful and that will be so widely productive 
of consideration and education. 

To go a little into the details of the declarations, the 
introduction is admirable in its approval of the trans- 
portation act as constructive and sound. It is objection- 
able in that it assumes that a readjustment of freight 
rates would be a remedy for the condition of the farmer. 
The assumption is probably incorrect, and that is not 
the way to approach the problem of freight rate read- 
justment anyway. Perhaps the rates ought to be re- 
adjusted, but the job ought not to be undertaken merely 
to relieve the condition of any particular class, when 
that condition is due, at least in greater part, to other 
causes than freight rates. 
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Handling Heavy Freight 


The complete carrying facilities of the Illinois 
Traction System give efficient accomodations to 
shippers of all classes of commodities. 


Besides package shipments the Traction is 
equipped to handle car lot traffic and bulk freight 
in any quantity and between any points. 

In addition to track connections on its own 
rails the Traction has switching arrangements with 
other carriers that make it possible to reach all 
industries in St. Louis, Granite City, East St. Louis, 
Peoria and other points in Traction territory. 
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Personal service. 


Standard equipment 

Steam line connections 
Through rates with 800 railways 
Centrally located freight houses 


Belt lines around principal cities 


Only independent railway entrance to St. Louis 


W. H. Wylie, Traffic Manager, Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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January 19, 1924 


Declaration number one, with respect to governmental 
relations to railroad transportation, is sound, in our 
opinion, except in its approval of the recapture clause. 
It is especially good in recommending no change in 
the transportation act at this time. 

Declaration number two, on railroad consolidation. is 
pretty one-sided in its discussion of the benefits expected 
from consolidation, but it proposes nothing radical. It 
would let the present act alone except as to minor pro- 
visions thought necessary to facilitate the work of con- 
solidation. 

Declaration number three, as to readjustment of freight 
rates, is a questionable recommendation but, at least, 
unlike the inference in the introduction, it does not ap- 
proach the problem of readjustment from the point of 
necessary relief for the farmer. It is good as to the 
method proposed, if there is to be a readjustment. It is 
also sound in what it has to say with respect to permit- 
ting the railroads to meet the competition of the boats by 
adjusting their transcontinental rates, but it means noth- 
ing in its language with respect to the advisability of 
boat lines filing their rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Does it mean that the Commission 
ought to have jurisdiction over these intercoastal water 
rates, or merely that the rates should be filed for inspec- 
tion? If the latter, what good would that do? 

Declaration number four, concerning the relation of 
highways and motor transport to other transportation 
agencies, is pretty general and not conclusive, but it 
is along the line of the best thought on the subject and 
is not revolutionary. It neglects, however, to suggest 
that motor trucks used in common carriage ought to pay, 
as such, for the use of the highways—that is, they ought 
to pay more than and on a different basis from vehicles 
used in private business. It is sound in suggesting that 
motor truck common carriers ought to be regulated by 
the same authorities that now control other public car- 
riers. 

Number 5, on the development of waterways and co- 
ordination of rail and waterways service, is good as to 
the proposed survey of waterway development and bad 
as to its endorsement of government activity in operat- 
ing river barge lines. It is bad, also, insofar as it seems 
to suggest the advisability of local governments partici- 
pating in inland waterway boat operation. The govern- 
ment ought to get out and stay out of the transportation 
business. 

Number 6, taxation of transportation agencies, takes 
into consideration a matter not dealt with in number four 
and suggests that increases in taxes of motor truck com- 
mon carriers be made to bring them to an amount “equit- 
ably proportionate to that assessed against other carriers” 
—whatever that may mean. We suppose it is an at- 
tempt to deal with the problem we mentioned above— 
that of the advantage the motor truck has over its rail 
competitor in the matter of cost of roadway. If it is, 
it is weak attempt and not nearly as good as the report 
of the committee on which the final declaration is based. 


THE RECAPTURE CLAUSE 
In our editorial in the January 12 issue on the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, we said: 
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The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the recapture clause, or excess earnings, case settles the dis- 
pute as to whether a carrier earning in excess of the percentage 
of its valuation found by the Commission to be adequate for the 
carriers, by groups, may legally be required to pay over half 
of that excess to the government to be held in a fund for loan- 
ing to other railroads. 

The language “whether a carrier earning in excess of 
the percentage of its valuation found by the Commission 
to be adequate for the carriers, by groups, may legally 
be required to pay over half of that excess,” is not ac- 
curate, although the Supreme Court, in its opinion, was 
not clear on that point. As a matter of fact, the infer- 
ence might easily be drawn from the language of the 
decision that the recapture of excess earnings begins at 
the rate of return prescribed for the carriers as a whole. 

Paragraph 6, of section 15-a—one of the recapture 
sections—provides, in part: 

If, under the provisions of this section, any carrier receives 
for any year a net railway operating income in excess of 6 per 
centum of the value of the railway property held for and used 
by it in the service of transportation, one-half of such excess 
shall be placed in a reserve fund established and maintained by 
such carrier, and the remaining one-half thereof shall, within 
the first four months following the close of the period for which 
such computation is made, be recoverable by and paid to the 
Commission for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
general railroad contingent fund as hereinafter described. 

The recapture of excess earnings, therefore, begins at 
6-per cent and not at the percentage—now 534 per cent— 
fixed by the Commission for the carriers as a whole. 
The 6 per cent is definitely established by Congress, 
while provision is made for variation in the “fair return” 
percentage to be fixed from time to time by the Com- 
mission for the carriers as a whole. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 6, how- 
ever, there has been a dispute among students of section 
15-a as to whether Congress meant that the excess should 
be computed after a carrier had earned the fair return 
prescribed for the country as a whole, or after it had 
earned 6 per cent. The basis for this dispute is found 
in paragraph 9, of section 15-a, where Congress said: 


The Commission shall make proper adjustments to provide 
for the computation of excess income for a portion of a year, 
and for a year in which a change in the percentage constituting 
a fair return or in the value of a carrier’s railway property be- 


comes effective. 

This sentence in the section has been construed by 
some aS meaning that the Congress expected the “per- 
centage constituting a fair return” to vary from time 
to time in connection with the recapture of excess earn- 
ings. 

A change in the percentage fixed by the Commission 
for the country as a whole would not require adjustments 
by the Commission if the recapture were to begin at 6 
per cent. The Commission might fix the percentage for 
the country as a whole at 4 per cent and authorize rates 
designed to yield that return “as nearly as may be.” 
Under that rate of return for the country as a whole, 
some carriers might earn more than 6 per cent, just as 
some carriers have earned more than 534 per cent on the 
value of their properties. But if the recapture were to 
begin in all cases at 6 per cent, there would be no neces- 
sity for “adjustments,” because of the change in the 
percentage for the country as a whole. 

Again, paragraph 5, of section 15-a, says that “it is 
hereby declared that any carrier which receives such an 
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income so in excess of a fair return, shall hold such part 
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of the excess, as hereinafter prescribed, as trustee for, 
and shall pay it to, the United States.” This immediately 
precedes the declaration in paragraph 6 as to recovering 
net railway operating income in excess of 6 per cent on 
the value of the individual carrier’s property. 

It is our understanding that the proper interpretation 
of the provisions of the law under discussion has been a 
subject of debate in the Commission. However, its or- 
ders to date relating to recapture of excess earnings 
require recovery of one-half of the excess above 6 per 
cent on the value of the property of the individual car- 
rier. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court made no reference 
to the 6 per cent in paragraph 6, of section 15-a. It is 
said that the Dayton-Goose Creek earned more than 6 
per cent. It so happened that, for the time covered by 
the suit brought by the Dayton-Goose Creek, the percent- 
age of return for the country as a whole was 6 per cent. 
In Reduced Rates, 1922, the Commission reduced the 
percentage for the country as a whole to 5% per cent. 
The court used the words, “fair return,” repeatedly, and 
said that, for 1920 and 1921, the act fixed the fair return 
at 5% per cent “and the Commission exercises its dis- 
cretion to add one-half per cent.” In another part of 
the opinion the court said, in discussing a contention of 
the Dayton-Goose Creek as to value of its property, that 
the actual return would not have been higher than 6 per 
cent of it and “there would be no excess.” 

It is not clear whether the court had in mind the dis- 
tinction between the 6 per cent that represented the fair 
return for the carriers as a whole in 1920 and 1921 and 
the 6 per cent set forth in paragraph 6, of section 15-a, 
as the basis for the recovery of excess earnings. 


ANTHRACITE RATE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings in the Commission’s inquiry into rates and 
charges on anthracite, No. 15006, were resumed in Washington, 
January 14, by Chief Examiner Butler. The further testimony 
Was in support of the proposition that joint rates should be 
made from the southern West Virginia low volatile fields to 
New England so as to assure that part of the country a suitable 
substitute for anthracite and give it assurance of some supply 
of coal while the union fields might be on strike. 

Hdward A. Goss, speaking for Governor Templeton of Con- 
necticut, Francis J. Dowd for the Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, W. H, Chandler for the New England Traffic League, 
Louis Isakson for the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, 
J. D. Hefferman and K. P. Applegate for the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce and G. F. Atwater for the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, advocated such rates. 

George S. Pope, chief engineer for the government fuel 
yard in Washington, went into the rate situation to and around 
the national capital. He pointed out that while the rate to 
Washington was usually spoken of as being $2.84, as a matter 
of fact that applied only to Potomac Yards and that on coal 
from the mines south of the Potomac, the local rates from 
Potomac Yards to Washington ran as high as $1.13 per ton for 
a seven mile haul, He advocated the establishment of a more 
reasonable adjustment, believing the rate of $2.84 was sufficient. 
The combinations into Washington ran from $3.78 to $3.97 on 
coal from the south. 

Mr. Goss said there should be a rate adjustment that would 
enable the New England users to avail themselves of the dif- 
ference of $6 per ton in the prices of domestic sizes, which 
prevail as between anthracite coal at the mines in Pennsylvania 
and smokeless coal at the mines in southern West Virginia. 
He said he was paying $10.50 per ton for egg size anthracite at 
the mines in Pennsylvania and that the domestic fuel situa- 
tion in New England at times had become so bad that men had 
to remain away from their work to cut wood to keep their 
families warm. He said the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
by which he is employed had been looking into the matter with 
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a view to buying low volatile coal in domestic sizes, either in 
Pennsylvania or in West Virginia, to furnish to its employes at 
cost but that only one company in Pennsylvania that he had 
heard of was marketing prepared sizes. Representatives of 
Pennsylvania operators contradicted that statement but Mr. 
Goss said he was speaking of prepared sizes, such as were 
marketed by anthracite operators, and not merely screened 
coal, such as he said the Pennsylvania low volatile operators 
were offering. Even with that modification, the Pennsylvania 
insisted the witness was wrong. 

“We want the opportunity to obtain coal from the West 
Virginia districts, because we cannot depend upon the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite operators and we want the artificial barrier of 
freight rates removed,” said the witness. “We want the unre- 
stricted competition of all districts to which President Coolidge 
referred in his address.” 

Mr. Chandler said the executive committee of the New 
England Traffic League had been making a study of the matter 
and had come to the belief that joint rates that would move 
domestic sizes of soft coal should be established. He said 
that New England had been groping for a substitute for steam 
coal but that lower rates on fuel oil had been blocked by the 
trunk lines, thereby forcing steam coal through Harlem River 
gateway. 

Mr. Isakson said the trouble, apparently, was produced by 
the strikers of union miners in Pennsylvania and that New 
England wanted access to the fields where the miners worked 
steadily. On cross examination Henry Wolf Bikle wanted to 
know whether the Commission, in making rates, should take 
into consideration whether a mining district was union or non- 
union. The witness said he did not suggest that but merely 
that the steadiness of the supply from one district as compared 
with another, should be taken into consideration. 

The testimony of other witnesses was in support or em- 
phasis of the general lines laid down by Mr. Goss. 

After Mr. Pope had laid the foundation for what amounted 
to a complaint by the government departments in Washington 
that the rates on coal from southern West Virginia and other 
points were unreasonably high, C. R. Mills, a Commission 
employe, and John B. Bain, attached to the Commission’s bu- 
reau of accounts in New York, put in figures showing the mile- 
ages from various points from which the government might 
draw its supply of low volatile fuel, and the earnings from 
rates on anthracite, sugar, cement, brick, iron pipe and other 
commodities. The purpose of the figures last mentioned was 
to show that the earnings on anthracite were higher than the 
earnings on many commodities of much greater value and 
leave the inference either that rates on anthracite were too 
high or the rates on the other commodities too low. 

The railroads were not prepared for the attack made upon 
their rates by witnesses for the government. That phase of 
the subject was postponed until January 28 to enable them to 
meet the allegations and subject the witnesses for the govern- 
ment to cross-examination on the exhibits put into the record 
at this hearing. 


APPOINTMENTS CONFIRMED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate, January 15, confirmed the nominations of 
Mark W. Potter and Frank McManamy ag members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and E. P. Morrow, E. F. Grable 
and Horace Baker as members of the Railroad Labor Board. 
The nominations were unanimously approved at the first meet- 
ing of the Senate interstate commerce committee, held earlier 
in the day. 


EXPRESS ORDER POSTPONED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has postponed, until its further order, the 
effective date of its order in No. 13930, Express Rates, 1922, in 
so far as it pertains to commodity rates on articles of food. 
The postponement was made at the request of both the railroads 
and the express companies, who represented that they could 
not comply with it in the time allowed. They said they also 
desired, probably, to suggest changes. The volume of traffic 
moving under such rates at this season of the year, they as- 
serted, was very small and that, therefore, no substantial dam- 
age would result from postponement. 


COOLIDGE AND McADOO FAVORITES 


Coolidge, rather’ than Johnson, and McAdoo, rather than 
Underwood, is the attitude of railway labor, according to the 
returns from a series of letters sent to local union representa- 
tives by W. N. Doak, vice-president of the trainmen and na- 
tional legislative representative for that union. The labor rec- 
ords of presidential aspirants were set forth in the letters and 
the local organizations were asked to express themselves. Ac- 
cording to a letter under date of January 14 to the state legis- 
lative representatives, Mr, Doak has found that Coolidge and 
McAdoo are favorites, 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Barrels of Panacea.—After a look at the bills that have 
been introduced for the cure of assumed, if not existent, rail- 
road ills, by Senators Norris of Nebraska, La Follette of Wis- 
consin and Brookhart of Iowa, a timid soul might be tempted 
to wonder if all the crimes committed in the name of liberty 
could possibly grieve an honest man half so much as the crudi- 
ties, absurdities and false implications perpetrated. in the name 
of progress. As matters now stand, the rock of refuge of 
those who pray for the elimination of the congenitally incapable 
of thinking and the mentally dishonest, is that created by the 
fact that when progressives hold the balance of power, as at 
present, they are so fiercely independent of each other that 
they usually neutralize each other. The Senate has no working 
majority, clearly defined. The House minority party, backed 
by insurgent Republicans and other loosely defined particles of 
political uncertainty, has just revoked a rule under which the 
majority could do business with dispatch. Therefore, unless 
portents are misleading, the chances favor non-action on the 
vital parts of the transportation law. The Norris bill, to create 
a corporation to obtain not exceeding $5,000,000,000 worth of 
United States bonds for the acquisition of trunk lines, either 
by purchase or construction, in addition to operating ships in 
foreign commerce, in its essence, is the old William J. Bryan 
proposal that the national government shall own the main 
lines and the states the branches. “Cost of service” as the 
foundation for the making of rates, proposed by La Follette, as 
a rule for the making of rates for the socalled public utilities 
like street cars, has been discredited for about a dozen years. 
Cost of service is one of the factors that the Commission has 
always taken into consideration in the making of freight rates. 
Were it made the sole test of the reasonableness of a rate, 
then the parts of the country having heavy densities of traffic 
would have low rates and those having low densities would 
have high rates, unless a railroad had such a heavy tonnage 
that the law of diminishing returns came into,play, as it does 
when a newspaper continues gaining in circulation but cannot 
continue making increases in ativertising rates. One frivolous 
way of meeting the cost of service theory of rate making has 
been to suggest that the deserving Democrats along the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie would’ have high rates under such a plan, while 
the hen-roost robbing Republicans along the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, one of the best paying roads in the world, would have 
low rates. Brookhart’s “market value” idea of making rates 
is probably the most laughable of them all. It is based on 
the assumption that rates are based on capitalization, instead 
of on value of the property used for the performance of trans- 
portation service. But the people who elected the three men 
do not know these things. Some of the ideas look good. The 
three noisy ones, of course, do not allow their constituents 
to know that the commissioners who are responsible for the 
rates are both Democrats and Republicans who have heard 
all the arguments Norris, La Follette or Brookhart may make 
on the subject of rates, and, on their oaths, have had to reject 
them as unsound, if not ludicrous. The Norris idea, in view of 
what government operation of railroads cost the country, $1,696,- 
000,000 in addition to the money paid out by reason of the 
General Order No. 28 increase, probably would make a hard- 
hearted man laugh and a tender-hearted one grieve for his 
fellow countrymen. Another Norris idea is that the trunk lines 
to be built or bought would not cost the country anything 
because the trunk lines would make money enough to pay 
them off. McAdoo, it may be recalled, also suggested that he 
would put money into the treasury through his operation of 
the railroads. The Norris view, it might be suggested, is one 


unspoiled by any information on the subject—‘“naive,” the 
French would call it. 





Knocking Consolidation—Speaking of politicians, brings to 
mind the week of argument on the consolidation of railroads 
and a wonder what testimony the Commission has as to the 
wonderful economies to be obtained from the mergings pro- 
posed—or any mergings, for that matter. It is hard to recall 
a single word on that point. It is true that the captains of 
finance, when promoting the sale of stock in consolidations, 
used to talk about wonderful economies. The law recognizes 
the enthusiasm of the salesman and does not hold to be lies 
all the enticing things he suggests about the worth of what 
he is trying to sell. The captains of finance had stock to sell. 
They were interested in profits of that kind. They could not 
assert that the consolidation would enable the larger company 
to raise rates. That would not have done at all. There- 
fore, hope of profit to the buyer of the stock lay in promises 
of economies in operation. The fact is that the economies 
8eldom, if ever, overbalance the losses incurred by reason of 


* 
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looser supervision. But Cummins and the other worshipers of 
consolidation adopted the economy arguments of the stock sell- 
ers. It is only a few years ago that Cummins was counted a 
radical. Apparently, the mental habit of a radical is such as 
to make history of no value. Were that not so the direct pri- 
mary, reminder of the old Greek city republics, would not have 
such a standing as it has, nor railroad consolidation as a 
method for the saving of such great sums of money that the 
farmer could have rates so low as really to benefit him, and 
yet wages of manual laborers on railroads kept so high that 
the humblest of them could look into the eye of a college pro- 
fessor and call him a dub for working for such poor wages. 
It is suggested that if the Commission will make up a record 
showing the country where it can save, by consolidation, some- 
thing like $500,000,000 a year, there will be no trouble in per- 


suading Congress to make consolidations compulsory within a 
limited number of years. 





More About Norris.—The Nebraska school teacher who 
would put a new coat on the Bryan scheme for regulating rail- 
roads by having the public go into the railroad-owning business 
by means of a corporation that would get its capital from the 
treasury, may have as a Democratic opponent when he comes 
up for re-election, Tremnor Cone, a sand and gravel man. When 
his business freezes up, as it does in November or December, 
Cone goes in for public affairs. Cone listened to the arguments 
on consolidation. That is more than Norris has done. Cone 
sat through the arguments because he had been commissioned 
to write some “pieces” for a lot of newspapers in the granger 
states. One of the ideas he got was that much fuss and ex- 
pense was being made and incurred over a comparatively sim- 
ple matter. He learned, among other things, that the Com- 
mission had the power to prescribe joint rates and name the 
divisions thereof, and that it had the power, in case one railroad 
had more traffic than it could handle, to divert the excess to 
some other. Those facts suggested to him, as to others before 
him, that, if consolidation were the good thing it is supposed 
to be, the Commission, in a few years, could create conditions 
that would constrain prosperous railroads to take over weak 
sisters not absolutely in the throes of death, rather than pay 
large divisions to keep them alive. The writer has a recollec- 
tion that Edgar E. Clark, five or six years ago, suggested the 
same thought to the Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
perhaps not so badly as that, but in substance the same. There 
are some partisans, probably so strict that they might prefer 
to vote for Norris so long as he called himself a Republican 
rather than for any Democrat—Cone, or anybody else who 
might be suggested. But Nebraska is a close state and a cam- 
paign of education might result in the elimination of some of 
the vociferous ones, even if their successors were also owners 
of abnormally developed vocal apparatuses. 





Reaction in the House.—Revocation of what is known as the 
Underwood rule by the combination of minority party and in- 
surgent Republicans calling themselves Progressives, is reaction 
to conditions similar to, if not identical with, those that pre- 
vailed in the late 80’s. In those days quorums were broken 
by men refusing to answer the roll call. They were corporeally 
present, but not there for voting purposes. Also, in those days, 
the right to submit amendments to pending measures was 
almost unlimited, as it should be if all members of the House 
were mentally honest and offered only germane amendments. 
Revocation of the Underwood rule leaves the proposed tax re- 
duction law open to amendments addressed to the understand- 
ing, or lack of it, of those who pity themselves and attribute 
their low estate to the perfidious representatives of predatory 
wealth, of those who subscribe to the rule “soak the rich,” 
and believe that when they do the soaking they escape from 
its effects. Taxes afford a fine opportunity for the demagogues 
who tickle the vanity of gudgeons by talking about putting a 
duty of 150 per cent on diamonds, sealskins and other luxuries, 
as if it were possible to collect duties of that kind, so long 
as there is a man alive willing to take the risk of smuggling. 
Surtaxes, which drive rich men to put their money into road- 
building bonds and keep it out of factories, constitute the thing 
about which the demagogues are howling the loudest. Secretary 
Mellon proposes to cut those surtaxes and, thereby, increase 
the amount of money coming to the treasury by enticing the 
rich man to put his capital into productive industry. That 
would cut the taxes of the men who pay from $40 to $500 a 
year. About 1890 the rules of the House were tightened so 
that even if members did not vote they could be counted to 
make a quorum if they were physically present. Later the 
right to make amendments was cut down. The result was 
that the public business began being done, and done on time. 
Then the howlers invented the cry of Cannonism because the 
majority, under both Democratic and Republican regime, had 
put power to speak for it, into the hands of the speaker. In 
1910 “Cannonism” was overthrown. Since that time the House 
and Senate have been going backward, dawdling on their tasks, 
and bawling out imprecations on what is known in Russia as 
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the bourgeoisie—the class that gets up at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, hustles, belongs to the Rotary or Kiwanis Club, saves money, 
extends its butter and egg business, and takes care of the 
bawlers when they are down and out, because the latter have 
been too busy talking to lay up anything against a rainy day. 
In Italy that brought forth Mussolini and in Spain the military 
dictator. Americans do not act in that way. In time, it is 
believed, they will elect men like Thomas B. Reed, Charles F. 
Crisp and Joseph G. Cannon, men with nerve enough to gag the 
reactionists who call themselves progressives and at least allow 
men who want to get their work done to go about it. The 
rules that were overthrown in 1910 were the work of a century, 
each forward step lookng toward dispatch of the public business 
with the minimum of oportunity for yowling by the demagogue 
trading on the self-pity of poorly informed men. 





The Public Pays.—Because an engine driver on the New 
York Central, according to the Commission’s report, drove his 
engine through the rain and fog past a signal cautioning him 
to bring it under control, if not to a stop, the public seems 
about to be hurried to an expense in the equipment of the 
railroads with automatic train control devices. That engine 
driver caused the death of eight or ten persons. He “worked 
steam” after having seen that signal to bring his train into 
control. Soon thereafter the Commission issued an order re- 
quiring the expenditure of millions in the next two years for 
the installation of automatic train control devices so the public 
may be protected against, among other things, the follies of 
engine drivers who run past signals and “work steam” after 
having been told either to stop or bring their trains under 
control. The public will pay for the train control devices. 
Those devices cost money and money can be obtained only 
from the public by means of rates. When a lot of a particular 
commodity is ordered at one time the price has a tendency 
upward. Nine or ten thousand miles of track are to be so 
equipped, in accordance with the Commission’s latest order on 
that subject. Just an ordinary mentality might inquire why, if 
it is certain that a percentage of engine drivers will disregard 
signals which, the reports show, if obeyed, would protect the 
public, should not engine drivers be required to bear a larger 
share of the expense of protecting the public from the wilful 
diisregard of signals than will fall on them under existing con- 
ditions. An assessment of $50 a year on engine drivers might 
help some. It might make the careful ones take an interest in 
eliminating the wilful ones from among the employes of rail- 
roads. A: © Hh. 


1. AND S. ORDERS 


In I. and S. No. 2017, the Commission has suspended, from 
January 14 until May 138, schedules as published in Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas I. C. C. No. 56. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel diversion and reconsignment rules applicable on all 
freight in connection with the Dallas, Cleburne & Southwestern, 
the Dennison, Bonham & New Orleans, the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company of Texas and the Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity & Sabine, as published by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company and apply in lieu thereof rules as published 
by Agent A. C. Fonda, which results in increased charges in 
some instances. 


In I. and S. No. 2018, the Commission has suspended, from 
January 15 until May 14, schedules as published in supplements 
Nos, 19 and 20 to Jones’ I. C. C. Nos. 1400 and 1420, respectively. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel the specific mini- 
mum weights on lumber and other forest products as published 
in exceptions to the Official Classification and commodity rate 
items applicable on traffic from Central Freight Association 
territory to destinations in Canadian, New England and Trunk 
Line territories and generally apply the minimum weights as 
published in the Official Classification. The proposed changes 
would result in increased minimum weights in most instances. 

In I. and S. No. 2019, the Commission has suspended from 
January 16, until May 15. schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 11 and 13 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1333. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel routing on various kinds of ore and 
products thereof from stations on the Northeast Oklahoma Rail- 
road in connection with the Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Rail- 
way. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Peoria Association of Commerce, the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company and Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic 
Bureau have been authorized to intervene in No. 15228, the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. Alton & 
Southern R. R. et al. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission has been permitted 
to intervene in Finance No. 3340, in the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Southern Pacific Company to acquire control, by 
lease, of the Arizona Eastern Railroad Company and the Phoenix 
& Eastern Railroad Company. 


The Malone & Hyde Grocery Company has been authorized 
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to intervene in No. 14480, Greenwood Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. L. & N. R. R, et al. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 14576, White 
Star Line vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al., so as to make it become 
effective on February 16, instead of January 16. 

The Oklahoma Union Railway Company has been permit- 
ted to intervene in No. 15364, Charles B. Cox vs. St. L-S. F. 
Ry. et al. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 15516, the Atlas Portland Cement Company 
vs. Bangor & Aroostook R. R. et al. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Hastings and Grand Island 
Chamber of Commerce have been authorized to intervene in 
No. 15265, Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of South 
Dakota vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

The San Antonio Portland Cement Company, Southwestern 
Portland Cement Company and Texas Portland Cement Com- 
Pany have each been authorized by the Commission to inter- 
vene in No. 15427, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South 
Dakota has been permitted to intervene in No. 14552, Kirsch- 
braun & Sons, Inc., vs. Great Northern Railway et al. 

The following have been authorized by the Commission to 
intervene in No. 15291, Traffic Association of the South Atlantic 
Ports vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al.: Port of New York Authority; 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce; Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce; the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce; the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; City of 
Boston; Worcester Chamber of Commerce; Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts; City of Portland, Me.; New Bedford 
Board of Commerce; the New London Chamber of Commerce; 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce; and the’ Chamber of 
Commerce of Fall River, Mass. 


OREGON RATES ON HAY, ETC. 


The Oregon public service commission, according to ad- 
vices received by John E. Benton, general solicitor for the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has 
issued an order prescribing reduced rates on hay and straw. 
The order was issued in a proceeding embracing other agri- 
cultural products, including grain, but findings as to those com- 
modities were withheld. The coxcluding paragraphs of the order 
follow: 


That just and reasonable maximum rates for the future, to apply 
jointly and locally over the lines of said carriérs for the interstate 
transportation of hay and straw, carloads, between points in Oregon, 
subject to a through minimum charge of $15 per car and current 
minimum carload weights as published in the tariff of the originating 
carrier, shall not exceed the following. 

The rate for a distance of five miles and under shall be three and 
one-half cents per one hundred pounds. For each succeeding five 
miles the rate shall not increase to exceed one-half cent per one hun- 
dred pounds for each five miles for hauls up to and including one 
hundred miles; the rate thereafter shall increase not to exceed one- 
half cent per one hundred pounds for each ten miles for hauls up to 
and including four hundred miles, and the rate thereafter shall in- 
crease not to exceed one-half cent for each twenty miles for hauls 
up to and including six hundred miles. a 

The Commission fully appreciates its responsibilities and desires 
to coordinate its efforts with those of other regulatory bodies and to 
avoid producing unreasonable discriminatory conditions in prescribing 
necessary changes and revisions of this kind, and the order herein is 
entered with the general proviso that should any unreasonable dis- 
crimination be produced by said order the defendant carriers will be 
expected to bring same to the attention of the Commissicn for such 
change, modification or correction as the facts may warrant. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has been authorized by the 
Commission to pledge and repledge $2,605,300 of prior lien mort- 
gage 51% per cent bonds as collateral security for notes and to 
sell the bonds at any time prior to December 31, 1924, at a 
price to net the applicant not less than 95 per cent of par and 
accrued interest. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
has been authorized to construct an extension in Harney county, 
Oregon. 

The Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Company has been 
authorized to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Oklahoma 
and the Oklahoma City Shawnee Interurban Railway Company 
has been authorized to acquire and operate a line in that state. 

The Commission has authorized the Georgia Northern Rail- 
way Company to sell not exceeding $35,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds at not less than 90. 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $200,281.91 is due the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
in final settlement of the guaranty.under section 209, and that, 
under section 204, reimbursement of deficits, $9,000 is due the 
Chicago, Palatine & Wauconda; $4,252.07 the Waukegan, Rock- 
ford & Elgin Traction Company, and-~ $10,718.73 the North 
Branch Railroad Company. 
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LIME RATE REVISION 


A revision of rates on lime, from Mitchell, Ind., to destina- 
tions in central territory in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Indiana, has been ordered made, in accordance with a 
mileage scale prescribed in a report on No. 13014, Lehigh Lime 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., opinion 8987, I. C. C. 341, not later 
than April 19. The Commission found existing rates unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly pref- 
erential of competitors at points in Trunk Line territory. The 
scale begins with twelve cents for distances of 120 miles and 
over 100 and runs out at a distance of 700 and over 620, with 
a rate of twenty-four cents. The blocks are twenty miles up 
to eighty and thence thirty miles. Distances are to be calcu- 
lated in accordance with the rule in Atlas Portland Cement vs. 
Burlington, 81 I. C. C. 1, as modified. 


The Commission’s decision is intended to bring about 
uniformity ip rates on lime from Mitchell, Ind. Commissioner 
Lewis, who wrote the report, said there was no uniformity, 
although they appeared to be on about the same level 
as specific rates on lime throughout central territory, but that 
they were higher, and in some instances materially higher, than 
rates for similar distances from competing points to central 
territory and between points in western and southern territories. 
The rates from Mitchell made by intermediate application, he 
said, of course, compared more unfavorably than the specific 
rates. 


Common lime, he said, was rated sixth class in Official 
Classification territory. From Mitchell to central territory, in- 
cluding Indiana, but excluding Illinois, specific rates were pub- 
lished to fewer than 200 points. The rates, he said, varied from 
65 to 95 per cent of sixth class, with an average of about 78 
per cent. By far the greater number of rates were made by 
intermediate application. Under that method, he said, the gov- 
erning point, in some instances was from 75 to 100 miles more 
distant, the result being an inflated rate at the intermediate 
point. The rates thus made, he said, averaged a much higher 
percentage of the class rates than did the specific rates. Points 
having no specific rates and to which rates could not be made 
by the rule for intermediate application, he said, took sixth class. 


The complainant proposed as reasonable, a scale of rates 
approximately 70 per cent of sixth class in effect June 24, 1918, 
plus a general increase of 1.5 cents and plus 40 per cent. That 
scale, the complainant said, was the result of an exhaustive 
study of lime rates in all the surroynding territory. The de- 
fendants admitted that a uniform basis was desirable, as shown 
by the efforts made since 1912 to agree upon a uniform basis. 
They proposed as a substitute rates made 83.33 per cent of 
sixth class of the scale in effect in 1914, plus subsequent in- 
creases, or the sixth class rates in effect June 24, 1918, plus 
general increases, and to establish from eastern points to cen- 
tral territory rates that would be on the same general basis, 
distance considered, as the rates from Mitchell. 


Under the proposal’ of the carriers, namely, 83.33 per cent 
of sixth class, the rates on lime would be somewhat higher 
than on cement. The complainant, Commissioner Lewis said, 
admitted that under a proper adjustment, rates on lime should 
be somewhat higher than on cement, but contended that the 
rates on cement in central territory were too high. 

After the submission of this case the carriers indicated 
their intention to make cement rates in central territory on the 
scale prescribed in Atlas Portland Cement vs. C. B. & Q., 81 
I. C. C. 1, which scale was used in making rates in Indiana and 
Illinois, the last of which went into effect January 5. 


The allegation of undue prejudice and preference was based 
on the fact low rates on lime prevail from Buckeystown, Fred- 
erick and Lime Kiln, Md. Bakerton and Eagle, W. Va., Ste- 
phens City and Strasburg, Va., and York, Pa., to points in cen- 
tral territory. All the plants mentioned, the commissioner said, 
were served by the Baltimore & Ohio, except York, which was 
on the Pennsylvania and Western Maryland. Frederick, he 
said, was also served by the Pennsylvania. Buckeystown was 
treated as typical. Summing up about rates on lime from Buck- 
eystown and its conclusions and findings, the Commission said: 


From Buckeystown to points in central territory east of but in- 
cluding the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys in eastern Ohio dif- 
ferent rates are published on certain kinds of lime. To Pittsburgh, 
for instance, the rate on building lime is 14.5 cents; on agricultural, 
chemical, or land lime 12.5 cents; on fluxing lime 10.5 cents; and on 
lime 18 cents. The lime produced at complainant’s plant is used for 
all the purposes for which different rates are published from Buckeys- 
town. The product manufactured at the eastern points doeg not 
differ from that of complainant, except that certain agricultural or 
land lime may contain foreign matter not present in complainant’s 
product. The presence of foreign matter in lime used for agricul- 
tural purposes may obtain at some of the plants located at the eastern 
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points where kilns of older type, known as pot kilns, are in use. At 
complainant’s modern plant all of this matter is eliminated by means 
of a hydrator which throws off the foreign substances. Defendants’ 
witness stated he knew of no reason for different rates on the various 
kinds of lime. 

The record is clear that, with the possible exception of lime con- 
taining residue or foreign matter, there is no difference in the trans- 
portation characteristics of the lime produced by complainant and its 
competitors at the eastern points, and there is no justification for 
varying rates which are based solely on the use to which the lime is 
put. Our findings herein will therefore apply on lime of all kinds, 
but they are not to be construed as disapproving the establishment 
or maintenance of lower rates on lime containing a substantial por- 
tion of residue or foreign matter than on pure lime. : 

We find that the rates on lime, in carloads, from Mitchell to desti- 
nations in central territory in the States of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Michigan are and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed or may exceed those which would 
result under the following scale, applied in the same manner and 
under the same formula for computing distances as that prescribed 
for cement rates from Mitchell in Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., supra, as modified by the supplemental order 
of August 22, 1923, in that proceeding. 


Rates 

Distance scale Cents 
120 miles and over 100 
140 miles and over 120 
160 miles and over 140 
180 miles and over 16C 
200 miles and over 180 
220 miles and over 200 
240 miles and over 220 
260 miles and over 240 
280 miles and over 260.. 
310 miles and over 280.. 
340 miles and over 310 
370 miles and over 340 


Distance scale 
00 miles and over 
12.5 430 miles and over 
460 miles and over 
13.5 490 miles and over 
14 520 miles and over 
14.5 550 miles and over 
15.5 580 miles and over 
16 610 miles and over 
o« So 640 miles and over 
ej 670 miles and over 
_* 700 miles and over 


We further find that rates on lime, in carloads, from Mitchell are, 
and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to complainant, and 
unduly preferential of its competitors at Buckeystown, Frederick, 
Grove, and Lime Kiln, Md., Bakerton and Engle, W. Va., Stephens 
City and Strasburg, Va., and York, Pa., to the extent that the rates 
from Mitchell and the rates from the competitive points above men- 
tioned to points in central territory located in the states of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and Michigan fail to bear a relation- 
ship expressed as follows: 

“From Mitchell, on the basis prescribed as reasonable. 

“From Buckeystown, Frederick, Grove and Lime Kiln, Md., 
Bakerton, and Engle, W. Va., Stephens City and Strasburg, Va., 
and York, Pa., on the following basis: 19 cents per 100 pounds to 
points in 60 and 67 per cent territories, 24 cents per 100 pounds to 
points in 85 per cent territory, 28 cents per 100 pounds to points 
in 100 per cent territory, and rates to points in the other percentage 
territories in the states involved made the established percentages 
of the 28-cent or 100 per cent rate.” 
ve ie sa prescribed reflect and include the general reductions of 

uly, A 

In the Atlas Portland Cement case, referred to, in which the 
same method for computing distances was prescribed as in this case, 
we granted forth-section relief to carriers having circuitous routes 
pending the effective date of the order to be entered pursuant to the 
further proceedings in Western Cement Rates, supra, with respect to 
such relief. In this case similar relief will be granted and defendants 
herein having circuitous routes between Mitchell and common points 
will be authorized to establish, and to continue for a period of 90 
days from the effective date of the order herein, rates on lime, in 
carloads, from Mitchell to said common points the same as main- 
tained via the short lines or routes from and to the same points, and 
to maintain higher rates at inermediate points, but not in excess of 
the scale of rates prescribed herein, provided (1) that this relief shall 
not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the cir- 
cuitous line or route is not longer than that of the direct line or 
route between competitive points; (2) that the rates at the said in- 
termediate points shall in no case exceed the lowest combination, and 
(3) that in instances where specific applications for permission to 
continue any of the said rates for a longer period than 90 days shall 
have been filed within the period of 60 days from the effective date 
of the order herein, such rates may be continued until the said ap- 
plications shall have been determined. 





Fourth Section Order No. 8844, issued in connection with 
the report and order in this case, gives the relief indicated in 
the findings. 


PNEUMATIC TUBE PAY 


In a report by Commissioner McChord on No. 14969, trans- 
mission of mail by pneumatic tubes in the City of New York, 
opinion No. 8974, 85 I. C. C. 207-13, the Commission has found 
that the facts about the cost of operating the pneumatic mail 
tubes in New York City warrant increasing the pay from $18,500 
per mile of double line of tubes to $19,500, the maximum per- 
mitted under the law. The increased compensation is to date 
back to July 1, 1923, the beginning of the current fiscal year. 
Provision for having the Commission pass upon the question 
of compensation for that service was made in the post office 
appropriation bill passed last June, the law giving either party 
the right to go to the Commission for a revision of the pay. 

Using the figures of valuation prepared by the New York 
Pneumatic Service Company, the operator of the tubes, the in- 
creased income resulting from an increase in the raté of pay 
to $19,500 per mile would permit a return of 4.68 per cent upon 
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the investment, without any allowance for rehabilitation to be 
charged to the expense account. Allowance for rehabilitation 
as claimed by the company would reduce the return to 3.55 
per cent. 


The Post Office Department, which resisted the increase in 
compensation, estimated the return would be 4.57 per cent on 
the stated valuation, and 4.98 upon the stated valuation, less 9 
per cent added for intangible items of value. 


The Commission said it was without authority to make any 
finding in respect to the amount of the rehabilitation cost which 
should be charged to expenses, or with respect to the present 
valuation. Upon the facts and the valuations used by the com- 
pany and the department, the Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that the compensation should be increased. 


MOPS AND POLISH RATINGS 


The Commission, in a report on No. 12624, O-So-Ezy Prod- 
ucts Company et al. vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern 
et al., opinion No. 8969, 85 I. C. C. 187-94, has ordered a revision, 
on or before March 8, in some of the ratings on furniture polish, 
based on a finding of unreasonableness. It has denied repara- 
tion saying that an award of reparation did not necessarily fol- 
low from a finding that a classification rating was unreasonable. 
It said the complainants’ evidence was not directed at the level 
of the rates applied. 


In their complaint, filed February 28, 1921, the complainants 
alleged the classification ratings on furniture polish, mops and 
dusters, shipped from Chicago, were unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. They asked for reasonable and non-prejudi- 
cial ratings and reparation. The findings of the Commission are 
as follows: 


We find that the present rating applicable in southern territory on 
furniture polish, in glass or earthenware or in metal cans, packed in 
barrels or boxes, when shipped in carloads, is unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds a rating’ of fourth class; that the rating appli- 
cable in western territory prior to April 1, 1921, on furniture polish 
in metal cans, packed in barrels or boxes, in less than carloads, 
Was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rating of second 
class; and that the other ratings assailed on furniture polish, mops, 
and mop handles, in official, southern, and western territories, were 
not and are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. An award of 
reparation does not necessarily follow from a finding that a classifica- 
tion rating was unreasonable. Complainants’ evidence was not di- 
rected to the level of the rates applied. Reparation is denied. 


L. & N. CREAM RATES 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Hall, 
on No. 13432, Beatrice Creamery Company vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville, opinion No. 8994, 85 I. C. C., 377-382, has condemned as 
unreasonable the rates of the defendant for transportation, in 
baggage cars, of cream, to St. Louis and Cincinnati, from points 
on its lines within 300 miles of those points. It has prescribed a 
scale to be used in making reasonable rates, which rates are 
to be established not later than March 10, from points in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia within 300 
miles of those destinations, which shall not exceed for like 
distances to and including 300 miles, those prescribed on 
cream in C. F. A. Territory, 46 I. C. C., 601, subject to General 
Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74 increases. 


Effective March 1, 1921, the L. & N. revised all its inter- 
state rates on milk and cream. The Commission said the scale 
used in making those rates closely followed the C. F. A. scale 
for distances of 100 miles and less, but that for greater distances 
the gradations and spreads were greater. At 300 miles the C. F. 
A. scale rate is 75 cents, while the L. & N. scale rate is 111 
cents. 

Commissioner Hall said the defendant endeavored to justify 
the drastic increases of March 1, 1921, by the statement that 
the bulk of the cream moved for less than 100 miles and could 
be hauled in local trains, without rehandling; whereas for longer 
distances cream had to be handled from one local train to an- 
other, or picked up at junction points by through fast trains. 
That was undesirable, the railroad company said, because in 
the through baggage cars the space was usually fully taken up 
by the baggage of the passengers, which was not ordinarily 
true on local trains. The Commission said it had not been 
shown that traffic for the longer distances could not be handled 
in equipment ordinarily carried. 

One of the arguments of counsel, the Commission said, was 
that if the C. F. A. scale were prescribed in this case that scale 
would be regarded as a pattern for rates throughout the south 
and that widespread reductions would follow. 

Answering that point the Commission reproduced rates 
made by the use of scales in use on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern, Mobile & Ohio, and Seaboard, showing rates lower 
than the C. F. A. scale and others no higher than rates resulting 
from the use of the last-mentioned scale. 

The finding of unreasonableness was accompanied with an 
award of reparation and notice to prepare statements under the 
Commission’s rules of practice. The finding, other than that 
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concerning the making of the shipments entitling the com- 
plainant to reparation, was as follows: 


We find that the rates assailed were, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed rates for 
like distances to and including 300 miles prescribed on cream in C, F. 
A. Territory Milk and Cream Rates, supra, subject to the increase 
provided by General Order No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads 
prior to August 26, 1920, and on and after that date and for the 
future subject to the further increase authorized by the general in- 


crease of 1920. This will result in the following reasonable rates to 
St. Louis: 


5-gal. cans 8-gal. cans 10-gal. cans 
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Miles Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Pembroke, Ky... ... << 261 42 50.5 53.5 64 59.5 71.5 
yo: et + ee 268 42 50.5 53.5 64 59.5 71.5 
St. Bethlehem, Tenn...285 43 51.5 55.5 66.5 61.5 74 
Clarksville, Tenn. ....289 43 51.5 55.5 66.5 61.5 74 


CHAUTAUQUA CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12959, Coit-Albert Chau- 
tauqua Co. et al. vs. Albany & Susquehanna et al.,,opinion No. 
8989, 85 I. C. C., 357-65. In a report written by Commissioner 
Hall it found the rules, regulations and charges applicable to the 
interstate transportation of Chautauqua equipment, in special 
baggage cars, between points east of the Mississippi River other 
than those in states south of Kentucky and North Carolina, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The Commission found no 
similarity between the Chautauqua outfit and the theatrical or 
concert troupe, such as would warrant a finding of undue pref- 
erence for the latter. Three Chautauqua associations intervened 
in support of the complaint. 

Commissioner Hall explained the organization of Chau- 
tauqua circuits, the method of transporting the equipment and 
personnel, the latter known as the talent, the privileges ac- 
corded to the equipment of the talent and the housing sent 
along for the use of the talent, such as tents and then contrasted 
the privileges accorded to the theatrical companies. Among the 
allegations of the complainants set forth by the Commissioner 
was one to the effect, made by their principal witness, that: the 
Chautauqua service would double within the next ten years. 
Another was that their method of doing business avoided waste- 
ful transportation. 

A code of rules was suggested by the complainants which 
they claimed would properly recognize the needs of the Chau- 
tauqua and afford them a baggage service equal to that accorded 
to their competitors, the concert, opera and theatrical organiza- 
tions. In the alternative, to be used in the event the code the 
complainants suggested was not regarded as feasible, the Chau- 
tauquas asked for the restoration of the former rule, which 
they said the Canadian lines still maintained. Under that rule, 
it was figured the revenue was 44.4 cents per baggage-car mile, 
compared with 66 cents under the existing rules. The present 
rules, published in an agency tariff, while the railroads were 
under government control, were last revised January 7 “and 
October 1, 1919. 

Commissioner Hall said that while the complainants pro- 
fessed to be seeking equality with theatrical troupes “it is ob- 
served that under these rules complainants would have one 
baggage-car mile for every 25 passenger miles, irrespective of 
the number of talent traveling. A theatrical troupe is now ac- 
corded such service only when it numbers either 25 or 50, and 
receives proportionately less when it exceeds those numbers. 
Between points on a given railroad 100 miles apart, 122 persons, 
the average number of talent and equipment employees travel- 
ing over the typical circuit (a seven-day circuit), would be en- 
titled to 492 baggage-car miles. An equal number in a theatrical 
troupe is now entitled to 200 baggage-car miles.” He said that 
the complainants’ disadvantage, if any, was due to their. inability 
to come within the terms of the reasonbale tariff rules. 

The dismissal was based upon this record and upon the 
principles laid down in Ellison-White Chautauqua System vs. 
Director-General, 68 I. C. C., 492, Commissioner Hall said. 


PETROLEUM DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


The Commission, in No. 14003, Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Council Bluffs vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
opinion No. 9009, 85 I. C. C., 435-8, has-enforced the principle, 
laid down in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109, that rates 
on crude gas and fuel oils should be lower than those on the 
refined products. In this instance it found unreasonable, and 
awarded reparation on rates on gas oil, from points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and from Kansas City to Council Bluffs to the 
extent they exceeded rates lower than the rates contemporan- 
eously on refined oils by five cents prior to August 26, 1920, and 
6.5 cents thereafter. It awarded reparation to that basis on ship- 
ments within the two-year period, from points mentioned in the 
complaint, except, Walters, Okla. Shipments delivered or ten- 
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dered for delivery prior to July 6, 1920, the report said, were 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

Points of origin, the report said, were in group A, which in- 
cluded points in Kansas in the midcontinent field; group B, Okla- 
homa points in the same field, and group C, Kansas City and 
some points not in this case. Some shipments were also made 
from Drumright, Enid and Walters, Okla. From Drumright and 
Enid in a part of the period covered by the complaint and from 
Walters all the time, the rates were constructed by adding arbi- 
traries to the group B rates. 

The Commission found them all, except those from Walters, 
unreasonable to the extent indicated. No reparation on ship- 
ments from Walters was claimed on account of failure to observe 
the differential rule. One shipment from that point, it was 
claimed and the Commission so found, was overcharged. 

Defendants were represented at the hearing, the report said, 
but offered no evidence in defence of the reasonableness of the 
rates assailed. The Commission reviewed the case in which 
the differential question had arisen as if to point out to the car- 
riers that it had considered the question seriously and meant 
what it had said on that subject, but it did not say that the re- 
view was for that purpose. 


RATES ON ASPHALT UNREASONABLE 


On a finding that rates charged on asphalt, in barrels, in 
carloads, from Richmond and El Segundo, Calif., to El Paso, 
Tex., were unreasonable, the Commission has made an award 
of reparation in No. 13754, El Paso Bithulithic Company vs. 
El Paso & Southwestern et al., opinion No. 9006, 85 I. C. C. 
425-28. Twenty-eight carloads were involved. They moved in 
the period between March 1, 1920, and November 20, 1921. 
The rates charged were 62.5 cents, minimum weight 70,000 
pounds, prior to August 26, 1920, and 78 cents thereafter, except 
that one shipment which moved over the Santa Fe from El 
Segundo was charged 3 cents for the movements to Los Angeles 
and 78 cents therefrom. On November 20, 1921, the rate on 
asphalt from Richmond and El Segundo to El Paso wag re- 
duced to 55 cents, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, except that 
over one route the minimum weight of 70,000 pounds remained 
in effect. Continuing, the Commission said: 


While the rates assailed were in effect, there were rates on 
asphalt from these points of origin to Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
Denver, Colo., of 44 cents and 55 cents before and after August 
26, 1920, respectively, and complainant’s chief contention is that 
the rates to El Paso should have been the same. The short-line 
distance to El Paso from Richmond is 1,281 miles and from El 
Segundo 832 miles, Denver is 1,345 and 1,380 miles from Rich- 
mond and El Segundo, respectively, over the _ shortest routes. 
Complainant lists numerous commodities on which the rates to 
El Paso from California points during this period were the same 
as or lower than those to Denver and Albuquerque. 


The Commission found that the rates complained of were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 44 and 55 cents, 
respectively, prior and subsequent to August 26, 1920. Dissent- 
ing, Commissioner Hall said: 


The rates to Denver and Albuquerque were depressed, as ap- 
pears from the majority report, and accordingly are not a proper 
measyre of maximum reasonable rates to El Paso. Sixteen of 
the shipments were from Richmond. The short-line distance 
thence to El Paso is 1,281 miles. Over this route the ton-mile 
earnings under the rate assailed were 9.76 mills before August 
26, 1920, and 12.17 mills thereafter. Under the rates here found 
reasonable the earnings would have been 6.87 and 8.58 mills, re- 
spectively. Manifestly rates on asphalt which yield such low 
earnings are less than reasonable maxima. The complaint should 
be dismissed, at least as to these Richmond shipments. 


NEW ENGLAND MAIL PAY 


In a further report on No. 9200, the railway mail pay case, 
opened again to receive testimony in behalf of the New England 
railroads, opinion No. 8967, 85 I. C. C. 157-83, the Commission, in 
a report written by Commissioner McChord, prescribed increased 
rates of compensation for the New England carriers to date from 
December 13, 1923. The carriers, which do not include the 
branches of the Canadian roads operating in New England, esti- 
mated that there was a deficiency of $2,051,180.21 for a twelve 
month period upon data representing June, 1921, as a typical 
month. 3 


The Commission, in its report, said that upon re-examination 
of the facts and circumstances surrounding the transportation of 
the mail by the petitioning New England carriers, the present 
rates of pay were found inadequate. It denied the request of 
the carriers for the restoration of initial and terminal services. 
It also denied the request of the carriers for a finding as to rates 
of pay as of September 1, 1920. The Commission said it had not 
the power upon a re-examination to deal with rates in the past, 
but merely with those for the future. It agreed on that point 
with the postmaster-general. Its findings were as follows: 


It is our opinion that in a proceeding upon application for a re- 
examination under the act of July 28, 1916, we have authority to 
establish rates only for the future and not for the past. The carriers’ 
request for findings as to the past is therefore denied. 

Upon re-examination of the facts and circumstances surrounding 
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the transportation of mail matter by the applicant New England 
lines, we are of the opinion and find that the fair and reasonable rates 
of compensation to be received for the transportation of mail matter 
upon the said lines and the services connected therewith will be for 
the future as follows: 


For each mile of service— Cents 
ee Se CI og CE Rwsee: 0 34 boc VaR pen sed uses ewe Dees 45. 
ee ey eee Perr 25.5 
a i ee A I sao 65.000 0 so eek bheesaides oe gs cee 17 
i cs SD, NI ne Bhs 0 5.600) 0-0:0 0 0c te bb babs Cubs t5 6 baer 55 
ee ee on eee eae rr 47 
a a BI Nise 6s. as Cais 0 so EWS Bs wrc i wreseliavenD 25.5 
a er I IE: 9.050. 6'8'00'4.0.0 0.0 0.0.9 10,40-9 019-0 Eh 1k Oboe wee 13.5 
ee ne I I on ae ois dinin 0 0.0 5 piaidiove » 30 peg ss tn arenen 7.5 
IO, 65 6 0 5.60 e000 ctegwleide soe ee hervene 4, 
By & 15-fe0t CIOGOG-DOUGN. GPECE 2. 0... ccesceeseccssesccceses 17 
By @& -T-f00t ClOBCG=-DOMECR. GDPACE 0.00... ccevevecccoscoccccgese 8.5 


BY B 3-TOGC CHONG DOO BORSES oc cc ccc cca vecccccccccsicincenne 5 

The minimum payment on any mail route upon said lines, over 
any part of which mail is transported not less than six days a week, 
shall be $84 per mile per annum. 


LUMBER RATE REVISION . 


The Commission’s decision in No. 13449, North Carolina 
Pine Association et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., opinion 
No. 8981, 85 I. C. C. 270-819 (see Traffic World, January 12), 
will bring higher rates from southeastern and Carolina terri- 
tories to Philadelphia, New York and Boston and lower rates 
to interior points like Williamsport, Pa. and Buffalo, unless, by 
the application of the rule for disposing of fractions, there is no 
change at the ports from some points of origin. The table of 
typical rates published by the Commission for the guidance of 
the railroads is subject to the reduction ordered in Reduced 
Rates, 1922, 


The finding was that the rates were unreasonable but that 
they were not unduly prejudicial in comparison with rates from 
the Pacific coast. The Commission said that the spread in favor 
of the southern shippers had been increased by the general in- 
creases since 1918. - 


While the complaint attacked rates on both hardwood and 
pine the Commission, in its report, dealt only with rates on pine 
because, as it said, the great bulk of the traffic was pine and, 
generally speaking, the rates on both kinds of lumber were the 
same. 


At the hearing, the report said, the complainants asserted 
the rates were higher than the traffic would bear, particularly 
the lower grades of lumber, and that consequently the lower 
grades either were not moving at all or were moving by rail 
and water through the south Atlantic ports. The Commission 
said that at the argument it appeared that, since the 10 per 
cent reduction July 1, 1922, all grades were moving freely. 

Lumber interests in the southern pine blanket, the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, retail lumber dealers 
and Pacific coast lumber interests intervened in the case for the 
protection of their interests. In disposing of the allegation of 
unreasonableness, the Commission said: 





Complainants are anxious that the present origin relationships in 
the rates to water-competitive destinations remain unchanged, and 
We see no reason upon this record for requiring any material changes 
therein, except as may be necessary to conform to the fourth-section 
requirements later referred to. They do not criticize the destination 
groupings except to the extent that they create departures from 
the fourth section; nevertheless they suggest that we specifically 
outline the various destination groups to which the rates herein pre- 
scribed shall apply. The record is not sufficiently complete to per- 
mit us to determine the rate which should apply to each point in 
the destination territory, and in the absence of complaint from re- 
ceivers of lumber at such points no good purpose would be served 
by doing so. 

We find that rates constructed on the following basis, subject to 
the reduction of 10 per cent hereinafter referred to, are, and for the 
future will be, reasonable maximum rates for the transportation of 
lumber and forest products taking the same rates, in carloads, from 
Virginia cities and points in the Southeast from which the assailed 
rates apply, to trunk-line and New England territories: 

—-From Norfolk, Va.—— 


‘Distance Rates Distance Rates 


To— Miles Cents To— Miles Cents 

Philadelphia, Pa.: F Syracuse, N. Y.: 

Present® ........ 256 718.2 ee es 562 29.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 20 Reasonable ..... ... 30 
New York, N. Y.: Albany, N. Y.: 

PYOGGRt? © seve ed 347 25.9 Preset? | sds ce: 492 29.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 26 Reasonable ..... ... 28 
Williansport, Pa.: Hartford, Conn.: 

SOU 06 scene 361 29.4 x. 459 729.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 26 Reasonable ...... ... 28 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Boston, Mass.: 

Present* ........ 503 32.2 Present? ..cccesse 579 29.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 29 Reasonable ..... ... 30 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

oe I Se 580 31.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 


30 
—From Goldsboro, N, C.— 


Distance Rates Distance Rates 


To— Miles Cents To— Miles Cents 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Syracuse, N. Y.: 

i 410 28.5 PYORORALE® . .s.00.ce0% 703 38.5 

Reeamsonadle . 2... cee 29 Reasonable ..... ... 39 
New York, N. Y.: _ Albany, N. Y.: 

3, ee 502 $34.5 Present® ........ 647 38.5 

Reasonable ...... ... 35 Reasonable ...... ... 37 
Williamsport, Pa.: Hartford, Conn.: 

Present* ........ 492 38.5 Present® ........ 614 788.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 35 Reasonable ..... ... 37 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: Boston, Mass.: 


Present? ..eccoee 577 36 Present® 5.0.0.6 734 $38.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 36 Reasonable ..... ... 39 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

aT 711 40 

Reasonable ..... ... 39 





From Sumter, Ss. C.— 


Distance Rates Distance Rates 


To— Miles Cents To— Miles Cents 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Syracuse, N. Y.: 

De Se Or 588 t36 le eee 881 45.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 36 Reasonable ..... ... 46 
New York, N. Y.: Albany, N. Y.: 3 

EERE es 680 $41.5 bo a errr 825 45.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 42 Reasonable ..... ... 44 
Williamsport, Pa.: Hartford, Conn.: 

(.. | a 670 45.5 Present* ........ 792 $45.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 42 Reasonable ..... ... 44 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Boston, Mass.: 

BOONE” ccccccce 755 42.5 PROC Vs. eeu 912 $45.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 43 Reasonable ..... 2%. 46 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

NE 060s ewe 889 46.5 

Reasonable ..... ... 46 





From Albany, Ga.—— 


Distance Rates Distance Rates 


To— Miles Cents To— Miles Cents 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Syracuse, N, Y.: 

| oe 944 740 Present® ....... 1,239 50.5 

Reasonable ......... 40 Reasonable ..... ..++. 50 
New York, N. Y.: Albany, N. Y.: 

Présent* ........ 1,035 445.5 Pkesent* ....... 1,180 50.5 

Reasonable ......... 46 Reasonable ......-..- 48 
Williamsport, Pa.: Hartford, Conn.: 

iy 1,024 50.5 ere 1,148 749.5 

Reasonable ..... «+... 46 Reasonable ..... eeeee 48 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Boston, Mass.: 

DUONOMEY: osacces 999 49.5 POORER isiéaccs 1,270 $49.5 

Reasonable ......... 47 Reasonable ........-. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

WUOGONE” cesses 1,132 49.5 

Reasonable ......... 50 


—From Live Oak, Fla.—— 
Distance Rates To— 
Miles Cents 


Miles Cents 
Distance Rates 


To— 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Syracuse, N. Y 


Present®. ......»; 972 41.5 Present* ....... 1,265 50.5 

Reasonable ......... 41 Reasonable ....- oec- 51 
New York, N. Y.: Albany, N. Y.: 

BONG ccc weve 1,064 746.5 Present?  ..ccore 1,209 50.5 

Reasonable ......... 47 TROGMOMEDIG 20600 cece 49 
Williamsport, Pa.: Hartford, Conn.: : 

Present® ....... 1,054 50.5 Present® ........ 1,176 50.5 

Reasonable ......... 47 Reasonable »..... .-.. 49 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Boston, Mass.: ss 

Present® ....... 1,139 48 Present* ........ 1,296 $50.5 

Reasonable ......... 48 De 51 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Present? .cccsee 1,272 52 

Reasonable ......... 


51 

*In effect June 30, 1922. +t Water-Competitive rates. 

We further find that the assailed rates from Richmond to points 
in trunk-line and New England territories are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed reasonable maximum 
rates from Norfolk to the same destinations, p 

In arriving at the rates prescribed in the foregoing table the 
reasonable maximum rate from Goldsboro to New York was first 
determined and this rate extended to Williamsport. The rate to 
Philadelphia was then made 6 cents under New York, Pittsburgh 1 
cent over Williamsport, Buffalo 3 cents over Pittsburgh and the 
same rate extended to Syracuse, Albany and Hartford 2 cents over 
New York, and Boston 4 cents over New York. The rates from the 
other points of origin named were determined by continuing the 
present relationship in the rates from all points to New York and 
using the same formula for arriving at rates to the cther destinations. 
This formula was slightly departed from in determining reasonable 
maximum rates from Norfolk to Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

The carriers will be expected to revise rates, other than those 
above specifically prescribed, from Virginia cities and points in the 
Southeast to points in the destination territory, wherever necessary 
to accord with the specific rates hereinbefore found reasonable; pro- 
vided, that present rate relationships at points of origin shall be 
maintained so far as may be consistent with the findings made in 
this report. 

In connection with the case the Commission considered 
about seventy-five fourth section applications and issued an or- 
der thereon, No. 8843, granting relief to the longer lines, within 
the limits of the basis for making the rates and not in viola- 
tion of the lowest combination. To the Tennessee Central it 
granted relief, not only on account of circuity, but also absolved 
that carrier from observance of the equi-distance part of the 


fourth section. To that relief Commissioner Campbell dissented. 


KITCHEN CABINET RATE 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 13695, Was- 
muth-Endicott Company vs. Wabash Railway et al., opinion No. 
8992, 85 I. C. C. 370-2, the Commission holding that the rates 
applicable on kitchen cabinets from Andrews, Ind., to Oakland, 
Calif., in 1921, were not unreasonable. A rate of $4.20 was 
assessed. Prior to August 25, 1920, a commodity rate of $2.26%, 
minimum 18,000 pounds, was applicable to Oakland. The rate 
was restricted to cabinets of “actual value not exceeding $18 
each.” On August 26, 1920, the rate was increased $3.02. This 
rate was canceled March 15, 1921, restored October 3, 1921, 
and is now in effect. The item restoring the rate carried for 
the first time a provision for an agreed declaration in writing 
for a released value not exceeding $18 under authority of a 
released rate order. After cancellation and before restoration 
the rate was $4.20, minimum 12,000 pounds, applicable on new 
and old furniture, without restriction as to value. The com- 
plainant conceded that the value of the cabinets was $38 each 
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and asserted that, prior to making these shipments, similar 
cabinets moved over the same route at the commodity rate of 
$3.02 despite the restriction as to value. 

The Commission said the subsequent establishment of a 
released rate did not of itself entitle complainants to reparation 
on these shipments, which moved at a rate under which the 
defendants were liable for the full actual value. It said that, as 
these shipments were not transported by defendants under a 
limited liability, the issue was not what would be a maximum 
reasonable rate on cabinets released to a value of $18 each, but 
whether the applicable rate of $4.20 was unreasonable for cab- 
inets transported without limitation of liability. 

Commissioner Campbell dissented, saying that the rate of 
$3.02 seenied reasonable and that reparation should be awarded 
to the basis of that rate. 


IMPORTED NEWSPRINT CASE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14403, Express Publish- 
ing Company vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al., 
opinion No. 8973, 85 I. C, C., 203-6, holding rates on imported 
newsprint paper, from Galveston to San Antonio, not unreason- 
able. The complaint was against a rate of 27.5 cents. A rate 
of 25 cents plus charges incident to the transfer from water to 
rail at Galveston was requested. 

The defendants challenged the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion on the ground that the transportation from Galveston to 
San Antonio was intrastate commerce. The Commission said 
that principles enunciated in the Worthington Case, 225 U. S. 
101, Southern Pacific Terminal Company vs. I. C. C, 219 U. S. 
498, and other cases along that line disposed of that contention. 
It said the foreign character of this commerce was not destroyed 
by its handling at Galveston. 

In connection with this case the Commission had to con- 
sider whether the Texas common point territory constituted an 
unduly large group in connection with this traffic. It covers an 
area of 120,000 square miles. The Commission said that in 
view of the necessarily distant origin of the traffic here con- 
sidered it could not on the record presented find this Texas 
common point group unreasonably large. 


PREJUDICE TO BE REMOVED 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order for its removal 
have been made in No. 13829, Settle Lumber Company vs. Alaba- 
ma & Vicksburg Railway et al., opinion No. 8971, 85 I. C. C., 197-9, 
as to rates on lumber from points in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Louisiana to Madisonville, O., for Pennsyl- 
vania delivery. The Commission said the rates were unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the contemporaneous 
rates to Oakley, Norwood, Hyde Park and East Norwood. The 
undue prejudice is to be removed not later than April 2. 


LUMBER RATES REASONABLE. 


The Commission has dismissed in No. 13193, Ingram Day 
Lumber Company vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al., opinion No. 
8993, 85 I. C. C., 373-6, finding rates on lumber from Lyman, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., and from Lyman 
to Gulfport, Miss., for export, not unreasonable or unduly pre- 
judicial. The complaint alleged such rates were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial and asked for reparation on shipments 
made in the two year period, prior to the filing, and the pre- 
scription of reasonable and non-prejudicial rates for the future. 

The rates attacked were from a considerable blanket and 
the Commission said the record afforded no sufficient basis for 
a finding that the blanket rate, increased and decreased in ac- 
cordance with changes in the two year period, was unreason- 
able or that the blanket method of making lumber rates should 
be disturbed in this case. It said the record was not sufficient 
to sustain a finding of undue prejudice. 

Commissioner Campbell in a dissent said the blanket 
method might be properly employed where it did not result in 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates. He said he believed 
the rates charged this complainant had been shown to have 
been both unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and that the 
Commission should not refrain from so finding, even though 
the blanket adjustment might thereby be disturbed. 


BARRACK BAG RATING 


An order to establish second class rating on barrack bags 
in Southern Classification, any quantity, not later than March 
8, has been made in No. 14009, American Mills Company vs. 
Canton Railroad et al., opinion No. 8975, 85 I. C. C., 214-16. The 
Commission found a first class rating, any quantity, unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded second class and awarded repa- 
ration on shipments from Canton Station, Baltimore to Atlanta, 
Ga., in July, 1921, the reparation to be made to the basis of 
$1.53 per 100 pounds. 





EMPTY BARREL RATING 

In a report on I, and S. No.. 1911, cancellation of inter- 
state classification rating on empty wooden barrels, opinion 
No. 8966, 85 I. C. C. 154-6, the Commission has condemned the 
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proposal of the carriers to cancel class K rating, on interstate 
shipments, of empty wooden barrels, minimum 10,000 pounds, 
excess over minimum at 50 per cent of class K, published in 
note 58, South Carolina exceptions to Southern Classification, 
thus restricting the application of the present class K rating 
to South Carolina intrastate traffic and leaving in effect the 
classification rating of fourth class, minimum 12,000 on inter- 
state traffic. Upon protest of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, manufacturing barrels at Savannah, Ga., the schedules 
were suspended. The Atlantic Coast Line undertook the de- 
fense of the proposal. It said the class K rating was too low. 
The Commission said it had been in effect since 1880 intra- 
state in South Carolina and from Georgia into South Carolina 
and that from Savannah into South Carolina the Coast Line 
had maintained rates on practically all commodities, the same 
as the intrastate rates in that state. The Commission said 
that commodity rates, which would not be affected by the can- 
cellation, to South Carolina points, from Atlanta and Macon, 
where competitors of the protestant were located, compared 
favorably, distance considered, with the present rates from 
Savannah into South Carolina. It also said the rates proposed, 
for 150 miles and under, were from 89 to 185 per cent in excess 
of the present Shreveport scale for like distances. 


SAND COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 13821, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company vs. Director-General, opinion 
No. 9008, 85 I. C. C. 418-9, the Commission holding the rate on 


sand, from East St. Louis to Decatur, IIl., in August, 1918, was 
not unreasonable. 


CROSSTIES RATE CASE 

The Commission has dismissed No. 14790, Germain Com- 
pany vs. Louisville & Nashville, opinion No. 9013, 85 I. C. C. 
449-51, finding that rates on yellow pine crossties, from Floma- 
ton, Bluff Springs, Stapleton and Bay Minette, to Mobile, Ala., 
for reshipment by water, are not unreasonable, although the 
rates are higher than those on lumber. The complaint was 
based on the theory that the rates should not have been higher 
than those on lumber. It was shown that the lumber rates 
were depressed to meet float service down the Escambia River, 
to meet which, low rates were made between several points. 
Generally, however, the lumber rates, except at such points, 
were higher than those with which comparison was made in 
this case. The Commission pointed out that in the big lumber 
case, 52 I. C. C. 598, it pointed out that lumber rates were 
not to be used as the measure for rates on all things that might 
be included in the lumber list, when there were factors, such 
as water, market and carrier competition, to be considered. It 
said its finding in that case was not to be interpreted to mean 
that if rates on lumber were less than reasonable as maxima, 
they might nevertheless be used as a measure of reasonableness 
of rates on lumber products, even though such a relationship 


to depressed lumber rates might be prescribed under an allega- 
tion of undue prejudice. 


BRICK CANCELLATION FORBIDDEN 


A decision of non-justification has been made in I. and S. 
No. 1915, cancellation of rates on brick and draintile from St. 
Louis to C. St. P. M. & O. Nebraska stations, opinion No. 8988, 
85 I. C. C. 353-6. The proposal was to cancel rates to stations 
on the Omaha in northeastern Nebraska. Upon protest of the 
Clay Products Traffic Association the schedules were suspended. 
The respondents said the joint rates were established in March, 
1923, through error in publication, which, the Commission 
pointed out, was no sufficient reason for cancellation. The Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, which could not be either originating or 
delivering carrier, said it could see no reason why it should 
be an intermediate carrier in a three-line route materially 
longer than available two-line routes. The Commission said that 
the Northwestern and the Omaha were operated under a com- 
mon control and might, for some purposes, be treated as a 


single line in computing distances under a scale used in making 
rates. 


ANTHRACITE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13289, Mark McFadden vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, opinion No. 8990, 85 I. C. C. 365-6, as to rates and shipments 
from points in Pennsylvania to Detroit, in the period of federal 
control, on the authority of the Gosline case, 55 L C. C. 220, in 
which a double increase was condemned. The Commission held 
the rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $3.70 per 
ton on prepared sizes and $3.45 per ton (long) on the smaller sizes 
and awarded reparation to that basis. The report also embraces 
No. 18289 (Sub. Nos. 2 and 9), Same vs. Same; (Sub. Nos. 1, 6 
and 7), R. L. Aylward vs. Same; (Sub. Nos. 3 and 5), West Side 
Coal Company vs. Same; (Sub. No. 4), Schmied Coal & Lumber 
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Company vs. Same; (Sub. No. 8), Union Coal Company vs. Same, 
and (Sub. No. 10), F. E. Burdette Coal Company vs. Same. 


LARD SUBSTITUTE RATE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13969, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. vs. Director-General, opinion No. 9008, 85 I. C. C. 433-4, on 
a finding that the fifth class rate on lard substitute, from Bay- 
onne, N. J., to Boston, applied on twenty-three carloads shipped 
in 1919 and 1920 was applicable and not unreasonable. The ap- 
plicable rate was 25.5 cents. Contemporaneously there was a 
rate of 15 cents on “compound lard and stearine.” The com- 
plainant contended ihat the commodity description was broad 
enough to cover the shipments. January 1, 1920, that 15 cent 
rate became applicable to “compound lard and stearine.” The 
Commission found that the article shipped was not “compound 
lard and stearine.” 


COLEMANITE MISROUTED 

The Commission has entered an order of reparation in No. 
14395, West End Chemical Company vs. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake et al., opinion No. 8986, 85 I. C. C., 339-40, on a finding 
that -a shipment of one carload of colemanite from St. Thomas, 
Nev., to West End, Calif., was misrouted, that the rate of $2.835 
per 100 pounds charged was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of 45 cents applicable on the route of movement, 
and that the rate applicable via Daggett and Mojave, the route 
over ‘which the shipment should have moved, was ‘unreasonable 


to the extent that it exceeded 36 cents, to the basis of which 
reparation was ordered. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 

An order of reparation has been entered by the Commission 
in a report in No. 13689, R. L. Muse Lumber Company vs. Di- 
rector-General, as agent, opinion No. 8980, 85 I. C. C., 267-9, on 
a finding that an interstate rate of 30.5 cents charged on four 
carloads of lumber from Hartwell, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., and 
then shipped to St. Elmo, IIll., was applicable, but that on one 
carload that stopped at St. Louis an intrastate rate of 16 cents 
was applicable whereas 17 cents was charged. The reparation 
was ordered on account of the overcharge on the one carload. 
The lumber in the shipments that moved beyond St. Louis was 
sold in transit. The Commission said the sole issue was whether the 
transportation of the four carloads from Hartwell to St. Louis 
was intrastate or interstate in character. It held that the transpor- 
tation to St. Louis was part of a continueus through movement 
from Hartwell to an interstate destination. While yet in tran- 
sit the lumber was sold and the bills of lading were indorsed 
to a dealer at an interstate point, the Commission said. That 
the complainant had no definite intention of shipping beyond 
St. Louis was not material, the Commission said. 


TOBACCO CASE DISMISSED 

The Commission has dismissed No. 14257, Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, opinion No. 9010, 85 I. C. C. 489-40, on a finding that the 
rates applicable on leaf tobacco, in carloads, shipped in the 
period of federal control, from Nashville, Ga., to Richmond, 
Va., were not unreasonable. The report also covers two sub- 
sidiary numbers, Same vs. Same. The complaints alleged that 
a rate of $1.04, imposed on ten cars of leaf shipped in July 
and August, 1919, was unreasonable. Reparation was asked to 
the basis of a rate of 85 cents established August 22, 1919. 


REPARATION:-ON SAND 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14040, Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. 
vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8985, 85 I. C. C. 337-8, as 
to the charges for the movement of sand, between points within 
the switching limits of Knoxville, Tenn., between July and De- 
cember, 1918. The Commission said they were unreasonable to 


the extent they exceeded the subsequently established rate of 
$5 per car. 


CRUDE OIL ORDER 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
order establishing a reasonable rate not later than March 8 
have been made in No. 13990, Kanotex Refining Company vs. 
Midland Valley, opinion No. 8972, 85 I. C. C. 200-2, as to a rate 
on crude oil from Frankfort, Okla., to Arkansas City, Kan., 
between December 19, 1921, and March 23, 1922. The com- 
plainant alleged that a rate of 13 cents was unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded 6 cents. Repara- 
tion was requested to the basis of such rate. The Commission 
found it unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 9 cents and 
prescribed a rate of 8 cents for the future. 


MISROUTING REPARATION 
In a report on No. 13339, Coastwise Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio, opinion No. 9011, 85 I. C. C. 
441-5, the Commission has found the defendant’s charge on 
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interstate shipments of loose lumber from St. George, Staten 
Island, to the foot of Clinton street, Brooklyn, the latter a 
point within the New York lighterage limits, has not been 
shown to have been or to be otherwise unlawful. It found that 
five shipments from Midvale, W. Va., had been misrouted and 
awarded reparation. 


SAND AND GRAVEL RATES 


In a report on No. 13365, Roquemore Gravel Company vs. 
Atlanta & West Point et al., opinion No. 8968, 85 I. C. C., 184-6, the 
Commission found the rates on sand and gravel from Montgom- 
ery, Ala, to La Grange, Ga., unreasonable, awarded reparation 
and ordered the establishment of a rate of 90 cents per ton, not 
later than April 2. The rates alleged to be unreasonable were 


$1.13 and $1 on sand and gravel, respectively. The complaint | 


asked for a rate of 90 cents and reparation to the basis of such 
a rate on shipments made on and after September 10, 1921. The 
90-cent rate was requested before shipments were made. The 
Commission found the rates unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded $1 per net ton prior to July 1, 1922, and 90 cents there- 
after, 





DEMURRAGE DAMAGE NOT PROVED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11606, John E. Murray 
vs. Director-General, opinion No. 9005, 85 I. C. C. 422-4, upon 
a finding that on further hearing complainant had failed to 
make adequate proof of the amount of reparation due because 
of collection of demurrage charges found illegal in the original 
report, 69 I. C. C. 477. In that original report the Commission 
found that “the demurrage charges were not unlawful except 
that the demurrage charges assessed for the detention after 
reconsignment orders were given of cars forwarded from points 
of origin prior to the effective dates of embargoes against 
destinations to which complainant tendered such orders, were 
illegal.” 

Complainant’s witness, according to the report, admitted 
the request for diversion or reconsignment were all oral and 
offered no evidence of written instructions. There was a con- 
flict of testimony, the report said, as to whether all the cars 
which it was asserted were shipped between March 20 and 
April 1, 1918, and were on hand at New Durham, N. J., the hold 
point, on any given day during the period, were actually ordered 
reconsigned to New York harbor for export. 

The Commission said the record was inadequate to admit 
determination of the amount of reparation due complainant. 


OAK LUMBER REPARATION 


The Commission, in a report on No. 13999, Traffic Bureau 
of Nashville, Tenn., vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8978, 85 
I. C. C. 261-2, has held unreasonable a combination rate of 23 
cents gn oak lumber from New Houlka, Miss., to Nashville, 
Tenn., to the extent it exceeded 19 cents and awarded repara- 
tion to that basis. The lumber in question moved in January 
and February, 1920. 


HORSE AND MULE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 13621, Fies & Sons vs. Director-General, 
opinion No. 8970, 85 I. C. C. 195-6, as to rates on three carloads 
of horses and. mules, shipped in March and April, 1919, from 
Centaur, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala. The Commission said the 
rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the aggre- 
gate of the intermediates and gave reparation to that basis. 


TRANSIT RESTRICTIONS CASE 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 
1920, Restriction in Routing on Grain and Grain Products from 
Kansas City to Texas, found the limitations proposed by the Mis- 
souri Pacific on grain and products accorded transit at Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Atchison and Leavenworth and reshipped to 
destinations in Texas had not been justified. It ordered can- 
cellation of the schedules and discontinuance of the proceedings. 
The Missouri Pacific proposed to restrict its participation in joint 
rates on grain and products originating on its lines, so that, with 
certain exceptions, the rates would not apply if the traffic were 
delivered to connecting lines at the Missouri River points men- 
tioned. Kansas City grain interests protested and procured sus- 
pension of the schedules. 

Under existing tariffs grain originating on the Missouri Pa- 
cific and its connections may be stored at Kansas City and 
reshipped under transit arrangements to points in Texas over 
all lines parties to the applicable joint rate tariff, including the 
Kansas City Southern, the St. Louis-San Francisco and the M- 
K-T. That arrangement, so far as the Kansas City Southern 
and the Frisco were concerned, was not the result of any agree- 
ment, but merely because of the publication of a tariff by Leland. 
The situation respecting the M-K-T, the report said, was differ- 
ent. They have an arrangement of many years’ standing. They 
have no desire to change it, says the report. By the suspended 
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schedules it undertook to restrict the haul beyond Kansas City 
to itself and.the M-K-T. 

The publication of the cancellation supplement brought up 
the question of grain rate adjustments thrown out of line by 
the various general increases and the question whether con- 
demnation of the schedules would force the Missouri Pacific to 
short-haul itself. The Commission treated those questions at 
considerable length. In part it said: 


Respondent insists that under section 15(4) of the interstate 
commerce act it is entitled to reserve to itself the long haul on traffic 
which it originates provided that in doing so it does not use routes 
which are unreasonably long. It points out that, under the spe- 
cial applications of the M.-K.-T. and the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
the suspended schedules will still leave open various routes to des- 
tinations in Texas which in many instances will be considerably 
more direct than those including the K. C. §. and the Frisco south 
of Kansas City. It asserts further that to the comparatively few 
destinations in the extreme eastern part of Texas, on which pro- 
testants lay much stress, the routes available will not be unreason- 
ably long as compared with that of the K. C. S. beyond Kansas City. 
It states that if the protestants find it necessary to reship over the 
lines of the K. C. S. they may do so on the basis of the Kansas 
City combination, inasmuch as through routes on that basis are in 
existence over all lines south of Kansas City. 

Protestants state that the location of their elevators at Kansas 
City on the K. C. S. makes it extremely difficult to obtain satisfac- 
tory service unless the outbound movement is over that line. They 
cite Marshall, Tex., as a typical and important distributing point 
in Texas and assert that unless shipments reach that point from 
the east through Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., their customers at Marshall 
are deprived of certain transit privileges. They contend that in the 
handling of grain at a primary market such as Kansas City there 
should be a freedom of choice of outbound routes and that any rate 
adjustment which has a tendency to restrict that choice operates to 
the serious disadvantage of transit shippers. They point out that 
their privilege of using the lines of any carrier on a combination 
basis, referred to by respondents, is illusory for the reason that 
combination rates to the destination territory in issue are 3.5 cents 
per 100 pounds higher.than the joint through rates, a difference which 
the grain business could not bear. 

Much evidence was introduced by the parties in support of their 
respective contentions which need not be discussed in view of our 
conclusions. As we have said, respondent’s principal justification for 
closing these desirable routes out of Kansas City under joint rates 
is to reserve to itself the long haul. But the item by which it 
seeks to effect this excepts one of its connections, the M.-K.-T. Sec- 
tion 3 of the interstate commerce act prohibits carriers from dis- 
criminating as between connecting lines in the interchange of traffic. 
The provisions of that section are as weighty as those of section 15, 
upon which respondent relies. The route of the M.-K.-T. to Texas 
is direct and it reaches with its own rails most of the important 
cities in that state. The suspended schedules would tend to divert 
the bulk of this traffic to the M.-K.-T. and away from all other 
lines, not excepting respondent. For many years transit shippers 
at Kansas City have been free to select from among outbound car- 
riers, with assurance that the freight charges over all lines would 
be the same. This freedom of movement was brought about by a 
rate adjustment under which the combination rates, consisting of 
local rates into the transit point and proportional rates were made 
the same as the corresponding joint through rates. Under the vari- 
ous increases of recent years that adjustment has been disturbed 
and the joint rates are considerably lower than the combinations. 
At many of the larger markets readjustments have restored the 
former relationships and protestants would be satisfied with such a 
readjustment at Kansas City. Where, as here, the joint rates are 
lower than the combinations an attempt to restrict the choice of out- 
bound carriers under joint rates has a further and serious effect 
upon many shippers who have built up their business under the old 
adjustment. The present level of combination rates is not attribut- 
able to respondent more than to other carriers, but it would enable 
respondent, if permitted, to limit in a material degree the field of 
operation of transit shippers located on other lines in the same mar- 
ket. We have repeatedly expressed the view that at recognized 
markets the: “in-and-out” adjustment under which the combination 
rates equal the through rates over all lines not unreasonably long is 
highly desirable. The record now before us supports this view. 

Much stress is laid by respondent upon the opportunities under the 
present adjustment for so-called “scalping” of rates. Under the 
broad application of the tariff. shipments may move from points 
south or southeast of Kansas City to that market and thence, after 
elevation, milling or storage, to points in Texas over the lines of 
the K. C. S. and the Frisco at the balance of the joint through 
rates. Respondent declines to furnish transit service upon grain orig- 
inating and moving to destination on its own line in case of so 
roundabout a haul and contends that other lines should not be 
permitted to so handle the grain which it originates. It urges that 
such a practice constitutes a waste of transportation which the sus- 
pended schedules would cure. The record does not show what tonnage, 
if any, is handled in this manner, and protestants assert that their 
grain is drawn from stations north and west of Kansas City. The 
restriction proposed by respondent is not confined to instances of 
wasteful transportation. 

We find that the schedules under suspension have not been justi- 
fied. An order will be entered requiring their cancellation and dis- 
continuing this proceeding. 


FORBIDS STRAWBOARD INCREASES 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1926, Strawboard and Other Paper 
Articles, in carloads, from transcontinental defined territory to 
South Pacific Coast points, opinion No. 9020, 85 I. C. C. 470-4, 
the Commission has held not justified proposed increased rates 
on strawboard from transcontinental groups D, E and J to south 
Pacific coast destinations. It ordered the suspended schedules 
canceled and discontinued its proceedings. The schedules were 
suspended upon the protests of manufacturers of strawboard in 
Group D territory. 

The strawboard articles, the Commission said, were all rated 
fifth class, and constituted what are known as schedule C items, 
with respect to the degree of water competition encountered in 
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transcontinental movement. The protestants’ interest and evi- 
dence was confined, the Commission said, to strawboard, N. O. 
S., from Group D origin territory to destinations taking rate 
basis 8. They produced, the Commission said, approximately 
90 per cent of this commodity made in the United States. The 
rate on the entire list was voluntarily reduced by the carriers 
to $1.13 on October 10, 1922, primarily, the report said, that 
they might obtain some of the roofing-felt, building paper and 
wall board traffic that was moving heavily by water. 

Upon further investigation, the carriers learned that, al- 
though some of the commodities in the paper article list had 
been moving by water in substantial quantities, others had not. 
In respect of the iatter, the Commission said, they felt the re 
duction of October, 1922, was a mistake, and that the applicable 
rates were unjustifiably low and should be increased. Therefore 
they selected a list of articles including strawboard for an in- 
crease. 

The Commission said the record did not disclose sufficient 
difference in transportation conditions to warrant relatively 
higher rates on strawboard than on the various manufactured 
aticles with which strawboard was compared. It said some dif- 
ference in rates should be observed as between that commodity 
and the higher grade paper articles now taking a rate of $1.25. 
It said the earnings under the present rate seemed fair and 
reasonable considering the length of the haul. Alternative rates 
on strawboard based on a 60,000 pound minimum, it said, ap- 
peared desirable. 


COMMISSION REVERSES ITSELF 


In a report on further hearing on No. 11842, General Iron 
Works vs. Director-General, ,Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, et al., opinion No. 9014, 85 I. C. C. 452-6, the Commis- 
sion found rates on iron and steel tanks, from Ranger, Texas, 
to Minden, La., and from Jenks and Morris, Okla., to Minden, 
Shreveport, and Gahagan, La., and on second-hand lumber from 
Jenks and Morris to Shreveport and Minden unreasonable, and 
awarded reparation. In the original report, 64 I. C. C. 532, it 
found that the rates on tanks from Ranger, Jenks and Morris 
to Minden, Frazier’s Spur, Gahagan and Shreveport, and on 
second-hand lumber from Jenks and Morris to Shreveport and 
Minden not unreasonable, but that the rates on tanks, from Elm- 
wood Place and Ivorydale, Ohio, to Gahagan were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the aggregate of contemporaneous in- 
termediates. 

On the rehearing no additional evidence was offered respect- 
ing the rates from Elmwood Place and Ivorydale and the previ- 
ous finding thereto was affirmed. 

On the further hearing the complainant emphasized the fact 
that the subsequently established rates to which it had asked 
reparation, were suggested and established by the carriers to 
move the particular shipments, but, because of more than three 
months’ delay in their establishment, the shipments were moved 
prior thereto. The complainant asserted that in the prior re- 
port the Commission erred in stating that the tanks were shipped 
to Minden solely because of an embargo at Homer, La. The 
Commission said that ordinarily tank farms for oil were lo- 
cated some distance from the oil producing section in order to 
obtain cheaper land and to lessen the fire danger... The tank 
farm for the Homer field, it said, was constructed at Minden 
where most of the shipments in question were used and that at 
the time the shipments were made the exact location for the tanks 
had not been made and that the shipments were reconsigned 
after the locations had been obtained. 


CEDAR POST REPARATION 


In a report on No. 12308, Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Company vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8983, 85 I. C. C, 327-30, 
the Commission found rates on cedar posts, carloads, from points 
in Arkansas to various destinations in Nebraska and Kansas, 
except from Pyatt, Ark., to Orleans, Neb., unreasonable and 
awarded reparation. Fifteen carloads of posts were shipped be- 
tween July 25, 1918, and February 10, 1919. The complaint al- 
leged the rates were unreasonable primarily, because each com- 
ponent of the through rate was subjected to an increase under 
General Order No. 28. Reparation was sought only to the extent 
the rates charged exceeded those established February 25, 1919, 
when rates reflecting but a single increase were made operative. 

The Director-General offered no evidence, the report said. 
He rested his case on his contention that the complaint was 
indefinite. The Commission said that after specifically setting 
forth the rates on each shipment, the complaint alleged that 
the charges collected were excessive, unjust and unreasonable. 
The complaint was sufficiently definite, the Commission said, to 
apprize the defendant of the issue. The Director-General also 
contended that the Missouri & North Arkansas was not under 
federal control when some of the shipments were moved and 
that therefore it was a necessary party defendant. That car- 
tier, the Commission said, in the entire period of the shipments, 
Was under federal control. 

The Commission found, in addition to the finding in rela- 
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tion to the rates from Pyatt to Orleans, that the assailed rates 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded from Eureka 
Springs to Bellwood 28.5 cents, to Dunning 39 cents, to Colum- 
bus 29.5 cents, and to Ansley 37 cents; from Grandview to Ord 
36.5 cents, to Grand Island 31 cents, to Sargent 38 cents, and 
to Norcatur 35 cents; from Berryville to Columbus 29.5 cents, and 
from Elk Ranch to St, Paul 29.5 cents. 


COAL RATE UNREASONABLE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 12112, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8991, 85 I. C. C. 367-9, as 
to a rate on coal from Dora to Ruffner, Ala., in the period of fed- 
eral control. The Commission said the rate was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded $1.25 per net ton and awarded reparation 
to that basis. The Commission held the rate on coal from Dora 
to Sloss, in the same period, not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 


CLAY CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14077, Louisville Fire 
Brick Works vs. Director-General et al., opinion No. 9015, 85 I. 
C. C. 457-60, finding the rates on crude clay from Stapleton and 
Huntingburg, Ind., to Louisville between June 25, 1918, and Octo- 
ber 16, 1919, inclusive, not unreasonable. The report also cov- 
ers No. 14677, Louisville Pottery Company vs. Director-General. 


CONTRACTORS’ OUTFITS CASE 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 13342, Gila 
Water Company et al. vs. Arizona Eastern Railroad et al., opinion 
No. 9000, 85 I. C. C. 408-11, on a finding that the rates on con- 
tractors’ and graders’ outfits between San Francisco and points 
taking the San Francisco rate and Hassayampa, Ariz., in July 
and August, 1920, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial. 

Commissioner Campbell dissenting, said the uncertainty of 
future movement should not deter the Commission from finding 
rates charged unreasonable when, as in this case, they appeared 
to be excessive for the service performed. 


FLOOR-SWEEPING COMPOUND RATE 
The Commission has dismissed No. 13779, Fitch Dustdown 
Company vs. Ann Arbor et al., opinion No. 9002, 85 I. C. C. 416-17, 
on a finding that the third class rating applicable under Official 


_ Classification to less than carload shipments of floor-sweeping 


compounds, in bulk, in barrels, was not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint alleged unreasonableness and 
asked for a fourth class rating. 


WITHDRAWAL NOT JUSTIFIED 

The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1922, cancel- 
lation application of through rates via Pennsylvania Railroad 
on sisal from Gulf ports, stored at Indianapolis, Ind., destined 
to Chicago, Ill.,-and Michigan City, Ind., said the proposed can- 
cellation had not been justified and ordered the cancellation 
of the suspended schedules. 

In justification of the suspended schedules the Pennsylvania 
said the routes over which many of the shipments moved were 
extremely circuitous and the revenue which it received from 
the traffic was not compensatory. The Commission said the 
proposed cancellation appeared to have resulted from a disagree- 
ment over divisions, or from the failure of the Pennsylvania to 
obtain what it considered proper divisions from its connections. 
It called attention to the fact that it had often told carriers 
that disagreement over divisions was no justification for in- 
creased rates. In view of the fact that the Pennsylvania was 
not proposing to withdraw entirely from participation in the 
through rates, over the circuitous routes from the Texas ports 
but limited its withdrawal to sisal which had been stored in 
transit at Indianapolis, the Commission said, it found that the 
proposed schedules had not been justified in whole or in part. 

Commissioner Potter dissented, but did not tell why. 


SOFT COAL REPARATION 
A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14316, Municipal Electric and Water 
Departments, City of Anderson, vs. Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western et al., opinion No. 9012, 85 I. C. C. 446-8, as to rates 
and charges on 13 carloads of bituminous coal from Springfield 
and Keyes, Ill., to Indianapolis and diverted in transit to An- 
derson, Ind. The shipments were made in September, 1920, and 
a rate of $3.15 was imposed. The Commission said that that 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.52 per ton and 

awarded reparation to the basis of that rate. 


AMMUNITION BOX CASE 
The Commission has dismissed No. 14712, Ludwig Fried- 
lander vs. Director-General, Pennsylvania, et al., opinion No. 
9018, 85 I. C. C. 465-6, on a finding that a rate of 60 cents charged 
on empty ammunition boxes from Tullytown, Pa., to Chicago in 
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October and November, 1919, was applicable. The allegation 
was that the rate was illegal, unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. The Commission said the allegations of unreason- 
ableness and discrimination were barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. A rate of 52.5 cents was currently applicable to “car- 
riers; ammunition boxes, wooden, metal lined.” The boxes in 
this instance were not metal lined, the Commission said, there- 
fore, they were properly assessed the rate applicable to wooden 
boxes. 


CONSOLIDATION ARGUMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In his discussion of the questions raised by the Commis- 
sion’s proposal respecting the Burlington, Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, Mr. Hines called attention to the develop- 
ment of the Northern Pacific at its western end and the Great 
Northern at its eastern and said that in union with the 
Burlington they constituted a harmonious whole. He said in- 
dustries had been built up along the three-road system under 
the belief that it would be a permanent arrangement and sug- 
gested that the public interest could be served by continuing 
the union. To tear them apart, he said, would be to destroy 
the public interest built up in the twenty-odd years of the 
existing arrangement. Mr. Hines went into the tonnage figur2s 
and interchange to bring into relief the point he made about 
the existing system constituting a channel of trade. He said 
that if either of the two northern transcontinental lines was 
to be torn away the Northern Pacific should be the one, not the 
Great Northern. 

C. W. Bunn, of the Northern Pacific took the view that Mr. 
Hines had magnified the Northern Pacific as the lodestone 
which had drawn the Burlington to a construction of its line 
to Twin Cities. He pointed out that the terminals whizh the 
Great Northern had suggested were held open for the Burling- 
ton were used by four railroads before the Burlington arrived 
and that the Great Northern was so anxious to have them use 
that it sued the Northern Pacific for specific performance of a 
contract to use them because it expected to make a profit from 
the use of the tracks by tenants. 

Mr. Bunn said the preservation of existing channels of 
trade required the continuance of existing systems and that 
to break them up would be to go beyond the intent of the law. 
To keep the three road combination now in existence would 
preserve competition because the traffic they get is from com- 
petitive territory only two per cent not being in such territory. 
He said the Milwaukee could not be united with either withcut 
lessening the competition. 

Dennis Lyons, for the Northern Pacific reviewed the reia- 
tive losses of the two northern transcontinental lines were 

* they to lose the Burlington and came to the conclusion that, 
with company coal eliminated, their losses would be about equal, 
except that the loss to the Northern Pacific at Billings would 
be exceptionally great. 

Walker D. Hines, speaking a second time, said the Hill 
roads, if joined in one system as advocated by them, would 
not be stronger now financially than the average of all roads 
in the western group, although in 1916 the returns to them 
‘were such as to show them to have been more prosperous than 
the average. If no weak sisters were added to the system, 
he said, its earnings would be about equal to other lines. 

He contrasted what the Commission proposed to do with 
the Hill roads with what it proposed to do for the other three 
transcontinental systems to point out that, while the other 
three would be strengthened or fortified, the Hill roads would 
be weakened to such an extent that no one could predict what 
would be the outcome. 

He strongly endorsed the Holden suggestion that trans- 
continental systems should reach the gulf as well as the Pacific 
and said that union of the St. Paul with the Illinois Central 
would not make an unwieldy one or one out of proportion to 
other systems, even if it did have a line to the south Atlantic. 
He said the Illinois Central was a western line and should be 
treated as such. 

Ivan Bowen, a member of the Minnesota commission, ob- 
jected to the transcontinental systems all basing on Chicago. 
He said the northern transcontinental systems should be made 
to serve as part of lake-and-rail routes. Commenting on the 
Dayton-Goose Creek decision, he said that that seemed to mean 
that, if a region wanted reasonable rates, reasonable from the 
point of view of the shipper, it had better see to it that under 
the consolidation part of the law it brought together only the 
most prosperous roads. 

Earl D. Luce, for the Electric Short Line, lying between 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, asked the Com- 
mission to provide for the inclusion of that road and its 
terminal property in a system. 

Fred H. Wood, repeating the testimony of Lewis Spence, in 
part, said the Southern Pacific did not covet the property of 
any of its neighbors, but that if consolidation was to be brought 
about, then it held the plan of the Commission was logical 
and consistent, with a few minor exceptions. He said the 
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Southern Pacific had not made a substitute plan because its 
primary interest was to keep the system intact and see to it 
that all parts thereof were included in whatever new system 
might be provided. Answering a question as to the Central 
Pacific lease, he said the Commission’s decision had disposed 
of that matter and that if any change were to be made the 
conditions imposed in that case should be made reciprocal. 


Arguments in the railroad consolidation case were com- 
pleted January 12 and the case submitted, and presumably the 
last word was said prior to the making of a final plan. The 
theory that the hearing and argument on the tentative plan 
will be followed only by the making of the final plan, however, 
is not held with any degree of certainty by either those who 
think that what Congress and the Commission have done is wise 
or by those who think much remains to be done before the Com- 
mission can hope to proceed to the making of a final plan. In 
the week in which the plan was under discussion many objec- 
tions to the groupings were made, particularly by Texas, by 
Colorado interests, by the Missouri River cities, by the New 
York Central, the Hill lines and by southwestern railroads. 

The short lines, however, did not object to the non-inclusion 
of their properties in the tentative plan. On the contrary, Ben 
B. Cain, speaking for the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, said the members of that association thought, in so far 
as he had ascertained their views, could make disposition of their 
properties in groups that would be just and reasonable. His 
plan was to have the roads that connect with two or more trunk 
lines designated for inclusion with systems, in a preference man- 
ner; that is, that the Commission should indicate which connec- 
tion was preferred, the preference order being indicated. He 
spoke particularly for the Gulf, Texas & Western, suggesting that 
it be connected with the Santa Fe by means of new construc- 
tion and that the Santa Fe be given entrance into the Dallas- 
Fort Worth group in that way rather than in the way suggested 
by the Commission. He opposed giving the Santa Fe the two 
Colorado-Texas lines carried in the Commission’s report. 

Clyde M. Reed vigorously opposed bringing the Missouri River 
lines to Chicago, averring that if the Commission carried out its 
plan in that regard it would make Chicago the worst congested 
point on earth and violate the letter and spirit of the law. He 
said he could find no language in the statute warranting the con- 
centration of the west and southwest at Chicago. 

Neither the Missouri River lines nor the Missouri River 
communities, he said, had asked for such a tearing up of what 
they had established at the Missouri River. He predicted that 
if the Commission carried through its plan it would be fought 
before every legislative and judicial tribunal the people con- 
cerned could find. He said he came to criticize the work of the 
Commission because’ the Missouri River cities had been invited 
to do so and because the forum of the Commission was the only 
place where they could be heard. Yet he had suggestions to 
make. He suggested uniting the Chicago Great Western, a grain 
road without coal, with the Chesapeake & Ohio, a coal road 
without grain. Similarly the Chicago & Alton might be attached. 
he said, to the Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley system. 

Consolidation was a thing that grew out of the world war, 
he pointed out. Every reason or fact assigned by Secretary 
Hoover, he said, for a consolidation of railroads was disproved 
during 1923 when the railroads moved the greatest tonnage 
known, with less congestion and did everything Mr. Hoover 
said they could not do, without trouble. 


J. R. Turney, for the St. Louis Southwestern, opposed the 
Commission’s plan for a southwestern system. 


John S. Burchmore stated that the position of the National 
Industrial Traffic League advising the Commission to confine its 
report to an analysis and discussion of the evidence and announce 
principles upon which consolidations might be made; that is 
to recognize that Congress did not expect the Commission to put 
out a makeshift plan. 

J. M. Chaney opposed the Commission’s plan for the Missouri 
Pacific and suggested that the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Western Pacific be included in a system with the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

James A. Marsh, in behalf of Denver and other communities 
in Colorado, opposed putting the Colorado lines into either the 
Union Pacific to the north of the state or the Santa Fe to the 
south, as proposed. Northern Colorado, he admitted, took 4 
somewhat different view. He hoped the’ Rio Grande would be 
reorganized so as to again make it an independent road. 

Erskine S. Meyer, in behalf of the Moffat Tunnel Commis- 
sion, advocated the use of that state project to its fullest capacity 
in plans made by the Commission. He said it would be com: 
pleted some time in 1926. 

David P. Strickler spoke for Pueblo in behalf of the reten- 
tion of that city as a gateway, as advocated by Mr. Marsh when 
the latter spoke of Pueblo. 

Henry L. Mitchell, for the Soo Line, presented the views of 
that corporation, and John E. Oldham discussed his plan, which 
the Commission did not adopt, and spent much of the time as" 
signed to him in answering questions from the bench. 
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EQUALIZATION RULE CASE 


Examiner T. John Butler has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 14694, Traffic Bureau of Nashville et al. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, the Baltimore & Ohio, et al., on a finding that the rates 
charged from September 20, 1917, to July 25, 1922, on traffic 
from Cincinnati, and points taking Cincinnati rates, to Nash- 
ville, were not illegal as alleged by the complaint. It asserted 
the rates were illegal to the extent they exceeded the contem- 
poraneous rates from Jeffersonville, Ind., to Nashville. 

The examiner said the paramount issue was one of tariff 
interpretation. The equalization rule in the Southeastern Class 
Tariff, Southeastern Commodity Tariff, part I, Southeastern 
Commodity Tariff, part II, and Southeastern Tariff (Untreated 
Rates), furnished the foundation in that, taken in connection with 
Morris’ I. C. C. No. 666, the basis of rates from Cincinnati to 
Nashville was the schedule of lower rates from Jeffersonville to 
Nashville. 

The examiner proposed disposition of that contention by 
pointing out that when a tariff refers to another that reference 
makes the tariff mentioned in the reference a part of the tariff 
containing the reference and that inclusion of a tariff by refer- 
ence thereto could not broaden the Morris tariff. He pointed out 
that the Morris tariff made rates from points of origin men- 
tioned therein to destinations “south of Cincinnati’; that. the 
Morris tariff did not show Cincinnati as a point of origin on the 
Louisville & Nashville nor on the Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Texas & Pacific. He said that to meet the conditions of the 
equalization notes in the four tariffs mentioned shipment would 
have had to have origin at one of the points of origin mentioned 
In the Morris tariff and must have moved to Jeffersonville or 
Cincinnati under the rates named in the Morris tariff. He said 
it also had to be a through shipment to a point “south of Cincin- 
nati.” He added that nothing in the record showed that any 
shipments made by the members of the complaining association 
from Cincinnati or points taking the Cincinnati rates moved to 
Nashville through Jeffersonville. 

The examiner freely granted the ground that the intention of 
the makers of the tariff was to be ascertained from the language 
employed. He said the complainants frankly avowed that it was 
not the intention of the carriers issuing the tariffs to make the 
Jeffersonville rates applicable on traffic from Cincinnati to 
Nashville and that in the entire period from September 20, 1917, 
to July 25, 1922, when the four southern tariffs were changed so 
there could be no doubt about the intention of the carriers, 
neither shippers nor carriers interpreted the tariffs as contended 
for by the shippers in this case and admitted that no objection 
was made by the shippers to the assessment of freight charges 
under the specific rates from Cincinnati to Nashville named in 
the tariffs. 


In bringing his discussion of the matter to an end, the Ex- 
aminer said: 


The purpose of a reference to another tariff for certain informa- 
tion is simply an expedient to minimize tariff expense and the effect 
is to make the tariff referred to a part of the tariff containing the 
reference. Therefore, a reference to Agent Morris’ tariff cannot 
broaden the application of that tariff in so far as its use in connec- 
tion with the other tariffs is concerned. The Morris tariff shows 
Cincinnati as a point of ey on various lines, which do not include 
the L. & N. or the C. Tt. PP: As published, Cincinnati is a 
point of origin only on — specifically shown. ‘Therefore, ~ ship- 
ments moved out of Cincinnati over the C. N. O. & T. P. or L. & N., 


the Morris tariff has no application because Cincinnati is not a point 
of origin on either. 


The Commission should find that the rates charged for the trans- 
portation of traffic from Cincinnati, Ohio, and points teking Cincin- 
nati rates to Nashville, Tenn., during the period September 20, 1917, 
to July 25, 1922, inclusive, were not illegal. An appropriate order 
should be made dismissing the complaint. 


AGENCY IN CLAIM FILING 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a report on No. 
14849, S. W. Thaxter & Co. vs. Director-General, had to deal 
With questions of agency in the filing of informal and formal 
complaints, in their bearing on the statute of limitations. He 
Said the Commission should find the charges collected on ship- 
ments of grain and grain products were in excess of those 
authorized by the tariffs and constituted straight overcharges; 
that the shipments were made by the Thaxter Grain Company, 
which paid and bore the freight; that the claims were filed by 
the Industrial Traffic Bureau within the statutory period, on 
behalf of the grain company; and that reparation should be 
awarded to that company, with interest. 

The shipments were made from points west of Buffalo to 
destinations in Washington and Sumner counties in Maine, on 
the Maine Central, at various times in the period of federal 
control. The issue as to the amount of the charges was one 
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of tariff interpretation. The grain was billed to points taking 
the Rockland rate, usually Bangor. It was milled at Portland, 
on a transit arrangement, and the product shipped out over the 
Maine Central. The rate charged was the one to Rockland, 
plus an arbitrary published in Maine Central I, C. C. C-2652. 
The complainant contended the arbitraries were not applicable, 
because they were restricted to instances in which there was 
no joint rate. Mackley said there was a joint rate or its equiv- 
alent, resulting from the tariffs naming the rate to Bangor re- 
ferring to guide books publishing arbitraries lower than those 
contained in the Maine Central tariff. The arbitrary assessed 
on shipments to Pembroke, for example, was 9 cents. The 
complainant contended it should have been 7.5 cents. 

Mackley said the contention of the complainant was sound. 
He said the tariff naming the rate to Rockland, taken in con- 
nection with the guide book to which it referred, provided for 
a through rate and precluded the application of the arbitraries 
contained in the Maine Central, to which no similar reference 
was made. 

But the Director-General contended that even if the charges 
were straight overcharges there could be no recovery, because 
the claim was barred by the statute of limitations, because not 
presented on behalf of the real party in interest, prior to 
March, 1, 1923. 

The examiner said the claims were first presented to the 
Commission on April 15 and 17, 1922, by the Industrial Traffic 
Bureau, but the name of the party in interest was not given as 
required by the Commission’s rules. The League acted under 
power of attorney for Roger Thaxter. He in turn was handling 
the claims for his father, William Thaxter, under an authoriza- 
tion from the latter who was formerly president of S. W. 
Thaxter & Co., and owned all the stock of that company, with 
the exception of two qualifying directors’ shares. The elder 
Thaxter sold all his stock prior to April 1, 1922. There was an 
agreement, however, between him and the corporation, under 
which all book accounts were his. Mackley said the record 
showed that a claim that accrued prior to April 1, 1922, was 
paid over to him. Attorneys for the grain company were also 
attorneys for Thaxter and they said there was no conflict of 
interest between them and that money paid to the grain com- 
pany would be turned over to him. 


The formal claim was made by the Thaxter Grain Com- 
pany April 16, 1923, in which it stated that its attorneys in 
fact, the Industrial Traffic Bureau, had filed informal claims for 
the overcharges. In regard to the contentions of the Director- 
General, the examiner said the sale of his stock by William 
Thaxter did not affect the corporate status of the complainant, 
which continued to be the shipper and the real party in inter- 
est, so far as concerned the Director-General. He said there 
was no assignment of claim to Thaxter, and that the agree- 
ment about the disposition of the book accounts accrued prior 
to the sale of stock, was collateral to the issue here, Contin- 
uing, Mackley said: 


The complainant by the filing of the formal complaint, by specific 
reference therein, as quoted above, and by statements at the hearing, 
ratifies the filing of the claim informally. The informal filing must 
be viewed as having been on its behalf, and not on behalf of William 
Thaxter, who was neither shipper nor assignee, This being so, the 
rule of practice of the Commission, which is merely directive, does 
not necessarily bar the claim. 


The Commission should find that there was a straight overcharge 
above the tariff rate, as alleged in the petition; that the shipments 
were made by the Thaxter Grain Company, which paid and bore the 
freight charges; that the claims were filed by the Industrial Traffic 
Bureau within the statutory period, on behalf of the 'Thaxter Grain 


Company; and that reparation should be awarded to that company, 
with interest. 


COAL REPARATION ADVISED 


In a report on No, 14714, Whitaker-Glessner Company et 
al, vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., Examiner T. John Butler has 
recommended a finding of unreasonableness and undue preju- 
dice and an award of reparation to the complainant named in 
the title and The Portsmouth Solvay Coke Company as to rates 
on soft coal, from the Kanawha district, group 3, West Vir- 
ginia to New Boston (Yorktown), O., on shipments that moved 
between July 1, 1917, to February 26, 1918. The complaint al- 
leged the rates were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential. 

Between the filing of the complaint and the hearing the 
Whitaker-Glessner was consolidated with the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation but the first mentioned corporation was not dis- 
solved. The coke cOmpany was dissovled and the business 
re-incorporated under the name The Portsmouth By-product 
Coke Company. No substitution of parties, the examiner said, 
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was made. The shipments in question consisted of 1,263 car- 
loads before and 630 carloads in the period of federal control. 

In summing up and disposing of the case the examiner said 
the Commission should say: 


The director general contends that reparation should not be 
awarded against him for the reason that wages of railroad employes 
subsequently were increased and the increases made retroactive and 
that during the first six months of 1918 there was a heavy loss in the 
operation of the roads. It is thought that under the facts in this case 
the contention is without merit. Reparation as relating to Increase 
of Rates, 68 I. C. C. 5. It can not seriously be contended thai the 
fact that the carrier suffered loss upon all its business justified the 
exaction previously of rates from one or two shippers that are un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The Commission should find that the rate of $1.05 per net ton 
charged on the 1,263 carloads shipped before federal control and on 
the 630 carloads of bituminous coal shipped during federal control 
from Group 3, Kanawha district, West Virginia, to Yorktown (New 
Boston), Ohio, was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial against com- 
plainants and preferential of its competitors at Ironton, Ohio, and 
Bast Ashland, Ky.; that complainant made the shipments as de- 
scribed and paid and bore the freight charges thereon and was dam- 
aged to the extent of the difference between the charges collected 
and the charges that would have accrued thereon at the rate of $1 
per net ton and is entitled to reparation in said sums from the 
respective defendants. The parties should comply with rule 5 of the 
Rules of Practice, and in connection therewith sufficient evidence 
showing the successors in interest, if any, of either complainant 
should be filed in the form of affidavits. 


ROASTED ORE CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner Charles R. Seal has recommended the dismissal 
of No, 15080, Grasselli Chemical Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. on a finding that the rates on roasted ore, zinc ore from 
which the sulphur has been extracted, from Canton, O., to 
Grasselli, N. J., between July 18, 1921, and September 7, 1921, 
were not unreasonable. The complainant assailed the rates to 
the extent they exceeded a rate of $5.50 per ton, the subse- 
quently established rate. 


OIL CASE DISMISSED 


Kxaminer Myron Witters has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 14963, Transcontinental Oil Company vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. on a finding that rates on petroleum and its products 
from Point Breeze, Philadelphia, to Fresh Pond, L. I, N. Y., 
are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The applicable 
fifth class rate of 19.5 cents was applied. No change had been 
made in that rate except as it went up in response to general 
increases. The complainant proposed 16 cents as a reasonable 
one, and the Atlantic Refining Company, an intervener in the 
case, showed that a rate of 16 cents applied from producing 
points in Oklahoma to stations in Kansas, on the refined prod- 
ucts, for distances between 100 and 125 miles. The defendants, 
however, showed that in Increased Rates on Petroleum and Its 
Products, 83 I. C. C. 98, the Commission prescribed a scale for 
use from lower Mississippi river crossings to Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, Gulfport and intermediate stations, in which the rates are 
20 cents for distances between 90 and 100 miles and 21 cents 
for distances between 100 and 110 miles. 


SPELTER RATE RECOMMENDED 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future has been recommended by Examiner 
Myron Witters in a report on No. 15113, Apollo Steel Company 
vs, Pennsylvania et al., as to rates on spelter, in carloads, from 
Locust Point, Baltimore to Apollo, Pa. The complaint alleged 
a rate of 27.5 cents, applied on nine carloads, was unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 23 cents. It asked for 
a reasonable rate for the future. The shipments moved in 
March and April, 1921. The defendants claimed the move- 
ments were sporadic and that the complainant had not ad- 
vanced sufficient reasons for the establishment of a joint com- 
modity rate. They said there was no request for a commodity 
rate prior to the movement to which the sixth class rate was 
applied. The complainant admitted that ordinarily it used 
domestic spelter but that when conditions were proper it used 
the imported metal and that commodity rates on the imported 
metal were in effect to a large number of points, for hauls 
greater than the distance from Baltimore to Apollo. The ex- 
aminer said the Commission should hold the, rate was unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 23 cents and that 16 cents 
would be the reasonable rate for the future. He advised repa- 
ration amounting to $302. 


COMMON BRICK REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Leo J. Flynn in a report 
on No. 15002, Crowell Lumber & Grain Company vs, Director- 
General, as to rates and shipments from Hooper, Neb., to 
Dodge, Snyder and Scribner, Neb., between June 4, 1919, and 
February 16, 1920. Flynn said the rates should be found un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 4.5 cents and that repa- 
ration should be awarded to that basis. 
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PUBLIC CONVENIENCE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments have been made to the whole Commission on the 
application of the Jefferson Southwestern for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity to construct and operate a line 
of railroad 14.5 miles long from Mt. Vernon to Nason, in Jefferson 
county, Illinois, in interstate commerce. The road has been 
built and has been in operation, as an intrastate carrier, since 
last October. The arguments were on a rehearing in the case, 
granted on the appeal of the applicant from an adverse decision 
of division No. 4, to the whole Commission. The division in 
this case consisted of Commissioners Meyer and Potter, Com- 
missioner Eastman not participating. The certificate was de- 
nied in March, 1923. ; 

The road was built upon a certification issued by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, which took the testimony. for the na- 
tional commission and recommended grant of the certificate. 
Objection to the grant of a certificate before both commissions 
was made by the Burlington, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the Wabash, Chester & Western, the latter controlled, it was 
asserted at the argument, by the Southern Gem Coal Company. 
The objectors went to the Illinois courts for an order setting 
aside the certificate of the Illinois commission. The case was 
decided against them. The fact that the case was before the 
Illinois courts was mentioned by the Jefferson Southwestern 
in the correspondence about the appeal from division No. 4; also 
that the company proposed building under the certificate of the 
Illinois commission. Upon suggestion of counsel for the Jeffer- 
son Southwestern the Commission did nothing with the applica- 
tion for rehearing until the Illinois courts had disposed of the 
case. 

Arguments were made by John S. Burchmore and George 
Barr for the applicant, George G. Gilbert, Jr., for the Jefferson 
County Farm Bureau, by Bruce Scott and Kenneth F. Burgess 
for the Burlington. Messrs. Burchmore and Barr took the dis- 
tinct grounds that, legally, as an interstate road, the Jefferson 
Southwestern did not exist, but that public convenience required 
that it should be authorized because there was farming land and 
several communities to be served by it. Mr. Gilbert said the 
road could be built for less than the cost of a spur from the 
Burlington and operated for less and that spurs from trunk lines 
to reach the mine of the coal company controlling the Jefferson 
Southwestern, if constructed, as suggested, would cost much 
more than the Jefferson Southwestern. He said that lack of 
railroad facilities had prevented the agricultural development 
of that region, the prime need of which, to bring its land to 
great productivity, was lime. The Burlington, he said, operated 
to communities on its spur in Jefferson county one passenger 
coach each way daily, attached to a freight train. The Jefferson 
Southwestern, Mr. Burchmore said, was operating under the 
Illinois certificate and charging the two cents per mile passenger 
fares allowed by Illinois law. 

Counsel for the applicant denied that the Jefferson South- 
western, by having constructed under the Illinois certificate, 
was trying to force the hand of the federal commission. They 
said the applicant proceeded with the construction of the road 
because the interest controlling it had borrowed $3,500,000 on 
bonds to develop the coal property near Nason. A road was 
needed to bring in the materials needed for the construction 
of the town where the miners will live and the materials needed 
in equipping the mine. Besides, inasmuch as the mine was 
to be opened, a railroad to haul away the coal was necessary, 
even if it were permitted to operate only in state commerce. 

Besides, they said the promoters believed that, when the 
case was more fully presented, and especially because the fed- 
eral commission was co-operating with the Illinois commission 
to the extent of employing the latter as an examiner to take 
the testimony, a certificate would be issued. They said that 
refusal of the certificate would inconvenience the public, its 
necessities would not be met and persons desiring to ship in 
interstate commerce would suffer prejudice, loss and injury as 
against persons able to and actually shipping freight between 
points on that line and points within Illinois. 

Attorneys for the Burlington treated the case as practically 
involving the question whether paragraph 18 of section 1 should 
be nullified and the prohibition of paragraph 8, the commodities 
clause, would be disregarded. They brought in the commodities 
clause because of the stock ownership in coal and railroad by 
the interest controlling the railroad. They suggested that if 
the certificate were granted in this case it would be a question 
whether any application reasonably could be denied where there 
was an applicant financially able to build. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON EXTENSION 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
has applied to the Commission for authority to construct a new 
branch line of railroad in Umatilla county, Oregon. The line 
will be approximately 3 miles long and reach the village of 
Umapine, Oregon. The line is necessary to serve orchards in 
the territory that will be reached, the company said. 
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CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Preparations are being made to combat the demands for 
repeal of section 15-a and rate reductions in Congress. The 
issue presented by the introduction of the La Follette bill for 
a new basis for rate making, the declaration by Chairman Smith 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee that “all inter- 
ested should co-operate to provide relief from the burden of 
excessive freight rates,” and the Brookhart plan for reducing 
rates by dehydrating the railroads, will be met by placing be- 
fore the interstate commerce committees of Congress and the 
country an exposition of the principle that if the railroads 
are not to be permitted to earn a fair return to provide adequate 
transportation, the real sufferers in the end will be the public— 
farmers and everybody else. 

It will be pointed out that if the railroads are to be further 
restricted as to earnings, the railroads will not continue the 
program of expansion necessary to meet the growing needs 
of the country and that the effect of this will be felt in many 
lines on industry and directly by labor. 

The fact that, just after the railroads were returned to 
their owners in 1920, at a hearing before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee on the proposal that the revolving fund 
created by the transportation act should be increased to aid 
the railroads to equip themselves to handle the traffic of the 
country, representatives of agricultural interests in Iowa urged 
such legislation because losses were being sustained on account 
of inability of the railroads to move farm products, was pointed 
to in connection with the demands for rate cuts now being 
made by those holding themselves out as friends of the farmer. 

Some believe that such an appeal as outlined will have the 
effect of making some members of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee pause before taking action that would go 
hamper the transportation machine that the effect on conditions 
generally would be bad. 

The members of the Senate committee who are put in the 
class of those seeking rate reductions by some action by Con- 
gress are Smith, Gooding, Pittman, Dill, Wheeler, Mayfield, La 
Follette and Howell. There is no question as to where La Fol- 
lette, Dill, Howell, Wheeler and Mayfield stand. They are “out” 
to “get” the transportation act. Gooding has introduced a bill to 
repeal section 15-a, but he is not regarded as being in the 
La Follette camp. So far as is known, Couzens has not de- 
clared himself on section 15-a. He might vote for its repeal, 
but it is understood that he does not take the same position 
with respect to the section as do some of the other members 
of the committee. The members of the committee who are 
expected to back up the transportation act, so far as amending 
it with the end in view of obtaining rate cuts, are Cummins, 
Watson, Fernald, Elkins, Underwood, Fess McLean and Bruce. 

It is known that Senator Robinson, Democratic leader in 
the Senate and former member of the interstate commerce com- 
mittee, will play an important part in shaping Democratic rail- 
road legislative policies. It is understood Senator Robinson 
talked with Chairman Smith before the latter issued his first 
formal statement. It was regarded as significant that Senator 
Smith, while talking about rate cuts, did not refer to amend- 
ments to the transportation act or to repeal of section 15-a. It 
was also regarded as significant that he did not meet members 
of the press January 11 and permit them to question him. 


Senator Underwood also will take a hand in shaping the 
Democratic rail policy. It is generally conceded that the Demo- 
crats, in possession of the chairmanship of the interstate com- 
merce committee by virtue of the votes of the La Follettes, are 
not in an enviable position. It is pointed out, for example, that 
if there is no railroad legislation enacted, the Democrats will 
be held responsible, while, on the other hand, if there is legis- 
lation of a destructive character and ill results follow, they will 
be held responsible. 


There is no thought that La Follette will have a majority in 
the committee, for example, to put over a majority report in 
favor of his “scientific” rate-making bill. And as to the Senate 
as a whole, the question arises where Brookhart will be on the 
La Follette bill. Brookhart has a bill of his own to reduce 
rates. Some think he may abandon it and support the La 
Follette bill. 


An interesting thing about the La Follette bill is that even 
if it were passed, immediate “relief” in the way of rate cuts 
could not be had. The Commission would have to find the 
investment on the basis provided in the bill, and that would 
take some time. 


It has developed that administration leaders are not par- 
ticularly anxious for hasty action on the proposal for a general 
reorganization of the rate structure. The fact that Secretary 
Hoover, in his address before the Transportation Conference, 
Said that a reorganization of the rate structure could best be 
accomplished after consolidation and consequent wider diversifi- 
cation of traffic, was regarded as significant. If the reorgan- 
zation of the rate structure is deferred until “after consolida- 
tion,” it will be some little time before the “reorganization.” 
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The administration, it is understood, is not blind to the 
effect that a general rate investigation would have on business 
in a presidential year. In some quarters it is held that the 
President, if he had it to do over again, would not have been 
so specific as to Congress ordering a reorganization of the rate 
structure at once. 

It was learned January 12 that a meeting of farm bloc 
senators was held the night before at the home of Senator 
Capper of Kansas and that a railroad legislative program was 
discussed. It was understood that there was agreement that 
section 15-a should be repealed, but that no decision was 
reached as to backing the La Follettes. Some of the Senators 
at the conference, it was said, favored adoption of a resolution 
directing the Commission to reduce rates on farm products, 
while others were said to favor direct action by Congress. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ORGANIZES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The first meeting of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Senator Smith was held 
January 15. Following the meeting Chairman Smith said the 
question of hearings on bills referred to the committee was 
not taken up, and that the committee would go into that matter 
at another time. He indicated the plan would be to dispose 
of minor bills first, before beginning hearings on bills involving 
major changes in the interstate commerce act. 

The regular meeting day of the committee will be Monday 
of each week. Asked if he favored repeal of section 15-a, 
Chairman Smith replied that he favored at least modification 
of that part of the law. 

Chairman Smith of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee visited the offices of the Commission January 16 to 
obtain information in connection with his work as chairman, he 
said. The senator said he wished to be advised of what the 
Commission was doing so that he could act intelligently on 
matters pending before the committee. He said the visit was 
not related to the La Follette rate reduction resolution, as had 
been reported. 

As to the La Follette resolution, Chairman Smith said he 
and other members of the committee were agreed that rates 
on farm products should be reduced and that in accord with 
that position he agreed with the principle of the La Follette 
resolution that rates should come down. He said, however, 
that the measure of the reduction was a matter for considera- 
tion. He said he did not think the resolution would be reached 
by the committee until other measures pending before the 
committee had been acted on. 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, issued a statement, January 14, in which he denied re- 
ports that he had caused Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, to 
change a statement the senator had planned to make public 
January 11. He also outlined the Democrats’ position with 
respect to the railroads and rate cuts, 

The report denied by Senator Robinson followed the issu- 
ance of a brief statement by Senator Smith January 11. (See 
Traffic World, January 12.) The senator’s secretary had an- 
nounced the new chairman would see the newspapermen at 
noon, January 11, and give them a-statement. A number of 
newspapermen called at his office at the appointed hour. A 
member of the senator’s office force was engaged in mime- 
ographing a two-page statement. The statement was read by 
the newspapermen. It was shortly before 1 o’clock that the 
senator’s secretary came out with the brief statement that was 
published. A number of statements in the mimeographed state- 
ment had been eliminated. 

Senator Robinson, in his statement, said: 


A number of newspapers on last Saturday carried a statement 
that the senator from South Carolina, Mr. Smith, chairman of the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, had prepared a state- 
ment which did not meet my approval and that of other Democratic 
senators, and that the senator from South Carolina had been prompted 
to substitute a different expression from that originally intended by 
him. This press report is unfounded. The statement issued by the 
senator from South Carolina meets my hearty approval, and he was 
not either expressly or impliedly requested to modify any statement 
in contempiation by him. 

I take occasion to say that the senator from South Carolina, Mr. 
Smith, was elected chairman of the committee on interstate com- 
merce after a prolonged contest in the Senate, receiving the support 
of every Democrat, save one, and of a number of progressive Repub- 
licans and two Farmer-Labor senators. The Republicans have a ma- 
pority of ten in this body, including the two senators designated as 
members of the Farmer-Labor party. So marked are the differences 
between what is known as the conservative and the progressive ele- 
ments of the Republican party in the Senate, respecting legislative 
policies as they relate to transportation, that it was found impossible 
for them to agree upon a Republican of either wing for chairman 
of the interstate commerce committee. Democratic senators feel 
themselves justified in refraining from supporting any Republican and 
in voting for one of their own number whose record, experience and 
sound judgment justify confidence in his ability and integrity. 

The senator from South Carolina, Mr. Smith, was for many years 
chairman of the committee on interstate commerce while the Demo- 
crats were in control of the Senate. His efforts and accomplishments 
while serving in that capacity demonstrated fairness and just dealing 
toward both the public and the railroads,- Democrats in the Senate 
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desire to see the transportation system of the United States im- 
proved so that not only investors in railroad securities may be treated 
fairly, but also that shippers and consumers may be protected against 
discriminations and oppressive charges and receive transportation 
service at just and reasonable rates. ; 

The difficulties in the way of a complete reorganization of the 
freight rate structure, advocated by the President in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, must be recognized by every senator and by students 
of the railroad problem generally. Nevertheless, transportation charges 
are intimately related to the cost of living and the prosperity of in- 
dustry. Agriculture has been very especially embarrassed, and read- 
justments of freight rates seem essential before that industry can be 
placed upon the basis of permanent prosperity. This applies not ony 
to farm products, but with equal force to the commodities whic 
farmers consume. é 

Even if it should prove impossible to reorganize the freight rate 
structure, it is necessary that some plan be provided for substantial 
Page eng in rates and for the removal of inequalities and deficiencies 
n service. 

The railroad managements have made notable progress during the 
last year in this latter respect, and Congress should manifest its 
readiness to facilitate this advance in ~~ | proper way. 

Widespread demand exists for the elimination of the Pullman 
surcharge and this should receive consideration of Congress. 

While the responsibilities incident to the selection of a Democrat 
for this important chairmanship, when the opposition numbers a ma- 
jority in the Senate, is accompanied by difficulties, substantial relief 
may result through the co-operation of all who desire to see it 
brought about, 


THE LA FOLLETTE BILL 


Senator LaFollette issued the following statement with 
reference to the bill (S. 1899) introduced by him to amend the 
Esch-Cummins law” and the railroad valuation act: 


The amendments to the Esch-Cummins Law and the Railroad Val- 
uation Act which I have today introduced provide for the first time 
in the history of federal legislation a scientific method of fixing rail- 
road rates. 

I propose that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall fix 
rates on the basis of cost of service. By cost of service I mean op- 
erating expense, plus actual capital cost. Capital cost is interest on 
bonds, plus fair dividends for stock that represents money invested. 
I reject the theory that public utilities have any right to earn profits 
on inflated and ficticious values. 

The basis for finding the capital cost of transportation service 
will be provided in the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made in accordance with the Valuation Act. The principal pur- 
pose of this Act was to obtain findings of original cost of railroad 
properties so as to determine the amount of money actually and 
prudently invested. Unfortunately, this purpose has not been com- 
pletely fulfilled owing to the opposition of the railroads. But a ma- 
jority of the Interstate Commerce Commission have admitted, in 
their recent decision upon the petition of the National Conference 
on Railroad Valuation, that the original cost to date can and should 
be reported. My amendment to the Valuation Act directs the Com- 
mission to do this and further provides that where reliable records 
have not been preserved by the railroads, original cost shall be esti- 
mated from the ample data which are available. 

These amendments if enacted will fix as the rate base the 
amount of money prudently invested in the properties by the own- 
ers, and will outlaw for rate-making purposes the inflated and 
fraudulent claims of alleged ‘‘values’’ now put forward by the rail- 
roads. This means a difference of several hundred million dollars 
a year in the amount of the freight charges that must be paid by 
ig Re: agp people and four or five times that much in their cost 
of living. - 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its annual report of December 1, 1923, I have 
provided that after a rate base is established it shall be kept up to 
date by adding the amount of additional net investment prudently 
made in the property. 

It will be necessary eventually to make some changes in the re- 
, capture provisions of this section of the Esch-Cummins Law in order 
to make them consistent with the methods of fixing rates which I 
have outlined above. I have refrained from offering such amend- 
ments, however, until I have had an opportunity to make a thorough 
study of the recent Supreme Court decision upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the recapture provisions. 


For half a century we have sought to obtain transportation 
service at a fair price by requiring that rates should be ‘‘reasonable.”’ 
The courts have nullified the efforts of commissions to establish a 
scientific method for determining what are “reasonable rates’? and 
have ruled that rates must produce a “fair return’’ upon the ‘fair 
value”’ of the property used. Then, refusing to define ‘‘fair value’ 
clearly and consistently, they have approved or disapproved of rates 
according to their arbitrary judgment. 

The way to meet this situation is clear. The highest courts have 
held repeatedly that rate regulation is the function not of the courts 
but of the legislature. It is, therefore, the undoubted right of Con- 
gress to define what are ‘“‘reasonable rates” and to direct how they 
should be established. I propose that Congress shall adequately per- 
form this long neglected duty. 

The amendments which I offer are based upon the principle that 
the private owners of the railroads are entitled to be reimbursed for 
the actual cost of the services they perform and to be paid a fair 
return upon the money which they have prudently invested in prop- 
erty now devoted to public service. Just compensation for services, 
reimbursement of expenses, and a fair interest on capital employed 
should be paid to those who devote work or property to public service, 
but no more. Speculative profit from public service is indefensible. 

_It is high time that we required the private operators of the 
railroads to fulfill the same obligations that would be imposed upon 


nae i officials if there were public operation of this essential public 
service. 


The LaFollette bill follows: 


A BILL 


To amend an Act entitled “An Act to regulate commerce,”’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

we it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That Section 15a 
of the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended by 
striking out paragraphs (1), (2), (3) and (4) and substituting in 
ljeu thereof the following: . 
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“Section 15a. (1) When used in this section the term ‘rates’ 
means rates, fares, and charges, and all classifications, regulations, 
and practices, relating thereto; the term ‘carrier’ means a carrier by 
railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water, within the con- 
tinental United’ States, subject to this Act, excluding (a) sleeping 
car companies and express companies, (b) street or suburban elec- 
tric railways unless operated as a part of a general steam railroad 
system of transportation, (c) interurban electric railways unless oper- 
ated as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation or 
engaged in the general transportation of freight, and (d) any belt line 
railroad, terminal switching railroad, or other terminal facility, owned 
exclusively and maintained, operated, and controlled by any state or 
political subdivision thereof; and the term ‘net railway operating 
income’ means railway operating income, including in the computa- 
tion thereof debits and credits arising from equipment rents and 
joint facility rents. 

“(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates, the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of 
such rate groups or territories as the Commission may from time to 
time designate) will be reimbursed for the reasonable cost of the 
transportation service furnished. The reasonable cost of such service 
shall be the amount found necessary for reasonable operating expense 
(including taxes and adequate provision for maintenance and depre- 
ciation) and for reasonable capital cost. The reasonable capital cost 
shall be based on the amount of investment prudently required and 
utilized to furnish the transportation service in question. To deter- 
mine the amount of such investment the Commission shall use the 
recorded cost of producing the existing property used and useful for 
carrier purposes to the extent that reliable records are available and 
that such recorded cost is not shown to have been unreasonable; 
shall supply deficiencies in reliable recorded costs by estimates of 
the maximum of what reasonable costs would have been; shall make 
appropriate deduction for diminishment of the investment in carrier 
property through abandonment or depreciation of such property, such 
depreciation to be determined by the age, condition and character of 
the existing property as compared with new property designed for 
the same use. Having determined the amount of such investment, 
the Commission shall find the reasonable capital cost which shall 
equal cost of money obtained upon outstanding evidences of indebt- 
edness plus a fair return upon the investment remaining after de- 
ducting the amount of such evidences of indebtedness, the said fair 
return to be determined by the current cost of money obtained upon 
securities of similar character to those representing said balance of 
investment, for investments in enterprises of similar risk: Provided, 
That the Commission shall have reasonable latitude to modify or 
adjust any particular rate which it may find to be unjust or un- 
reasonable, and to prescribe different rates for different sections of 
the country. 

(3) The Commission may utilize the results of its investigation 
under Section 19a of this Act in so far as deemed by it available; 
and whenever pursuant to Section 19a of this Act the Commission 
shall have determined the rate base for an individual carrier as pro- 
vided in said section, the rate base so ascertained shall be utilized 
by the Commission to determine the reasonable capital cost of trans- 
portation service as hereinbefore defined.’”’ : 

Section 2. That paragraph (a), Section 19a, of said Act, as 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended by adding to said 
paragraph the following sentence: 

“The purpose of making the valuation herein provided for shall 
be to establish a ‘value for rate-making purposes’ for each carrier, 
which is hereby designated as the ‘rate base’ and which shall be 
utilized in aid of the establishment of just and reasonable rates, as 
the Commission may be directed or authorized herein or hereafter.” 

Section 3. That paragraph (b), Section 19a, of said Act, as 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended by adding to clause 
fourth the following sentence: 

“The Commission shall utilize all the information available from 
its investigations of the property and accounts of a common carrier 
and of other common carriers for the purpose of estimating the orig- 
inal cost to date of the existing property of a common carrier where 
the actual or recorded cost of such property is not to be ascertained 
from reliable records, or where the prudence of the investment rep- 
resented by such cost may be doubtful, it being the purpose of the 
requirement that the Commission shall ascertain and report the orig- 
inal cost to date of existing property to determine the amount of 
prudent investment, either actually made in the existing property 
of the carrier or which it would have been necessary to make in 
order to build up such property by reasonable methods and at reason- 
able cost during the period of actual construction.”’ 

Section 4. That paragraph (f). Section 19a, of said Act, as 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Upon the completion of the first valuation of a carrier property 
as of a fixed date as herein provided for, which is hereby designated 
as the ‘original rate base’ the Commission shall thereafter keep 
itself informed of all extensions and improvements or other changes 
in the condition, amount and cost of the property of such a carrier 
and shall require the carrier to report at_ stated intervals net addi- 
tions and betterments in such form and detail that the Commission 
having verified and reviewed such reports and made such revisions 
as may be necessary, shall be able to determine the amount of addi- 
tional investment prudently made in the property of the carrier dur- 
ing the period in question. The amount of additional investment in 
carrier propertv so determined shall be added to the original rate 
base and the total under the designation of ‘present rate base’ shall 
be reported te Congress at the beginning of each regular session and 
shall be utilized by the Commission in the exercise of its rate-making 
functions in accordance with the requirements of this Act.” 


RAILROAD BILLS IN CONGRESS 


Representative Collins, of Mississippi, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 5090) to amend paragraph 5 of section 1 of the initer- 
state commerce act by addition of the following: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed as an exercise by the Con- 
gress of the power to regulate any common carrier which is a tele- 
graph or cable company operating by wire or wireless, or to regulate 
the transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless by any such com- 
pany in commerce as specified in paragraph (1), except in respect to 
rates for and the classification of messages. The power of the several 
states to regulate such companies and such transmission in repect to 
any negligence or failure in the acceptance, transmission or delivery 
of any message, or the conduct of any service or practice other than 
as to such rates and classification, shall be of the same extent as if 
this act had not been passed. 


Representative Tillman, of Arkansas, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5087) to repeal section 15a and paragraph 3 and 4 of 
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section 13 of the interstate commerce act. The bill would 
deprive the Commission of power to prescribe intrastate rates 
and provide for the federal commission to co-operate with state 
commissions in handling state rates alleged to be discriminatory 
or prejudicial. 

Senator Trammell of Florida has introduced the following 


resolution (S. Res. 125), which was referred to the interstate 
commerce committee: 


Resolved, That the committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is 
hereby, directed to investigate the present high freight and express 
rates being charged for the transportation of citrus fruits, other fruits, 
vegetables, and other perishable farm products, with a view to bring- 
ing about early action that will result in a substantial reduction in the 
existing freight and express rates which represent an increase of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent over pre-war rates on such perishable prod- 
ucts and are so excessive as to greatly hamper the fruit and vege- 


table growers. 

Senator Cummins, who said early this week he would intro- 
duce his railroad consolidation bill in the Senate, January 17, 
announced on that day that the bill would not be ready for 
several days. The bill, among other things, will provide for 
federal incorporation of railroads as an aid to voluntary con- 
solidations. 

Senator Fletcher of Florida has introduced a bill (S. 1919) 
to repeal the rate-making section of the transportation act. 

Representative Huddleston of Alabama has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 5427) to repeal the rate-making section of the trans- 
portation act and to restore rates, fares and charges authorized 
prior to increases effective August 26, 1920 (Ex Parte 74). 

Senator Trammell of Florida has introduced a bill (S. 1883) 
to require common carriers to make prompt settlement of 
claims and providing a penalty for failure therein. 

Representative Denison, of Illinois, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5326) to prohibit the collection of extra or additional 
fares for transporting persons or baggage in parlor and sleep- 
ing cars. 

Delegate Jarrett, of the Territory of Hawaii, has introduced 
a bill (H, R. 5553) providing that the interstate commerce act 
and the safety appliance acts shall not apply to the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Senator Dill of Washington has introduced a bill (S. 1989) 
to amend the interstate commerce act so that states would 
retain jurisdiction over construction of new lines of railroad 
wholly within a state. 


Senator Sheppard, of Texas, this week introduced a bill 
(S. 1924) amending paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate 
commerce “act so that shippers may have three years in which 
to claim return of overcharges. The senator introduced the bill 
on behalf of Texas shippers. The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 3 of section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“All actions at law by carriers subject to this Act for recovery 
of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues and not after. 
All complaints for the recovery of damages shall be filed with the 
commission within two years from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues and not after, or if claimed in respect of overcharges above 
the legal tariff charge, within three years from the time the cause 
of action accrues and not after, unless the carrier within three -ears 
from the time the cause of action accrues begins as action for re- 
covery of or, without beginning an action, collects charges in 
respect of the same service, in which case such periods of limitation 
shall be extended to and including ninety davs from the time such 
action is begun or charges are collected: Provided, however, That 
if complaint for the recovery of overcharge :bove the iegal tariff 
charge has been presented to the carrier within thr2e years from the 
time the cause of action accrues, complaint may ve filed within six 
months from the day when notice in writing is giv2n by the carrier 
to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any 
parts thereof specified in the notice. In either case the cause of 
action in respect of a shipment of property shall, for the purposes 
of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or tender of 
delivery thereof by the carrier and not after. A petition for the 
enforcement of an order for the payment of money shall be filed 
in the district court or State court within one year from the date of 
the order and not after.”’ 


LA FOLLETTE RATE RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator LaFollette introduced a joint resolution in the 
Senate, January 15, declaring that “the present condition of 
American agriculture constitutes an emergency of so grave a 
character that the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and 
it is hereby, directed to proceed forthwith to reduce substan- 
tially to the prewar levels the freight rates upon agricultural 
products, including live stock, and upon the materials and im- 
plements required upon American farms for the production of 
agricultural products.” 

Senator Gooding of Idaho introduced a resolution calling 
on the Commission for a report as to expenditures made by 
the railroads for propaganda purposes. 

The resolution offered by Senator La Follette, which was 
referred to the interstate commerce committee, follows: 


Whereas freight rates upon grain, livestock, and other agricultural 


. 
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products from country shipping points to primary markets are now 
approximately 47 per cent in excess of pre-war freight rates; and 

Whereas freight rates upon grain for export have been even more 
extravagantly increased by approximately 73 per cent; and 

Whereas these rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
— under the mandatory provision of the Esch-Cummins law; 
an 

Whereas the price of wheat and other farm products has decreased 
to pre-war levels while freight rates remain substantially upon the 
levels established when wheat was selling at $2 per bushel, corn at 
$1.86, and cotton at 37 cents a pound; and 

Whereas the increase in freight rates applies not only to what the 
farmer sells but also to what he buys, so that it now requires, for ex- 
ample, the value of 166 bushels of wheat to buy an ordinary farm 
wagon, as compared with 102 bushels in 1913; and . 

Whereas American farmers have in addition suffered from in- 
creases in every element of the cost of production, including taxes, so 
that they face heavy net losses upon their entire production; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has stated that farm values 
decreased $13,000,000,000 from January 1, 1920, to March 1, 1922; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has also reported that in the 
15 wheat states alone more than 108,000 farmers have since 1920 lost 
their farms or other property through foreclosure or bankruptcy, over 
122,000 have lost their property without legal proceedings, and nearly 
373,000 have retained their property only through the leniency of 
creditors, making a total of 603,000 farmers, or 26 per cent of all 
who are virtually bankrupt in these 15 states; and 3 

Whereas the conditions are even more appalling in particular 
states, as, for example, in South Dakota; where according to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 40 per cent of all farmers are virtually bank- 
rupt; Colorado, 42 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Wyoming, 
51 per cent; and Montana, 62 per cent; and 

Whereas these bankruptcies of farmers have created a huge num- 
ber of bank failures, greater in number in 1922 than in any year since 
the panic year 1893; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture has reported that during 
the year 1922, 2,000,000 persons moved from American farms to Ameri- 
can cities, thus adding to the already congested condition of these 
centers; and 

Whereas the consequent shortage of labor has resulted in the em- 
ployment of very young children in ever increasing numbers at heavy 
manual labor upon the farms; and ‘ 

Whereas these conditions constitute an emergency which requires 
immediate action if American agriculture is to be spared from ap- 
palling disaster; and 

Whereas the neighboring Dominion of Canada has established a 
precedent by reducing freight rates substantially to a pre-war basis, 
so that the rates paid by Canadian farmers on their products are 
much lower than those paid by their competitors in the United States; 
for example, grain rates from points on each side of the international 
boundary over like distances to deep-water terminals are 66 per cent 
higher in the United States than in Canada: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the present condition of American agriculture 
constitutes an emergency of so grave a character that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be, and it is hereby, directed to proceed forth- 
with to reduce substantially to the pre-war levels the freight rates 
upon agricultural products, including livestock, and upon the materials 
and implements required upon American farms for the production of 
agricultural products. 


Senator La Follette issued the following statement, Jan- 
uary 16, relative to his rate reduction resolution: 


The resolution which I introduced yesterday provides that Con- 
gress declare the existence of an emergency and direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to proceed forthwith to reduce freight rates 
on agricultural products and upon materials and implements required 
for American agricultural production substantially to the pre-war 
basis, as has already been done in Canada. 

This resolution is not intended in any way to supplant the 
amendments which I have proposed to the Esch-Cummins railroad 
law, providing for the fixing of railroad rates on a cost of service 
basis. Those amendments are directed toward establishing a per- 
manent and scientific basis for fixing freight rates. Even if these 
amendments could be enacted today, it would require a considerable 
time for the Interstate Commerce Commission to revise the entire 
rate structure in accordance with this principle. In the meantime, 
there would be no relief for those producers of agricultural products 
who have been ruined financially during the past three years, and 
who are now most heavily burdened by the excessive freight rates 
established under the Esch-Cummins law. 

The resolution which I introduced yesterday is, therefore, of an 
emergency character, designed to offer effective relief to the bankrupt 
farmers in all sections of the country. While it will be of special 
benefit to agriculture, its value to the general consuming public is 
obvious. The exorbitant freight rates now levied upon food and 
other farm products are multiplied four or five times before they 
reach the consumer. Any reduction in freight rates should be multi- 
ae in substantially the same proportion in reducing the cost of 
iving. 


: I expect to press for prompt action upon this resolution by the 
interstate commerce committee and the Senate. 


NORRIS PLAN FOR REGULATING R. R. 


Regulation of railroads by making them compete with a 
governmental railroad corporation owning and operating lines 
from coast to coast, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
vessels on the high seas and the government barges on the 
inland waterways, was proposed this week in a bill introduced 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska. The senator said if his bill 
passed, the corporation would operate enough railroad mileage 
to regulate completely passenger and freight traffic “without 
any expense.” 

, The Norris bill would create the Federal Transportation 
Company. There would be a board of five directors, appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Each director would receive $12,000 a year. Provision 
is made for an appropriation of $500,000 to pay the expenses 
of organizing the new company, but this would be paid back 
to the Treasury. The corporation would get its funds from 
bonds to be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. A similar 
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scheme for “regulating” the railroads was proposed several 
years ago by William Jennings Bryan, who advocated govern- 
ment-owned trunk lines to be operated in competition with 
private lines. 


Senator Norris, explaining the purpose of his bill, said: 


The object of the bill which I have introduced is to regulate 
interstate commerce by the instrumentality of a governmental cor- 
poration, which has the power to build a railroad anywhere in the 
United States, and to purchase by condemnation proceedings, any such 
railroad. It is likewise empowered to purchase railroads at private 
sale, provided in such case the amount paid shall not exceed a valua- 
tion placed upon the railroad by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It also provides that the government shall turn over to this cor- 
poration merchant ships now owned by the government and not used 
for the purpose of engaging in foreign commerce as well as inter- 
state commerce, It likewise provides that’all the boats and barges 
now owned by the government of the United States on the inland 
rivers shall also be turned over and operated by this corporation in 
connection with its railroad business. : 

The corporation is directed to build or acquire sufficient railroad 
mileage to regulate transportation charges all over the country, and it 
is directed, as nearly as may be, in carrying out this purpose, to secure 
any raijroad line or lines that will connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific and the Great Lakes with the Gulf, together with all necessary 
feeders, etc., to make the syslem complete. 

The corporation has the right to construct dams upon the streams 
of the United States for the purrose of generating electricity to be 
used for power, and likewise to acquire and operate coal mines for 
the same purpose. 

It is given the right of way through the public lands of the United 
States, the same as was given to the great Pacific railroads. 

To secure the money to carry out these objects the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to issue the bonds of the United States, draw- 
ing interest at not to exceed four and one-half per cent. This money 
is to be used ir building new roads‘or acquiring existing ones, and 
for the purpose of paying off existing bonded indebtedness of any 
railroad it may acquire when the same matures. é 

The income of the corporation, after paying all the necessary ex- 
penses of operation, improvement, etc., is to be used in paying the 
interest and the principal of these government bonds. 

About the only thing the government does in the operation, be- 
sides giving the corporation a right to build dams upon the public 
streams, and rights of way through the public lands, and turning over 
its unused ships, is to lend to this corporation its credit. There will 
be no profit, there will be no dividends, there will be no stock, and 
hence nobody to get any profit out of the operation. It will be trans- 
portation at absolute cost. While the government will issue bonds, 
it is not the intention that the government will ever have anything 
to pay, either in the way of interest or principal. : 

If enaced it will co-ordinate transportation upon all our rivers, 
with the transportation of the railroads. Instead of fighting each 
other they will co-ordinate for the purpose of reducing freight rates. 
It will likewise reduce freight upon all foreign shipments as well as 
upon imports coming into the United States. We have been trying to 
regulate the railroads for more than a lifetime. We have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in this direction, and the problem is still 
with us absolutely unsolved. If this bill is enacted into law it will 
mean that this governmental corporation will operate at least enough 
of our railroad mileage to completely regulate passenger and freight 
traffic, and it will do it without any expense. 


MODIFIES RATE RESOLUTION 


Representative Hoch, of Kansas, a member of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, this week of- 
fered a substitute resolution (H. J. Res. 141) for that offered 
December 17 (H. J. Res. 94), directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to undertake a reorganization of the rate structure 


in line with President Coolidge’s recommendation on that sub- 
ject. 

Representative Hoch was present at the session of the Trans- 
portation Conference where the question of procedure with ref- 
erence to such an investigation was discussed and the substi- 


tute resolution takes into consideration rate investigations now 
under way. 


The substitute resolution follows: 


Whereas, It is believed by many that as a result of economic and 
industrial changes and other developments affecting the various parts 
of the country and the various classes and kinds of commodities there 
now exist in the railroad freight rate structure injustices, inequalities 
and discriminations which tend to prevent the natural and proper 
development of the country as a whole and to give undue advantage 
to or impose undue burden upon various classes and kinds of com- 
modities; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation of the rate structure of common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, in order to determine to what 
extent and in what manner existing rates and charges may be unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preferential, thereby 
ee undue burdens or giving undue advantages as between the 
various localities and parts of the country, the various classes of traf- 
fic, and the various classes and kinds of commodities, and to make, in 
accordance with law, such changes, adjustments and redistribution of 
rates and charges 4s may be found necessary to correct any defects 
so found to exist. In making any such change, adjustment or redis- 
tribution, the Commission shall give due regard, among other factors, 
to the general and comparative levels in market value of the various 
classes and kinds of commodities as indicated over a reasonable period 
of years, to a natural and proper development of the country as a 
whole, and to the maintenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. In the —< of such investigation the Commission 
shall from time to time, and as expeditiously as possible, make such 
decisions and orders as it may find to be necessary or appropriate 
upon the record then made in order to place the rates upon designated 
classs of traffic upon a just and reasonable basis with relation to 
each other. Such investigation shall be conducted with due regard 
to other investigations or proceedings affecting rate adjustments 
which may be pending before the Commission: 


The text of the previous resolution follows: 
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Whereas, As a result of economic and industrial changes and 
other developments affecting the various parts of the count and 
the various classes and kinds of commodities there now exist in 
the railroad freight rate structure injustices, inequalities and discrim- 
inations which tend to prevent the natural and proper development of 
the country as a whole and to give undue advantage to or impose 
undue burden upon various classes and kinds of commodities; and 

Whereas, The President of the United States, in his message to 
the Congress on December 6, 1923, said: ‘‘Competent authorities agree 
that an entire reorganization of the rate structure for freight is 
ee This should be ordered at once by Congress,’’ therefore 

e 

_Resolved by the Senate and House of_ Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be directed to inquire forthwith into the rail- 
road freight rate structure as to what extent and in what manner 
existing levels, arrangements and distribution of rates are unfair, 
unreasonable, or discriminatory, or impose undue burdens or give 
undue advantages as between various localities and parts of the coun- 
try and as between various classes and kinds of commodities, and to 
make such changes, adjustments and redistribution of rates and 
charges as will correct as nearly as possible existing injustices, in- 
equalities and discriminations. In making such changes, adjustments 
and redistribution, the Commission shall give due regard, among 
other factors, to the general and comparative levels in market value 
of the various classes and kinds of commodities as indicated over 
a reasonable period of years. and to the natural and proper develop- 
ment of the country as a whole. . 


It will be noted that the substitute resolution provides that 
the Commission shall give “due regard” to “the maintenance of 
an adequate system of transportation.” This language was not 
in the original resolution. 


BENTON ON RECAPTURE DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, commenting on 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States uphold- 
ing the recapture clauses of section 15a, said: 





The idea constantly heretofore urged by carriers in rate cases in- 
volving particular classes of rates, as in the grain cases, that failure 
of the carriers generally to earn the percentage return fixed under 
section 15a establishes the fact that rates in force under existing 
schedules are not unreasonable, is explicitly negatived by the following 
language: ; 

“The statute does not require that the net return from all the 
rates shall affact the reasonableness of a particular rate or a class 
of rates. In any such inquiry, the Commission may have regard to the 
service done, its intrinsic cost, or a comparison of it with other rates, 
and need not consider the total net return at all. Paragraph 17 of 
section 15a makes this clear.’’ 

The power of Congress to deal as it will with receipts of carriers, 
so long as it does not reduce the amount received by any carrier 
below what amounts to a fair return upon the value of its own prop- 
erty, and so long as what may be taken from any carrier receiving an 
excess is devoted to helping weaker carriers to discharge their public 
duties, is declared in thie clear language: 

‘We have been greatly pressed with the argument that the cutting 
down of income actually received by the carrier for its service to a 
so-called fair return is a plain appropriation of its property without 
any compensation, that the income it receives for the use of its prop- 
erty is as much protected by the Fifth Amendment as the property 
itself. The statute declares the carrier to be only a trustee for the 
excess over a fair return received by it. Though in its possession, the 
excess never becomes its property and it accepts custody of the 
product of all the rates with this understanding. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the carrier’ never has such a title to the excess as to 
render the recapture of it by the government a taking without due 
process. * * ® 

“The excess caused by the discrepancy between the standard of 
reasonableness for the shipper and that for the carrier, due to the 
necessity of maintaining uniform rates to be charged the shippers, 
may properly be appropriated by the government for public uses be- 
cause the appropriation takes away nothing which equitably belongs 
cither to the shipper or to the carrier. Yet it is made up of payments 
for service to the public in transportation, and so it is properly to be 
devoted to creating a fund for helping the weaker roads more ef- 
fectively to discharge their public duties. Indirectly and ultimately 
this should benefit the shippers by bringing the weaker roads nearer 
in point of economy and efficiency to the stronger roads and thus 
making it just and possible to reduce the uniform rates.” 

This is an epoch-making decision. What it will ultimately lead to 
nobody can say. But, to use language from the opinion, ‘‘Congress is 
enabled to maintain uniform rates for all shippers and yet keep the 
net returns of railways, whether strong or weak, to the varying per- 
centages which are fair respectively for them.”’ 

he a established is important. An infirmity of the exist- 
ing provisions of section 15a, which may have been the cause of the 
resolution favoring its repeal, three times passed by this association 
in annual convention, lies in the fact that it does not make distribu- 
tion of the aggregate return provided to the carriers performing the 
service. So much of such return as chances to be received by some 
carriers in excess of what they properly have title to goes one-half to 
such receiving carriers and one-half to the government. Thus while 
the traffic of the country may pay rates to support adequately all the 
carriers, those carriers that are unfavorably located may be left in- 
adequately supported, with no opportunity to enjoy even the portion of 
the excess which the government recaptures, except as they may 
borrow it, giving adequate security therefor. That this law will re- 
main as the most perfect expression of the regulatory power of the 
government of which Congress is capable may be doubted. The future 
is a long time. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 16 


Senator Cummins, January 17, introduced a bill to amend 
paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act so as 
to put the shipper on the same basis as the carrier with respect 
to the time limit on actions of law or complaints filed with the 
Commission on account of charges by carriers in excess of those 
provided by tariffs. The senator said the bill was the result 
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of conferences and correspondence with shippers in all parts of 
the country and also that it met the approval of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the league, has had the matter up 
with Senator Cummins. The bill follows: 


That paragraph 3 of Section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended February 28, 1920, be and the same is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

(3) All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for recov- 
ery of their charges, or any part thereof, and all actions at law or 
complaints filed with the Commission for the recovery of damages 
from carriers subject to this act, where such damages are on account 
of charges by such carriers in excess of those provided by tariffs law- 
fully filed with the Commission for the transportation of persons or 
a + gy or for services incident to such transportation, shall be begun 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues. The 
bar of limitation in such cases shall be a bar to the remedy only, 
and to be availed of must be pleaded as a defense. All other com- 
plaints for the recovery of damages shall be filed with the Commission 
within two years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not 
after, unless the carrier, after the expiration of such two years or 
within ninety days before such expiration, begins an action for recov- 
ery, of charges in respect of the same service, in which case such 
period of two years shall be extended to and including ninety days 
from the time such action by the carrier is begun. In either case the 
cause of action in respect of a shipment of property shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or tender 
of delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. A petition for the 
endorsement of an order for the payment of money shall be filed in 
the district court or state court within one year from the date of 
the order and not after.” 

Section 2. That Section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended February 28, 1920, be further amended by adding after 
paragraph 3 thereof the following paragraph, which shall be num- 
bered paragraph 3 (a): 

“3 (a) Actions at law and complaints filed with the Commission 
for the recovery of damages against carriers subject to this act, where 
such damages are on account of charges by such carriers for the 
transportation of prsons or property, or for services incident thereto, 
which are in excess of the charges provided by tariffs lawfully filed 
with the Commission, and. where the cause of action accrued within 
two years prior to Januafy 1, A. D. 1923, shall not be barred by lim- 
itation, provided such actions or complaints have been begun prior to 
the date this act becomes a law, or within six months thereafter, in 
a court of proper jurisdiction or with the Commission.” 


Senator Overman, of North Carolina, introduced the follow- 


ing bill (S. 2045) to amend paragraph 3 of section 16, to read 
as follows: 


All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for recovery of 
their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three years 
from the time the cause of action accrues and not after. All com- 
plaints for the recovery of damages shall be filed with the Com- 
mission within four years from the time the cause of action accrues 
and not after, unless the carrier, after the expiration of such four 
years or within ninety days before such expiration, begins an action 
for recovery of charges in respect of the same service, in which case 
such period of four years shall be extended to and including ninety 
days from the time such action by the carrier is begun. In either 
case the cause of action in respect of a shipment of property shall, 
for the purposes of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery 
or tender of delivery thereof by the carrier and not after. A petition 
for the enforcement of an order for the payment of money shall be 
filed in the district court or state court within one year from the date 
of the order and not after. 


GOODING PROPAGANDA RESOLUTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A resolution offered by Senator Gooding and referred to 
the interstate commerce committee, calling on the Commission 
for a report as to expenditures by railroads for propaganda 
purposes, follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to secure from each common carrier railroad a state- 
ment signed by its president and auditor, verified by oath, showing 
the following information for the calendar year of 1923: 

a. The amount of money expended and the account or accounts 


to which charged as compensation and expenses for person or persons - 


employed as speakers or for the purpose of interviewing the public, 
and for the publication and distribution of advertisements, magazines, 
books, newspaper stories, editorials or pamphlets, and any and all 
other literature concerning the operation, earnings, expenditures, 
stock, investments, taxes, legislative or other matters for the pur- 
pose of creating public sentiment favorable to the railroad interests, 
and for any such literature for the purpose of molding public opinion 
on any legislative matter other than railroads. 

b. _ The name or names of any subsidiary or outside organization 
operating under the direction or in connection with any common 
carrier railroad engaged in the publication of any of the matters 
named in a, and the arrangement under which such publication and 
distribution is made and the cost to the railroad. 

ang The number of all persons employed in the preparation and 
distribution of literature named in b, and compensation. 

d. The commission is directed to secure copies of all such docu- 
ments and statements and transmit with its report to the Senate 
within 60 days from date. 


TAXATION AND RAIL SECURITIES 


In a letter to Senator Couzens of Michigan, Secretary Mel- 
lon of the Treasury Department, arguing in support of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a substantial reduction in the high 
Surtax rate on incomes, said the railroad business was one that 
heeded the effect of a system of taxation that would give a freer 
Play of capital. Discussing that phase of the situation, Secretary 
Mellon said: 


It is estimated that the railroads will require a billion dollars 
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a year of new capital in order satisfactorily to provide the facilities 
and equipment requisite to handle the traffic presented and to reduce 
the cost of transportation. In earlier years the railroads have been 
able to maintain a reasonable proportion between their total stock 
issues and their total interest obligations. As illustrative of this, the 
percentages of new. bond issues to new stock issues in the three 
years 1911, 1912, 1913 were, respectively, 59 per cent, 60 per cent, 
and 53 per cent. In the last three years, under high surtaxes, these 
percentages have become 100 per cent, 95 per cent, and 94 per 
cent. The time is rapidly approaching when the railroads will be 
unable to issue further bonds without substantial increase in the 
stock investment. Originally railroad stocks have been purchased and 
held by wealthy men and the bonds have more generally gone into 
the hands of the smaller investor. The Supreme Court has recently 
sustained the validity of the “recapture clause,” which effectually 
prevents any new stock being sold at a price which would give a 
man with large income an adequate return on his investment. . If 
the railroads are to be furnished with capital, much must come from 
the sale of stock and to permit any sale surtaxes must be so re- 
duced as to attract the large investor to that type of security. 


RAILROADS FOR MELLON PLAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A widespread campaign has been launched by the railroads 
in support of the Mellon tax reduction plan with the purpose of 
freeing capital for investment in railroad securities, L. F. 
Loree, chairman of the executive committee of the American 
Railway Association, has sent a letter to stockholders of the 
kansas City Southern which, it is understood, will be followed 
by others of similar character urging them to write to their 
senators and representatives in favor of the Mellon plan. In 
this letter Mr. Loree says, in part: 





The high surtax rates drive capital out of industry and make it 
very much harder and often impossible to obtain capital for the de- 
velopment or establishment of business enterprises. If industry can- 
not obtain sufficient capital for development, the needs of the grow- 
ing population, both as to supplies of commodities and as to employ- 
ment, cannot be met, the cost of production must be high, there 
must be lower consumption, and there must be more frequent cases 
of unemployment. The proposed reductions in the surtaxes will re- 
lease capital for industrial development. This will increase oppor- 
tunities and employment, reduce costs of production, increase con- 
sumption, and greatly aid in the development of American industry. 


Railroad officials estimate that new capital amounting to 
about $750,000,000 a year will be required by the carriers and 
that this will be difficult to obtain through the sale of securi- 
ties unless Constructive legislation, such as the Mellon plan, is 
adopted. 


DAWES ON TRANSPORTATION 


Consideration of rail and water carriers as component 
parts of the transportation system under the regulation of the 
Commission with reeapture of excess earnings of water lines 
so that they might be applied for the benefit of the rail lines 
or the public good was advocated by William R. Dawes in his 
inaugural address as president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at Chicago on January 16. Mr. Dawes, who is vice- 
president of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, made trans- 
portation the keynote of his address and advocated develop- 
ment of water ways, particularly towards helping the Missis- 
sippi Valley shipper, and said that the business man and the 
railroads should be friends because their interests were mutual. 

Commenting on the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in holding the recapture clause of section 15-A he said: 





As an outgrowth of this present court decision, may it not well 
occur that through some future ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or by a further adjudication of the transportation act by 
the United States Supreme Court, the water carriers and the rail 
carriers may be considered as component parts of one transportation 
whole and that if too great a volume of traffic is diverted to the 
water carriers from the rail carriers the surplus earnings of the water 
carriers may themselves be impounded for the benefit of the rail 
carriers and the public good. 


He endorsed the attempts of the mid-west carriers to meet 
the competition of the canal and said that, as the law limited 
the earnings of the carriers, they should be permitted to make 
adjustments that would build up volume of traffic and so make 
sure the earning of what the Commission fixed as a reason- 
able return on their investments. 


FARM BUREAU ON LEGISLATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has sent to mem- 
bers of Congress a memorandum setting forth its position on 
agricultural legislation, including the following on transpor- 
tation and highways: 


All facts incident to costs and division of costs should be investi- 
gated by Congress. Not only should it look into the basis upon which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has arrived at the valuation of 
railroads, but it should determine carefully what revenue the railroads 
require in order to obtain a fair return on a fair investment valuation. 
It should indicate the proper distribution of this revenue as between 
passenger and freight and as between different kinds of freight. It 
should go into the situation thoroughly as regards possible consoli- 
dation and indicate a policy for further governmental dealings with 
the railroads, 

The federal highway act of 1921 calls for a tnree-year program 
in conjunction with the states in building a system of roads. Because 
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of the chaos which might be caused if Congress should fail to appro- 
priate the money at the last moment, the Federation urges action 
making funds available so there will be no delay in the road construc- 
tion program. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE 


Advocates of government ownership, holding a conference 
in Washington under the name of Superpower Conference of the 
Public Ownership League, gave as additional reasons for gov- 
ernment ownership of utilities, their allegations of maladminis- 
tration among high administration officials, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, railroads, members of Congress and public 
utilities corporations. The railroads were flayed by’ James P. 
Noonan, fpresident of the International Electrical Workers. 
Other speakers at the conference were Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, Ben C. Marsh and Senator Norris of Nebraska, 


CONSIDER RAILROAD BILLS 


Alfred P. Thom, vice-chairman and general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, and members of the law 
committee of the association held meetings this week to con- 
sider, from a legal point of view, the La Follette “scientific” 


rate-making bill and other bills that have been introduced in 
Congress. 


FARMER-MANUFACTURER MEETING 


More than 300 representatives of industrial and agricul- 
tural associations representing 25 states, met at Chicago Janu- 
ary 14 and 15, at the invitation of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association in a “Farmer-Manufacturer Convention” designed 
to effect better cooperation between the farmer and the factory 
and to discuss the subjects of taxation, immigration, transpor- 
tation, and marketing. Various angles of these problems were 
covered in twenty-one addresses delivered by farmers, manu- 
facturers, and public men. 

Touching on the problem of transportation the first day’s 
program included’ addresses by W. H. Stackhouse, general man- 
ager of French and Hecht, manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, of Davenport, who spoke on “Transportation by Rail 
from the Shipper’s Viewpoint,” and W. L. Harding, former gov- 
ernor of Iowa, who spoke on “Waterways and Their Part in 
the Transportation of Farm Products.” 

On the second day addresses were scheduled by ©. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central, on “The Railway 
Situation as it Affects the Movement of Farm Products;” H. W. 
Seaman, who spoke on “Transport Troubles of the Middle- 
West;” and A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., on 
“Motor Truck Transportation for the Products of the Farm.” 

Commendation of the transportation act was expressed by 
Mr. Stackhouse. He explained various features of the act which 
he characterized as “the most constructive piece of legislation 
in a generation.” After explaining how the Commission was 
empowered to regulate rates he said that “wholesale miscon- 
ception” existed in the belief that the act guaranteed a fixed 
return to the carriers. He pointed out that in the last few 
years the earnings of the carriers had shrunk while their taxes 
had increased but that, despite regulation and meagre returns, 
they had spent record sums on new facilities and equipment and 
had carried a record tonnage in the year just passed, 

He declared that the matter of railroad consolidation should 
receive serious consideration so as to be sure of the necessary 
future expansion of the carriers. Continuing, he said, in part: 


We are confronted with the grave situation, that the Class I 
railroads have not, on an average, realized the net return on the 
valuation of their properties contemplated under the transportation 
act, while all of the other carriers have realized less, and many of 
them are constantly operating at a loss. 

Inasmuch as the ultimate consolidation of the railroads into a 
limited number of systems appears to be inevitable, the most thorough 
consideration should be devoted to determining whether the legitimate 
interests of all concerned will be best subserved by voluntary con- 
solidations on the part of the carriers or by compulsion. 

The present trend of public opinion seems to unmistakably indicate 
that the federal government will insist on compulsory consolidation 
within a very limited period, which policy will necessarily involve a 
sufficient adjustment in transportation rates as to insure the per- 
petuity of our railroad systems On a reasonably prosperous basis; 
especially as, regardless of any losses they may sustain during any 
particular period, their net income for any previous or succeeding 
year is practically limited to 6 per cent of their property valuations. 

The only alternative is governmental ownership and operation, ac- 
companied by its disastrous and attendant ills; a foretaste of which 
we experienced during twenty-six months of the war period, acne | 
in the imposition of a two billion dollar deficit upon the taxpayers o 
the country. ; 

The principal factors in the existing high freight rates are the 
eee high costs of material and labor involved in the rehabili- 
tation, maintenance, and operation of the carriers, both of which must 
megaeeeeny be taken into consideration in connection with rate re- 
vision. 

One serious uneconomic inconsistency in the transportation act is 
that it vests rate-making power in the Commission while granting 
advisory powers to the Labor Board regarding wages and conditions 
of employment, instead of giving the Commission ‘full jurisdiction in 
both matters. 

Due to the magnitude of the transportation problems, and its 
vital and far-reaching effect on all lines of industry, it is my firm 
opinion that we should proceed with exceeding prudence relative to 
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urging any amendments to the Jaw which has been in effect so short 
a time, and particularly in view of the most comprehensive study by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and by the National 
Transportation Institute, the latter under the leadership of J. R. 
Howard, the former distinguished and exceptionally able president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


The development of the waterways of the middle west was 
advocated by W. L. Harding, former governor of Iowa, who 
spoke on the part of water transportation in the movement of 
farm products. The north Mississippi Valley contains 54 per 
cent of the total population and 66 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation, he said. Sixty-eight per cent of the exportable products 
of the country come from this district, he said. Because of 
the fact that export products moved by water and were, there- 
fore, largely under the influence of water transportation rates 
he advocated the opening of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
rivers into the Great Lakes in order to bring the benefits of 
cheap water transportation into this territory. 


Taking wheat as a specific example, he said that much of 
the advantage which the Argentine farmer had in getting his 
product to Liverpool, where the world price for wheat was 
made, was due to the fact that he was closer to the coast and 
to cheap water rates than was the farmer in the middle west. 

The relations between the railroads and the farmers were 


placed before the Farmer-Manufacturers’ convention, by C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central, January 15. Mr. 
Markham discussed the intimate relations between agriculture 
and transportation and the dependence of the farm on good 
transportation, “The cheapness of transportation,” he said, “is 
secondary importance,” citing as an example the movement of 
the perishable products of the soil, where rapid service was a 
determining factor in the product’s value. Touching on the 
matter of rates, he said: 


It is contended that the railroads should come to the relief of cer- 
tain industries in times of depression by granting reductions in freight 
rates on the products of those industries. This idea has received 
considerable attention in the last three years in connection with the 
agricultural situation, and the agitation for reductions of rates on 
farm products. It is based upon the wholly unsound theory that 
freight rates are a material factor in determining the prices received 
by farmers for their products. 


He then cited instances of several farm products with fig- 
ures showing what a small part of the price was constituted 
by the transportation charges. A reduction in rates, he said, 
would be of but small value to the farmer. 


He stated that the carriers, as well as the farmers, viewed 
with alarm the increased taxes, and said that a reduction in 
taxes would do more to alleviate conditions than a cut in rates. 
He also said that, in order for the carriers to furnish adequate 
transportation, it was necessary for them to have adequate 
earnings, so that needed capital could be attracted. He said 
that forecasts showed that the next ten years would see a 30 
per cent increase in traffic, and he urged the co-operation of 
the farmer in enabling the carriers to have earnings which 
would permit them to make the improvements and keep the 
transportation machine up to date. 


Hallec W. Seaman addressed the meeting on ‘Transport 
Troubles of the Middle West,” stressing the necessity for the 
development of water facilities in that region. Meeting water 
competition, he declared, to be one of the greatest problems of 
the carrier. As an example he called attention to the situation 
created by the competition of the Panama Canal and the man- 
ner in which it had given eastern manufacturers an advantage 


over the middle west in the trade on the Pacific Coast. He 
said: 


Our system of rail transportation is undergoing a change of life. 
There are several contributing causes, such as our natural increase 
of population, the inability of the weak lines to keep pace with the 
stronger, the unnecessary multiplication of overhead charges, ter- 
minal congestion at the Atlantic seaboard and the lack of capital 
for needed expansion. But the new and formidable Richmond in the 
field is the competition of the water borne traffic through the Panama 
Canal. This competition is here to stay, and as time goes on it will 
become more and more intensive. 


At the close of the meeting, resolutions were adopted stat- 
ing the convention’s attitude on thirteen national problems. 
Opposition was voiced to government ownership of the car- 
riers or public utilities. An American owned and operated mer- 
chant marine was advocated, together with modification of our 
marine laws, so that our ships would be able to compete with 
those of other countries. The convention declared in favor of 
waterway development on the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. 
The following is the resolution adopted regarding the railroads: 


We congratulate the railroads on their prompt recovery from the 
disorganization consequent upon federal control and the vigor and 
success with which they carried the record tonnage of 1923. National 
prosperity requires the continued provision of adequate, economical 
and efficient service. This depends ‘upon the ability of the roads to 
finance additions and betterments. Enlistment of capital in turn 
demands stability of government policy sufficient to sustain investors 
confidence in the net income of the railways. We favor further trial 
of the transportation act, 1920, without amendment by the present 
Congress. 
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January 19, 1924 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The following are the declarations adopted at the conclud- 
ing session of the National Transportation Conference held 


under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 


Introductory Declaration 


The transportation shortage in the year 1922 emphasized in 
the minds of all classes of the American people, the need for, the 
adequate development and practical co-ordination of the national 
transportation systems—rail, water and highway—to keep pace 
with the ever expanding commerce of the nation. 

The Transportation Conference, composed of representatives 
from commerce, industry, mining, agriculture, labor, finance and 
transportation, was created to determine the essential facts and 
to formulate principles and policies calculated to insure the bal- 
anced development of all methods of transportation in the pub- 
lic interest. 

_ During the past eight months, six widely representative com- 
mittees have studied and considered the several phases of the 
transportation problem and embodied their conclusions and rec- 
ommendations in reports submitted to the conference With the 
benefit of these reports the conference has considered different 
phases of the problems before it, particularly has it devoted 
much time and thought to a consideration of the transportation 
act of 1920, which announces a new national transportation policy 
in frankly recognizing the right of the government to regulate 
carriers in the public interest, with the correlative duty on the 
part of the government through affirmative action to place trans- 
portation agencies in a position where they can fully discharge 
the duties they owe to the general public, to their employes and 
to their security holders. It is the elaborate conclusion of the 
conference that this new national transportation policy is con- 
structive and sound. The validity of the provisions of the trans- 
portation act of 1920 designed to carry this policy into effect, 
has three times been challenged and as often sustained and ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of the United States. The remark- 
able results achieved during the year 1923, in the improvement 
of railway service and the handling of an unparalleled tonnage 
virtually without car shortage, is a practical demonstration of 
the soundness of its provisions. The conference feels justified 
in viewing the essential features of the act as declaratory of a 
permanent national transportation policy in the general public 
interest, although experience and friendly and constructive cri- 
ticism may point the way to perfecting some of its provisions. 

It is recognized that the depressed condition of certain 
branches of our greatest national industry—that of agriculture 
and the production of livestock—with the resultant decrease in 
the buying power of this large group of producers, is a matter 
of national concern and demands prompt investigation and prac- 
tical measures of relief through the appropriate public agencies. 

In such consideration the readjustment of freight rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as explained in Division 
III of our reports, will play its part. 

With a full sense of the vital importance to the whole 
American people of an adequate and rationally co-ordinated na- 
tional transportation system, the conference submits the follow- 
ing expressions of its findings and conclusions: 


Declaration No. 1 


IN THE MATTER OF GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS TO 
RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


_1. The public interest requires that American railroads be 
privately owned and operated under a comprehensive system of 
government regulation. 

2. Such regulation should be accomplished through properly 
constituted administrative agencies, both state and federal, rather 
than through inelastic legislation dealing with rates, or other 
specific problems of railroad operation and management. The grow- 
ing co-operation between state and federal commissions gives prom- 
ise of the co-ordination of the activities of each in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions in such a manner as to protect the public inter- 
est, preserve the advantages of competition in service under fair 
conditions, gives a fair return to capital and fair wages to em- 
ployes, all without unnecessarily hampering individual initiative 
On the part of railroad management. 

- To provide for the necessary improvement and expansion 
of the railroad system of the United States constitutes the chief 
problem to be met in considering governmental relations to rail- 
road transportation. a 


4. To further the establishment of the basis of credit essential 
to railway development the rule of rate making in section l5a 
of the transportation act is sound in principle and formulated 
along practical lines. It is not a guarantee or a cost-plus ar- 
rangement. Whether the present authorized rate of return of 
5% per cent is adequate to restore credit can be determined only 
by further experience. The present practice of issuing a dispro- 
Portionate amount of bonds to capital stock to finance exten- 
sions and betterments can be corrected only under a condition 
of adequate earnings and public confidence in the continuation 
of a sound rate policy. The recapture provision sustained and 
approved by the Supreme Court of the United States within the 
last few days is an essential part of a constructive policy in the 
public interest and fair to the carriers while denying them ex- 
cessive profits. 

The valuation of railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be speedily completed, it being essential to 
the successful regulation of railroad rates and the supervision 
of railroad consolidations. 

6. In the effectuation of an efficient national transportation 
System, it is fundamental in the interest of economy of operation 
and development that the principles of co-ordinated and con- 
nected terminals, especially in congested centers, and their joint 
use by carriers on terms prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, making all routes available to shippers on equal 
terms, should be applied as rapidly as practicable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should retain its 
control over railroad rates. Its power of suspension promotes 
Stability. Its power to correct discriminatory intrastate rates 
Sives it the undivided responsibility which is desirable. The 
sTowing co-operation between it and state commissions gives 
promise of ever increasing co-ordination of the functions of each 
in their respective jurisdictions in the public interest. 

The administrative duties now assigned to the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission Should not at present be transferred to 

any other department or bureau but every facility should be 

given to enable the Commission to render its service of max- 

— effectiveness through decentralized organization or other- 
se. 

9. The conference recognizes the paramount importance of the 
problem of labor relations between carriers and their employes, not 
only as affecting the parties immediately concerned, but the general 
public. The conference expresses the hope that conferences may be 
arranged between the carriers and their employs and th public, look- 
ing to th development of a constructive plan for perfecting the exist- 
ing machinery for dealing with these problems. 

10. No change should be made in any important provision of the 


transportation act until it has had a fair trial, which as yet it has 
not had. 


Declaration No. 2 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


1. Every facility should be afforded the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to report its complete plan of consolidation. 

. A systematic grouping of the railroads will develop more uni- 
formly strong and stable systems, assure adequate and efficient serv- 
ice at reasonable rates, simplify rate regulation, permit economies in 
construction, maintenance and operation, and improve car gervice, 
while at the same time preserving interline competition among sys- 
tems of relatively equal strength. 

. Mere size does not present management problems which cannot 
be effectively met through organization and administrative methods. 

4. Consolidation can and will occur without injustice to either 
strong or weak roads if they are brought together on a fair basis of 
value with due consideration of demonstrated earning capacities, 
ated values and special conditions surrounding individual prop- 
erties. 

5 The statutory principles of rate makings, as contained in sec- 
tion 15A of the transportation act of 1920, will greatly facilitate con- 
solidation, and the public interest will be further protected through 
the limitation on capitalization. 

6. Consolidations should be in harmony with naturai evolution 
in the grouping of railroads, and full opportunity should be given the 
carriers to consolidate by voluntary action, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, before measures are considered 
looking to compulsory consolidation. 

7. No changes, at the present time, are recommended in the con- 
solidation provisions of the transportation act, except such as are 
supplemented thereto and may be found necessary to facilitate con- 
solidations and to enable the consolidated companies by voluntary 
action to incorporate under federal law. 


Declaration No, 3 . 


READJUSTMENT OF RELATIVE FREIGHT RATE SCHEDULES 


1. Railroad rates in the United States are not, as a whole, un- 
reasonably high, either as compared with pre-war rates in relation to 
general price levels or as compared with foreign rates, and yield a 
return considerably below that which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has determined as fair. They do not as a whole hinder the 
processes of production or distribution. The present problem is one 
of a better adjustment of’relative rates—not a general reduction of 
all rates. Great economic changes incident to and resulting from 
the war, have added to previous disparities, which render a readjust- 
ment of relative freight rates of great importance. 

. A survey of class rates discloses a great lack of uniformity, 
either as classes, products, or regions. Some unreasonable disparities 
exist. ‘Revisions of class rates in three important sections of the 
country are now in progress. In the readjustment of freight rates, 
consideration must be given to basic principles of rate making and 
to the particular conditions affecting each type of business, notably 
less-than-carload and light-and-bulky traffic as contrasted with heavy 
loading articles. A readjustment of class rates, where such revision 
has not already been made (including less-than-carload rates) should 
result in a measurable increase in total revenue, limited chiefly by 
reason of the relatively small volume of business concerned. Such 
proceeds should be applied to the reduction of commodity rates where 
justifiable. 

3. A serious railway rate problem has arisen from the recent 
rapid growth of inter-coastal traffic through the Panama Canal, re- 
sulting from the prevailing low ocean tonnage rates, as a result of 
which the transcontinental railroads are seriously feeling the inroads 
of canal competition. These railroads should be allowed to readjust 
their rates to meet that competition, but without unjust discrimina- 
tion against the intermediate sections of the country. Furthermore, 
the railway carriers are entitled to know what competition they have 
to meet in this coastwise trade, which is restricted to American bot- 
toms, and the vessel lines concerned should be required to file their 
specific rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘ 

4. The technical, as well as the delicate, nature of the questions 
involved in rate adjustments, is ——* Through the interchange 
of views between carriers and shippers, coupled with investigations 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, some progress toward the 
correction of the inequalities and disparities mentioned is being made. 
While these are the only methods that will produce sound results 
without unsettling business conditions during the process, there is 
urgent need for extensive adjustment of this character. The public 
interest demands that this task should be discharged by existing 
agencies in pursuance of established methods, but that it should be 
prosecuted with the greatest possible dispatch. 


Declaration No. 4 
RELATION OF HIGHWAYS AND MOTOR TRANSPORT TO OTHER 
e TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES. 


1. The motor vehicle has proved its unquestionable value in our 
economic system, having greatly extended the farmer’s field of op- 
eration, brought much additional land under cultivation and new 
sources of raw materials within economic reach of markets, quick- 
ened the industrial life and facilitated the processes of distribution. 

2. The congestion of transportation today centers around the 
terminal areas of our great cities, where the railroads find the great- 
est difficulty in keeping pace with the public need, although their 
main tracks have sufficient capacity for the movement of more freight 
than is offered to them. 

- In spite of the foregoing fact, the railroads are constantly 
faced with a demand for more and better terminal facilities in the 
face of prohibitive real estate values and other stupendous obstacles 
to expansion. 

The best interests of the public and of all transportation 
agencies lie in co-operation, and the greatest opportunity for this 
co-operation is in the terminal areas. 

5. Store-door delivery by motor truck is the greatest contribu- 
tion which can be made to the solution of the terminal problem. 
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6. Organized motor transport can also- relieve the railroads of 
various forms of uneconomical service, such as trapcar_ service, 
switching between local stations and short-haul shipments within the 
terminal area. This will reduce yard congestion and release many 
ears for more profitable line haul. 

7. To secure the fullest benefits from this organized motor trans- 
port. will require the utilization and further development of modern 
mechanical equipment. 

8. Outside of the terminal area it is to the public interest, as 
well as to the interest of the respective carriers, that the economic 
limitations of each type of carrier be recognized, that the railroads 
be permitted to discontinue unprofitable service to which the motor 
is better suited, and that the motor abandon its efforts to handle 
general traffic over uneconomic distances. Unprofitable steam rail- 
road service can in some cases be successfully replaced by the use 
of self-propelled railroad motor cars. 

9. Mail lines can often advantageously extend or supplement 
their service by motor bus and motor truck lines, and in states where 
this is now prohibited such restrictions should in the public interest 
be abolished. 

10. To insure to the public reliability of service in all forms of 
motor transportation, sound financial organization, public regulation 
and continuous service are necessary. 

11. The proper regulation of common carrier operations of motor 
vehicles, including the rates, should be handled by the existing au- 
thorities which now control the operations of other public car- 
riers. It is believed to be to be to the best interests of all con- 
cerned that proper regulations of traffic and of size, weight and 
speed of motor vehicles by states and municipalities should be 
made uniform. 

12. Trunk highways should be capable of carrying any vehicular 
traffic that is economically justified and should be constructed with 
—— attention to the proper design of well co-ordinated highway 
systems. 

13. Investigations now under way by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, state highway departments and other agencies to 
determine more fully the economic role of the motor vehicle should 
be vigorously prosecuted. 


Declaration No. 5 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATERWAYS AND CO-ORDINATION OF 
RAIL AND WATERWAY SERVICE. 


1. With a view to affording the cheapest and most effective 
transportation possible and to safeguarding more fully against a 
shortage of transportation in regions where the rapid growth of 
industry and commerce threatens to surpass the expansion of fa- 
cilities a sound national program of waterway development should 
be determined and actively prosecuted. To this end, without delaying 
progress of work on existing projects or interfering with international 
negotiations to render possible the St. Lawrence waterway and 

ower development, a national survey should be made by the Army 

ngineers in consultation with the Department of Commerce and 
other public and private agencies as to the engineering commercial 
and economic phases. This survey should include a schedule of 
priorities to insure prompt completion of practical waterway units 
such order as will best augment the national transportation sys- 
em. 

2. To determine more fully the possibilities of inland waterway 
transport, the Secretary of War should be given the necessary au- 
thority and funds to operate the barge lines on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers in accordance with good ccmmercial practice. 

8. Through rail-and-water and water-and-rail routes and rates 
with equitable divisions of the rates between the two types of car- 
riers, should be established wherever economically warranted and 
in the public interest. 

. The nation, states, municipalities and commercial organiza- 
tions should, by appropriate measures within their respective fields, 
promote the establishment and maintenance of services on inland 
waterways, wherever such services are economically desirable and 
in the public interest. 


Declaration No. 6 


TAXATION OF TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES. 


1. Each form of transportation should bear its fair share of 
the burden of public expenditure. 

2. Taxation of common-carrier transportation agencies should 
be simplified as far as possible. 

3. Taxes on regulated common carriers operated for hire should 
bear a definite relation to gross and net earnings rather than to 
invested capital. 

4. This requirement can best be met in the case of steam and 
electric rail common carriers by the imposition of tax in gross earn- 
ings together with a graduated tax on to net earnings tax in lieu 
of the present systems of taxation. Pending full regulation of the 
motor common carrier, such increases should be made in taxes 
now levied against it as will bring them to an amount equitably 
Saeapenate to that which may be assessed against the other 
carriers. 

5. The entire cost of maintaining the improved highways of 
the country should be borne from special taxes levied against the 
road user. Such taxes should be used for no other purpose. 

6. Co-ordination of highway construction and maintenance under 
centralized administrative agencies is urged to eliminate waste and 
secure efficiency. 


Edwin P. Parker, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
read the resolutions, Vice-Chairman Post being in the chair. 

The introductory declaration was approved without objec- 
tion. When No. 4 in Declaration No. 1 was reached—that 
approving section 15-a—President Rippin, of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, objected on behalf of the League, as, he 
said, the declaration was different from the position taken by 
the League, as the record of the conference showed. A viva 
voce vote was taken and the ayes were declared to have it, 
Rippin voting “no.” Mr. Rippin followed a similar course with 
respect to No. 7 in Declaration No. 1—saying that conclusion 
was not in accord with the League’s position, as the record 
showed. This dealt with the intrastate rate question. The 
conclusion was approved by a viva voce vote, with Rippin 
voting “no.” ; 

As to No. 9 in Declaration No. 1—the labor problem—Mr. 
Rippin said, in so far as the conclusion was in line with 
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abolition of the Laber Board, he would offer no objection, 
calling attention to the League’s position on the Labor Board. 
: As to No. 10 in Declaration No. 1—that no change in any 
important provision be made in the transportation act—Mr. 
Rippin again recorded the opposition of the League, pointing 
to the stand of the League on that issue. The conclusion was 
approved, with Rippin opposing. 

: No. 7 of Declaration No. 2—railroad consolidation—as 
originally drafted was opposed by Mr. Cohen, counsel for the 
Port of New York Authority. The original draft read as follows: 


No changes, at the present time, are recommended in the 
consolidation provisions of the transportation act, but supple- 
mental legisiation is necessary to facilitate consolidations and to 
enable the consolidated companies by voluntary action to incor- 
porate under federal law. 


Mr. Cohen said he did not like the language that no changes 
in the law were necessary to effect consolidations—that there 
was a question as to whether the Commission could consolidate 
parts of railroads. He said senators were considering that 
very question now. At his suggestion the conclusion was made 
to include the words, “except such (changes) as are supple- 
mented thereto and may be found necessary.” 

Mr. Rippin recorded the opposition of the League to the 
conclusions on consolidation and the conference then approved 
them by viva voce vote, Rippin voting “no.” 

To conclusion No. 1 in Declaration No. 3—readjustment of 

relative freight rate schedules—as to a readjustment of relative 
freight rates being of great importance, Mr. Rippin noted “the 
same objection as before.” 
: Mr. Chandler obtained a modification of conclusion No. 2 
in Declaration No. 3 so that the “words, “where such revision 
has not already been made,” were inserted after the declaration 
as to a readjustment of class rates. 

Mr. Chandler also attacked conclusion No. 3 as to filing 
of intercoastal rates with the Commission. He said that was 
a sectional question and that he did not know what the practice 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was as to 
such questions. He moved that that part of the conclusions be 
eliminated. Mr. Parker informed Mr. Chandler that the con- 
ference was in no sense a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and that the questions were not being 
considered from the viewpoint of the Chamber. He said every 
interest was represented and particularly the “general public,” 
and that it was the deliberate judgment of the committee that 
the recommendation would be in the public interest. Mr. 
Chandler said the conference was called by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and that, nevertheless, the question was still a 
sectional one. He then said. the conclusion was evasive—that 
filing the rate would do no good. ; 

“If it means to give the Commission jurisdiction over these 
rates, say so,” Chandler added. 

Mr. Rippin seconded the motion to strike out conclusion 
No. 3. A viva voce vote was taken and Post declared the 
“noes” had it, so the conclusion was not eliminated. 

Then W. I. Drummond, of the International Farms Congress 
of Kansas City, said he agreed with Chandler that the conclu- 
sion was purposeless as it stood. 


“Take it out or give the Commission power to enforce the 
rates,” he declared. 

He moved that the words, “and that the Commission be 
given authority to enforce such rates,” be added after the 
provision as to filing the rates. 


Mr. Cohen, of New York, said that would be giving the 
Commission more authority than it had over rail rates—to 
give it power to enforce the rates filed by the intercoastal 
carriers. Mr. Drummond said his intention was that the Com- 
mission should have the same power over the intercoastal rates 
that it had over rail rates. His motion was declared lost on a 
viva voce vote, and the conclusion was not disturbed. 

Mr. Rippin noted an objection on behalf of the League to 
the conclusions. 

As to Declaration No. 4—highways and motor transport— 
Mr. Rippin said he withheld an expression of opinion, as the 


League had appointed a committee to study the questions there 
involved. 


As to No. 6 in Declaration No. 4, T. C. Powell, of the Erie, 
asked that the words, “together with jointly operated inland 
freight stations,” be added to the sentence, “Store-door delivery 
by motor truck is the greatest contribution which can be made 
to the solution of the terminal problem.” There was objection 
on the ground that such stations might work in one place and 
not another, and the suggestion was withdrawn. It was ex- 
plained that the stations referred to are those off rail lines. 
Some of the members did not know what “inland freight 
stations” were. 

No opposition was voiced to Declarations 5 and 6—water- 
ways and taxation. 

When a viva voce vote was taken on the declarations as a 
whole, however, Mr. Rippin voted “no” on behalf of the League. 

President Barnes closed the conference after a vote of 
thanks had been extended to him and the Chamber. He said 
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the Chamber pledged its devoted effort looking toward the 
application of the conclusions reached. 

The conference had been scheduled to sit January 11, but 
the work was concluded by holding over until the evening of 
the preceding day. 

The resolutions committee, as finally constituted, some of 
the members not having appeared, was made up as follows: 


Edwin B. Parker, Chairman, Umpire Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany. 
homas C. Akeson, National Grange, Washington, D. C. 


Frederic A. Delano, Former Member Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington. 


F. H. Dixon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

W. ON. Doak. Vice-President, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Washington, D>. c 

Carl R. Gray, President, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 

Dwight B. Heard, President, Dwight B. Heard Investment 
Cm Phoenix, Ariz. 


W. Henry, "American Institute Consulting Engineers, New 
betas | ee 2 


ress 5 Lamont, President, American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
nois. , 
. H. Outerbridge, Chairman, Port of New York Authority, 
NOW wOSm,..m... oe 


Ag 3 ‘Pearson, Vice-President, United Publishers’ Corp., New 
york. "N.Y. 
George A. Post, President, George A. Post Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Silver, e 4f geerts American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Washington, 
Andrew Stevenson, “Inland Fuel Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Alfred H. Swayne, Vice-President, General Motors Corpora- 
New York, Zz 


Inc., 


tion, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


Transportation problems will be discussed at the first 
afternoon session of the mid-year meeting of the Northern 
Central Division of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to be held at Chicago, January 21 and 22. The session 
will be devoted to consideration of the reports of the special 
committees on transportation which recently reported on gov- 
ernmental relations to transportation, consolidation, readjust- 
ment of freight rate schedules, highway and motor transport, 
and co-ordination of rait and water service. Addresses will be 
made by the following who were members of the various com- 
mittees: George A. Post, president, George A Post Co., Inc., 
New York; Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha; Frederic A. Delano, former member Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington; Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, General 
Motors Corp., New York; Charles H. Markham, president, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, Chicago. 

A general discussion will follow the addresses. Other ses- 
sions of the meeting will be devoted to taxation, co-operative 
marketing, and immigration. 


MARSH STAGES “DEMONSTRATION” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A “farmers’ demonstration” with reference to legislative 
relief for agriculture was held last week in Washington under 
the direction of Benjamin C. Marsh, managing director of the 
Farmers’ National Council. In a statement issued by the 
“Demonstration” the following declaraton was made: 


The Esch-Cummins railroad act should be promptly repealed and 
freight rates reduced on farm products—which can be done without 
any reduction in wages to railroad employes, many of whom do not 
now receive adequate compensation for their skilled, dangerous and 
arduous work—if the roads are efficiently operated for service instead 
competitively operated for private profit. 


Mr. Marsh said the “Demonstration” was in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads but that, as 
it was well known that his organization and those co-operating 
with it favored government ownership, it was not necessary to 
reaffirm their stand on that point. 


Among the delegates to the “Demonstration” were the 
following: 


Herbert F. Baker, president Farmers’ National Council, member of 
Supreme Council, Gleaners’ Federation, Woadock, Mich. 


W. W. Fitzwater, president Farm Labor Union of America, Bon- 
ham, Texas. 


A. M. Hilliard, president Texas Division of the Farm Labor Union 
of America, 316% West Main street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


J. P. Russell, president Oklahoma Division Farm Labor Union of 
—_—a Blue, Okla. 
C. Thompson, president Arkansas Division Farm Labor Union 
of PF Foreman, Ark. 
John Tank, president Iowa Society of Equity, Davenport, Ia. 
John Hagan, commissioner of markets of North Dakota, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 
C. Dorman, northwestern manager of the Non-Partisan League, 
Billings, Mont. 
A. E. Bowen, national lecturer, Farmers’ Stabilization Association, 
Minneaposs, Minn. 
Cc. Shuster, Spring Grove, Va. 
Secdiaser M.- I. Wi son, Montana College of Agriculture, Boze- 
man, Mont. 
Western Starr, formerly of the Westover Grange, Maryland. 
State Senator Ralph Ingerson, Flaxton, N. D. 
R. W. Frazier, chairman state republican committee, Crosby, N. D. 
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THE PLACE OF RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


(First report of the Research Council of the National Transporta- 
Transportation Institute, the subject being, “‘The Place of Railway 
Transportation in Our Industrial Structure.’’) 


It is the purpose of this report of the Research Council 
of the National Transportation Institute to set forth the place 
of railway transportation in the economic structure of this 
countfy. In order to do this, the report will trace the growth 
of productive output, of national income, and of national wealth; 
and it will show how the railroads have functioned in that 


growth. 


The fundamental factors which determine the economic 
strength and well-being of a nation are its productive popu- 
lation, its natural resources, its volume of output, and its 
wealth represented by durable goods like houses, factories, 
roads, and automobiles. All of these factors, except natural 
resources, have increased greatly in the United States during 
the last two decades. 

Our population grew during the same period from 75,000,- 
000 to 105,000,000 and the number of people ten years of age 
or over engaged in gainful occupations increased between 1900 
and 1920 from 29,073,233 persons to 41,614,248. This is an 
addition of slightly over 40 per cent. Our working population 
has, therefore, kept pace in its growth with the increase of 
consumers. What has happened io our production? 

The best method of presenting a concise picture of our 
productive activities and the shifts which have occurred in 
those activities during the last twenty years is to compare 
the number of persons ten years of age and over gainfully 
occupied in the various industries at the beginning of that 
period and at the end. The total number of such persons 
increased 12,500,000. The following table shows the numbers 
engaged in the four principal industries in 1900 and 1920: 


Group— 1900 1920 
ID, Fac boc ok sb tee sckseetaees 10,248,935 10,682,944 
ee Se oi osube ered s.csats ee ee eer 

OR aug dc ok bisa <it ae alee oo hos betes i ,055, 
EINE. 15 abts i cwintne< dgikiwemeiie mass oes 1,017,653 2,022,832 


* Figures are for 1899 and 1919. 


It is apparent from this table that the growth of manu- 
facturing and mining is the outstanding development in our 
basic industries. In both the output has increased even more 
rapidly than the number of workers. Transportation has be- 
come an ever more important function in our industrial life, 
so that the number of people engaged in that industry has 
doubled also. Later in this report we shall show the addition 
to output which this increase of workers has brought forth 
in each of these industries. 

In other lines it is not possible to procure data which is 
as definite as that available for the four basic industries pre- 
sented above. It is possible, however, from the Census of Oc- 
cupations, to make certain further comparisons of growth. In 
the electrical industries a census is now in process of prepara- 
tion. The data which is available in these sources shows the 
following increases: 


Group— 1900 1920 
Electrical Industries ...........sse0. 250,000 800,000 
Retail dealers, salesmen, and sales- 

NY atta snl niaiee-s'sls! arycpmrthciemntee 1,456,216 2,579,064 
EE TRIN inic a 64:5 sin 0-0 o wpe towne 1,212,512 1,639,967 
SUOLSMOL = BCPVIOS. oe. occ cctede sees 1,258,538 2,143,889 
PD |S bn 0b 0 Use cbiaNehewees ss %, 932, 640 10,146,196 


In the miscellaneous group are included such classes as 
clerks, stenographers, lumbermen, laborers; persons engaged 
in public service; and the group entitled “domestic and per- 
sonal service.” This latter class has decreased since twenty 
years ago. The most striking fact which these tables reveal 
is the. slight growth of persons engaged in agriculture, as 
compared with the increase in manufactures, mining and elec- 
trical industries. 


Our national output of food and other agricultural products 
is almost 40 per cent greater than it was in 1900, and has, 
therefore, kept pace with the growth of population. The out- 
put of manufactures and mines has more than doubled during 
this period. We are as well fed as we were in 1900; and we 
have on the average about 60 per cent more manufactured 
products per person to administer to our wants than we had 
two decades ago. To put it concisely, there are 140 people 
living in the United States now for every 100 then; there are 
more than 140 people ten years of age, or over, engaged in 
gainful occupations now for every 100 so engaged then. They 
produce almost 140 units of agricultural products, measured 
in bushels, pounds, gallons, and dozens; and they bring forth 
230 units of manufactured goods and of mining products for 
every 100 then.. This comparison of output with population 
presents that picture of our industrial life which is of greatest 
importance for the welfare of the people. Every nation must 
live primarily upon the things which it produces currently. 
It can draw upon its accumulated wealth for only a small 
amount of its sustenance. For this reason the attention of 
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economists is being directed more and more to the national 
income, rather than the accumulated wealth of the nation. 

Out of this»production we have accumulated an immense 
addition to our tangible durable wealth available for enjoy- 
ment and use, or for employment in further production. Houses, 
automobiles, public buildings, roads and pavements, factories, 
railroads and public utilities, have all increased in quantity. 
They, too, are the cumulative results of our productive effort. 

In addition to this growth of production and of tangible 
wealth, we have had a revolution in prices and wages. Prices 
rose steadily from 1900 to 1910. Thereafter they remained 
relatively stable until 1915. At the beginning of the following 
year they began to rise once more, until, in 1920, they stood 
at a point almost three times as high as in 1900. In Septem- 
ber, 1923, they were still 90 per cent higher than twenty-three 
years earlier. Wages rose until they were more than three 
times as high in 1920 as they had been in 1900. In 1923 they 
are still almost three times as high as in 1900. 

This increase in production and prices brought about a 
striking increase in our national income as expressed in money 
terms. According to Dr. Wilford I. King, the totai income of the 
American people in 1900, expressed in the price terms of that 
year, was $17,965,000,000. In 1910, according to the computations 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, it stood at $31,- 
100,000,000; and in 1920 it was approximately $70,000,000,000. 
Since then prices have fallen somewhat, so that in 1922 it 
was $65,000,000,000. At the same time our national wealth has 
increased from $88,500,000,000 to over $400,000,000,000. 

Of the national income which wag created during 1922 
four billion dollars was paid to the railroads for the trans- 
portation of freight. This constituted not far from 6 per cent 
of the total national income in 1922, and measured the burden 
of freight rates upon producers and consumers in that year. 
With the increased industrial activity of 1923 the bill will come 
roughly to $4,700,000,000. Freight rates had absorbed almost 
exactly the same percentage of the national income in 1900 
and 1910. They amounted to $1,052,000,000 in 1900, when the 
national income was $17,965,000,000. In 1910 they were $1,925,- 
553,000 and the national income was $31,100,000,000. In 1917 
they fell to 5.25 per cent, but by 1922 they were again at 6 
per cent. ’ 


In common sense language, this means that 6 per cent of 
the food and clothing which we produce, of the iron, steel and 
coal, of the houses which are built and of the personal services 
which are rendered, is devoted to the support of the people 
who transport the products of field, forest and mine to the 
point of manufacture; and who: carry the products of our fac- 
tories back to the consumer. 


The advantage which the nation derives from the trans- 
portation function rendered by the railroads in return for 
freight rates is the increased production per worker and per 
unit of capital employed which results from the geographical 
division of industry. Because of transportation we are enabled 
to produce commodities at the points where the output per 
worker and per unit of machinery and equipment is the largest. 
Fertile valleys and auspicious climatic conditions are of little 
use until transportation facilities are provided to carry the 
products to the point of consumption. Lumber is cut from the 
rich stores of our natural forests. In the absence of railroads, 
it would be necessary to procure it from expensive reforestated 
areas near our cities. Tropical fruits and vegetables come 
from areas where nature supplies the heat and the equability 
of climate which would otherwise be obtained only under glass 
and with artificial heat. For the service thus rendered and 
for the advantages in production which flow from the geo- 
graphical division of industry, 6 per cent of the resulting prod- 
uct is paid to the labor and capital engaged either directly or 
indirectly in transporting commodities by rail. 

Modern industry hag been carried on so long under this 
plan of geographically localized production that it is impos- 
sible to say how much larger our output is at preesnt than it 
would be in the absence of transportation. But it is certainly 
many times the sum which we pay to the railroads in freight 
and passenger rates. This manner of regarding the matter is 
fundamental to a consideration of the transportation problem. 
It is easy to forget that transportation is the function which 
has made possible the unprecedented productivity of modern 
industrial society. It is well, therefore, to state clearly just 
what the burden of freight rates comes to in terms of goods 
and services. In this manner we are able to see clearly that 
those who are engaged in transporting commodities by freight 
receive only a small portion of the additional output which is 
made possible by the geographical distribution of industry. 
Transportation is an indispensable factor in our modern indus- 
trial society. 


But it is not necessary to argue the productive nature of 
transportation. It is a permanent and abiding part of our in- 
dustrial structure, and will remain so. What we wish to know 
is whether it has been less efficient in the utilization of the 
labor and capital which have been put at its disposal to use 
in transporting products than the industries which have pro- 
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duced them. Our economic situation has changed so rapidly 
during the last twenty years that it has not been easy to 
follow the relative position and functioning of transportation 
which ministers to every phase of our national economic life. 

A comparison of the distribution of our population with 
the distribution of the persons on farms will make apparent 
the indispensable nature of transportation in our industrial 
structure. Almost exactly one-half of our people live in the 
northeast corner of the United States which lies east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and the Potomac. 
The area of this section is only 15 per cent of the continental 
United States. Of the 31,000,000 people who live on farms, 
only 7,500,000, or less than 25 per cent, live in this area. The 
map opposite page ... shows this distribution graphically. The 
remaining three-fourths of the people on farms lived south of 
the Ohio and Potomac, and west of the Mississippi. Trans- 
portation has made all that wide expanse of territory available 
for agricultural production. 

The old principle that proximity to markets contributes 
greatly to the value of land hag been in considerable degree 
offset by the development of railroads. While 24 per cent of 
the acreage of improved land in farms is situated in this densely 
populated northeastern section of the country, the value of 
all land exclusive of buildings and other improvements in this 
section is only 26 per cent of all farm land in the United States. 

The value of improved land in this densely populated sec- 
tion is, therefore, only slightly above the average of farm land 
in the whole country. Texas, which stands at the other ex- 
treme, contains 12 per cent of all land in farms and 6.2 per 
cent of all improved land in farms. The value of farm lands 
in Texas, exclusive of buildings, is 6 per cent of the total value 
of such land in the United States. Iowa contains 5.6 per cent 
of all improved land in farms in the country. The value of 
its farm lands is 12.2 per cent of all such land values in the 
United States. 

It is obvious that no such values for this land could exist 
at points so far distant from the consuming center of the 
country without our present-day system of transportation. The 
second map in this report shows the distribution of farm 
property values. For the sake of comparison it shows also, in 
a different color, the capital invested in the manufacturing 
industry of each state. The distribution of these values is a 
striking example of the manner in which railroad transportation 
has counteracted the effects of distance from markets upon the 
value of natural resources such as agricultural land. 


The Growth of Output 


Changes in population, in output, in prices and wages have 
tended to confuse the picture of our industrial process. It is 
desirable, therefore, to compare the growth of output in each 
industry, measured in physical terms, with the capital and 
labor at its disposal. , 

In measuring this growth of output we must ignore, for 
the time being, the money value of the goods produced and 
the price which the industries receive for them. The price 
movements of the last twenty years have been so extreme that 
the money value of products cannot be depended upon to give 
a true picture of the current of physical production which 
underlies the money surface of things. This makes the task 
of setting forth production in industries like manufacturing diffi- 
cult, because we have no uniform unit in which we can measure 
and summarize all manufacturing products. It is impossible to 
add together an automobile, a quarter of beef, a bushel of pota- 
toes, and a suit of clothes, when we consider these as mere 
physical units. 

It is possible, however, to compare the number of auto 
mobiles produced today with those produced twenty years ago, 
and to compare the volume of beef slaughtered and packed 
now and then. In this manner we arrive at the increase during 
the last decades of each kind of manufactured goods, of various 
agricultural products, of the output of mines, and of trans- 
portation service rendered. In the case of manufactures, it 
is then possiible, by giving a weight to each one of these com- 
modities which represents its relative importance in the field 
of manufacturing, to determine the increase in all manufacturing 
output over the period. The same can be done for the other 
industries. In this manner we arrive for these combined in- 
dustries, not indeed at a statement of the total number of 
units which they have produced then and now, but at a state- 
ment of the ratio which all units now bear to those produced 
twenty years ago. This figure can then be compared with the 
increase in the number of people engaged in bringing forth 
this product, and with the capital employed. If the product of 
the manufacturing industry in 1919 was 228 per cent of the 
output of that industry in 1899, while the number of people 
engaged was only 200 per cent, it is clear that the output per 
person engaged has increased and is now on the average 114 
per cent of what it was twenty years earlier. 


Indexes of Output 


The emphasis laid upon production during the war brought 
this necessity of gauging output in physical units prominently 
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to people’s minds. As a result two independent index numbers 
of physical volume of production in the United States were 
prepared by economists of standing. Walter Stewart, then of 
Amherst College and now head of the Division of Analysis and 
Research of the Federal Reserve Board, presented such an 
index number at the annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association in December, 1919. At the same meeting, Dr. Ed- 
mund E. Day of Harvard University, now head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of Michigan, presented a 
similar index number. While these two indexes were prepared 
independently, the results were almost identical. They showed 
an increase in physical output for agriculture during the twenty 
years, 1900 to 1919, of 37 per cent, which was about equal to 
the growth in population. The growth in manufacture was over 
100 per cent. That of mining was somewhat more rapid than 
manufactures. Transportation was included in Mr. Stewart’s 
index, but not in that of Dr. Day. It showed an increase more 
rapid than any of the other lines of productive output. 

The index prepared by Dr. Day was printed in the Review 
of Harvard Economic Statistics, published by the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Service, in various numbers, issued in the latter part 
of 1919 and the first part of 1920. Dr. Day later revised his 
index and carried it forward to include 1922 in the Review of 
Economic Statistics for July, 1923, pages 196 to 211. 

It is the index number of Dr. Day, as revised and brought 
to date with 1900 as 100 per cent, that is used here as the 
measure of output in manufactures, agriculture and mining. 
These are our three principal industries; together with railroads 
they cover 58 per cent of the number of people ten years of 
age and over engaged in gainful occupations. In the case of 
agriculture and railroads the comparison is between 1900 and 
1920. For mining and manufactures the figures for persons em: 
ployed are available only for 1899 and 1919. These years have, 
therefore, been used for these two industries. 


Output of Workers 


The number of people engaged in these four industries at 
the beginning of this century and in 1920 or the year nearest 
to that date for which figures are available, is shown in the 
following table. The table also shows the per cent of output 
which this increased number of persons has been able to put 
forth as compared with twenty years earlier. Thus the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture in 1920 was 104 per cent of 
1900; yet the output of our farms was 138 per cent. The output 
of farms increased more rapidly, therefore, than the persons 
engaged in farming. Each person engaged in farming produced 
133 units of product in 1920 as against 100 twenty years earlier. 


This relative output per person in each industry is shown in 
the last column of -the table: 


Per Cent 1920 to 1900 


Relative 
——Number of persons—— output 
Industry— 1900 1920 Persons Output per person 

Agriculture ...... 10,248,935 10,682,944 04 138 133 
Manufactures***., 5,076,883 10,543,599 208 228 110 
MIBOGTTT oc siiccce's 619,856 1,055,757 170 231 136 
Railroads ....... 1,017,653 2,022,832 199 234% 118* 
De rn ee ere wae 292** 147** 


* Output measured in tons originating. 
** Output measured in revenue ton miles, 
*** Figures are for 1899 and 1919. 


The slight increase in the number of people engaged in 
agriculture as compared with those engaged in the other three 
industries has been remarked in an earlier part of this report. 
This tendency of the number of people on farms to lag behind 
those in towns and cities has been a common cause of un- 
favorable comment during the last thirty years. From the 
standpoint of balanced production the figures presented above 
show that there is no cause for worry in this fact. While the 
number of persons engaged in farming has increased but four 
per cent, the output of the industry has practically kept pace 
with the growth in our population. Since we have always ex- 
ported large quantities of food products, the food supply of our 
nation has never been endangered in the remotest degree by 
a fact that agricultural population grew more slowly than 
urban. 

It is this increase in the efficiency of agricultural production 
which has made available for the other industries almost the 
entire 12,500,000 people ten years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations who have been added to our population in 
the last twenty years. As a consequence it has heen possible 
to double the number of people working in manufactures, to 
increase the number of people in mines by 70 per cent, and 
to double the transportation force of the country. Besides this, 
Some 6,000,000 people were added to the building trades, the 
electrical industries, banking and finance, trade and professional 
service. Our farmers, with an increase of only four per cent 
in their number, are feeding all these others as well as they 
were ever fed. 

With the increased number of people at their disposal, 
these other industries have brought forth approximately 230 
per cent of the output which they produced in 1900. Our pop- 
ulation is only 140 per cent of what it was twenty years ago. 
Therefore, the amount of manufactured and mining product per 
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person in the United States is 60 per cent greater than it was 
in the beginning of this century. 

The increase in productive output in our three major in- 
dustries, agriculture, manufactures, and mines, has brought 
with it a growth in transportation which was even greater than 
the increase in production of physical goods. For every one 
hundred tons of freight transported in 1900, we transported 234 
in 1920. And where each ton had been transported 242 miles 
on the average in 1900, it was transported 304 miles in 1920, 
an increase of 25 per cent. Because of this greater distance, 
the revenue tons transported one mile were 292 per cent of those 
carried two decades earlier. The passengers carried one mile 
increased in the same ratio. The volume of transportation ser- 
vice rendered has, therefore, surpassed the growth of produc- 
tion in the other industries. 

Despite some disparity in the growth of output in the dif- 
ferent industries, the increases differ in only moderate degree. 
It will surprise most people to learn that manufacturing has 
not kept pace in output per worker with the other lines. In 
this connection, it must be borne in mind that the working day 
in the manufacturing industry has been shortened materially 
during the last two decades and especially since’ 1914. Per 
person engaged, our industries have yielded us an increase of 
product in spite of shorter hours of labor. 


Production and Capital 


This increase in output has not been accomplished without 
an increase in the capital employed. Unfortunately, we have 
no index number which measures the growth of the capital in 
physical units, as the number of persons engaged measures the 
labor of industry, and as the index numbers employed in the 
preceding pages measure the output. Capital, from the stand- 
point of productive industry, consists of produced goods de- 
voted to further production. This capital takes the form of 
buildings, machinery, equipment, @naterials and supplies, and 
partly completed or finished goods. From the standpoint of the 
business man who is responsible for the management of pro- 
duction, it also includes land. 

It is impossible to get an exact measure of the physical 
plant employed in a given industry. For manufacturing, the 
best measure of capital in that sense is the primary horse- 
power used in manufacturing establishments. This grew more 
rapidly than did,the number of persons engaged in the industry. 
In 1899 the primary horse-power used in all manufacturing 
establishments was 10,097,893. In 1919 it had grown to 29,504,- 
972. It stood, therefore, at a little over 290 in the latter year 
as against 100 in the former. On this basis the amount of capi- 
tal per person employed was 40 per cent greater than it had 
been twenty years earlier. In 1909 the primary horse-power 
stood at 18,675,376, and in 1914 at 22,437,072. The five years 
from the latter date until 1919 saw an increase of over 7,000,000 
in the primary horse-power. 

The increase in the capital of manufactures expressed in 
dollars was, during this period of rising prices, more rapid than 
the growth in horse power. 


Money capital as shown by the Census of Manufactures 
grew as follows: 


So me era rt eer errr a $ 8,975,256,496 
BE 6:8 wie hi Wawie a 0:08 os o-dlelbinhipiote'Slers' 4.0.9. 4814 We wlelets 18,428,269,706 
ee eer ret ee Te 44,466,593,771 


The capital in 1919 was, therefore, 495 per cent of the 
amount represented by the industry twenty years earlier. Since ~ 
the output of manufactures was only 228 per cent of what it 
had been, the money capital per unit of output in 1919 was 213 
as against 100 in 1899. . 

There will doubtless be some inclination to question the 
significance of these figures of capital taken, as they are, from 
the Census of Manufactures. But the invested capital of man- 
ufactures as reported to the Treasury for excess profits taxes 
comes to approximately the same figure, if allowance is made 
for the capital represented. by borrowed money and for the fact 
that only seven-eighths of our manufactures is carried on under 
the corporate form of organization. An examination of the earn- 
ings available for interést, dividends, and surplus, during the 
years 1916 to 1921 inclusive, shows that manufactured products 
were sold at a price which yielded an adequate return upon the 
capital as set forth by the Census. 


Railroads 


In the case of railroads the capital employed can be more 
easily stated in physical terms. Miles of road owned and miles 
of track operated are available annually since 1902. The same 
is true of the number of tractive power of locomotives, and of 
the cars in service and the carrying capacity of those cars. 
While all these facilities have increased, there is a disparity 
in the growth of the various items. The miles of track operated 
have increased from 259,784 miles to 406,580, or from 100 per 
cent to 157 per cent. In 1902 the tractive power of all locomo- 
tives was 844,494,125 pounds; while in 1920 it was 2,507,075,830. 
It had increased from 100 per cent to 297 per cent. Tractive 
power was, therefore, almost exactly three times as large in 
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1920 as it had been in 1902 when the figures are first available. 
During this same period the revenue tons carried one mile had 
increased from 100 per cent to 263 per cent. The revenue tons 
moved one mile per unit of tractive power in 1920 were, there- 
fore, only 90 per cent of what they had been eighteen years 
earlier. The number of revenue tons moved one mile per mile 
of track was 190 per cent of what it had been in 1902. The 
other items which go to make up the physical equipment of the 
railroads with which this service was rendered also increased 
less rapidly than tractive power. The carrying capacity of 
freight cars was only 233 per cent of what it had been twenty 
years earlier. The first track and other main tracks operated 
were 144 per cent, and the yard tracks and sidings were 210 per 
cent. Miles of road owned were 131 per cent. 


The money capital as shown by the accounts of the railroad 
had likewise increasea less rapidly than the tractive power of the 
locomotives; and much less rapidly than the money capital of 
manufacturing establishments. In 1900 the invested capital of 
the railroads stood at $10,263,313,400, and in 1920 it stood at $19,- 


839,276,119. This was 193 per cent of their capital twenty years 
earlier, 


In mining, the increase in primary horse-power was from 
2,867,562 in 1902, when the census of mining nearest to 1900 
was taken, to 6,723,786 in 1919. This is 234 per cent of the 
former year. The horse-power per person in the industry was 
38 per cent greater than it had been in 1902. In mining, there- 
fore, the output increased about as rapidly as the horse-power 
used. In manufactures, however, it still lagged behind. There 
the output per unit of horse-power used fell off twenty per cent. 

The following table, shows the money capital of our four 
basic industries for 1900 and 1920, or the nearest data available: 


Per cent 
Increase 1920 


1900 to 1920 =6to 1900 


Capital invested 
1900 1920 
Agriculture, value 

of all farm pro- 


4: SRO Ee $20,439,901,164 $77,924,100,338 $57,484,199,174 381 
*Manufacturing 8,975,256,496  44,446,593,771  35,471,337,275 495. 
TRMEINOB 2c veccveces 2,300,000,000 6,955,466,831 4,655,466,831 302 

Railroads ....... 10,263,313,400 19,839,276,119 9,575,962,719 193 


* Figures are for 1899 and 1919. 


A comparison of this table with the last preceding one 
shows that capital has increased more rapidly .than the number 
of workers or productive output in every industry except rail- 
roads. For convenience, the relative growth of persons em- 
Ployed, capital investment, and physical output from 1900 to 
1920 is summarized below. The figures in the following table 
are all based on 1900 as 100 per cent: 


Persons engaged Capital 


Output 
|g oaks chcdbvew soe 104 313 138 
Manufacturing ......3..00. 208 495 228 
EL alll aS «6 in cle viel dine 08-6 6 170 302 231 
DEE” Cab trike a¥ ls owe wha 199 193 234* 
ne 292** 


* Tons originating. 
** Revenue tons one mile. 


It is clear from this table that the increase of capital per 
unit of output differs widely in these industries. In the case 
of manufactures the capital involved in producing a unit of out- 
put in 1920 was $2.13 as against $1.00 in 1900. In the case of 
railroads the invested capital per ton originating and trans- 
ported was $.83 as against $1 twenty years earlier. Per rev- 
enue ton mile it was $.66 as against $1.00 in 1900. In agricul- 
ture the corresponding figure of invested capital per unit of 


output was $2.77 as against $1.00 in 1900, while in mining it 
was $1.31. 


It appears from these figures that the increase in output 
per unit of capital invested has been greater in railroads than 
in any other of the principal industries shown above. The re- 
sults of the analysis of figures for workers, capital invested, 
and output, when put in common sense language, show that 
One worker in agriculture, using three and eight-tenths’ times 
as much capital, brought forth one and a third times the prod- 
uct of 1900. In manufactures one worker, using two and four- 
tenths times the capital, brought forth one and one-tenth times 
the product. In mining, each worker using one and three- 
fourths times the capital, brought forth a little more than one 
and a third units of product. In railroads each worker using 
slightly less capital than twenty years before transported 18 
per cent more tons of freight; and carried each one of these 
sixty miles, or 25 per cent farther. Each worker, therefore, 


carried almost one and one-half times as many tons one mile 
as twenty years ago, 


If we state the same thing from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer who must pay, in prices or in rates, wages for the labor 
and necessary profits on the capital, we find that the capital 
charge per unit of output in manufactures, and agriculture, has 
more than doubled; in mining this has increased by one-third; 


while in transportation it is smaller today than it was two de- 
cades ago. 
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The Course of Production Summarized 


We are now in a position to summarize the course of pro- 
duction in these major industries during the first two decades 
of this century. In agriculture the increased use of capital and 
the development of more efficient methods of production made 
possible an output 37 per cent greater with an increase of. less 
than five per cent in the persons engaged. This maintained 
the food supply of the nation and the export surplus, without 
drawing materially upon the persons added to our working 
population. It left the great mass of these people free to en- 
gage in mining, manufacturing, electrical industries, trade and 
transportation. As a consequence the persons engaged in man- 
ufacturing doubled, while the mine workers increased by 70 
per cent. In these two fields these workers, with the help of 
$40,000,000,000 of new capital, added to the $11,000,000,000 al- 
ready invested in those industries in 1899, produced 230 per 
cent of the volume which the industries had put out in 1900. 
Transportation became a more active function than ever before. 
The number of tons transported increased more rapidly than 
the output in each of our three major industries; and the aver- 
age distance per ton increased by 25 per cent. As a conse- 
quence the revenue tons transported one mile almost trebled. 
This transportation service was accomplished with barely twice 
as many people as in 1900, and with an addition of $9,575,000,000 


to the $10,263,000,000 which was represented by the industry in 
1900. 


COMBINATION RULE USE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A new application of the Kelly rule for making through 
rates by combination, approved by the Commission’s division 
No. 2, having direct charge of the interpretation of tariffs, has 
been discovered by shippers of lumber from the Pacific coast 
to the southeast. In brief, it is that the rule may be used to 
set aside a joint or local through class rate and in the process 
of the setting aside, create a joint or local through commodity 
rate to take the place of the displaced class rate. 

The carriers, in the informal case before division No. 2, 
created by the contention of the west coast shippers, contended 
that the through, joint or local class rate could be the only one 
used. The joint class rate and the commodity rates involved 
are those published in Countiss’ eastbound class and commodity 
tariff. 

That tariff carries joint through class rates on lumber from 
the Pacific coast to the southeast. It also carries commodity 
rates to Ohio river crossings and Virginia cities. ‘There are 
commodity rates beyond the crossings and the Virginia gate- 
ways. The tariff also refers to the combination rule in such a 
way, as contended by the lumber shippers and sustained by the 
division having jurisdiction, as to make the combination rule 
applicable to the commodity rates, Straight combinations of 
the commodity rates make lower than the joint through class 
rates. The combinations, treated with the combination rule, 
make still lower. The west coast shippers were interested 
particularly in the last mentioned fact. They brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the division which called on Director 
Hardie and George M. Crosland for their views. It is under- 
stood that they agreed with the lumber shippers and the divi- 
sion ruled, as set forth. 

It is to be noted in connection with the ruling that it ap- 
Plies only to the tariff situation disclosed by the west coast 
lumber shippers. It is not to be taken as a broad general rul- 
ing that the combination rule, in all instances, may be used to 
displace through class rates, joint or local. The application of 
the ruling was to the language employed in the Countiss tariff. 
It will apply to every other situation in which there is conflict 
in levels, between elass and commodity rates, where the lan- 
guage is such as to convey to the shipper the significance the 
Countiss language conveyed to the lumber shippers. In other 
words, the application of a combination rule in a particular 
tariff must be determined on its own merits if its wording is at 
variance with the Kelly rule, I. C. C., U. S. No.1. The language 
of the tariff referring to the Kelly rule unchanged also has a 
bearing on the question whether the rule can be used, in that 
particular instance, to displace a through class rate, whether 
joint or local. 

The Commission has made no announcement on the sub- 
ject because, among other things, the only question informally 
before division No. 2 was as to the meaning to be attached to 
the language employed in the Countiss tariff. The principle, 
however, is clear that if the language is such as to mean to 
the shipper that the combination rule may be used in the cre- 
ation of a through rate, the components of which are commodity 
rates, then the rule works to that end. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General has asked the Commission to reopen 
No. 12186, General Motors Corporation vs. Director-General, for 
further consideration. 
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Freight Routing 


(Second of a series of articles written for the Traffic World by J. D. Collier.) 


There are many things of great convenience and utility exist- 
ing today that are considered so commonplace that little notice 
is taken of them, nor do they receive the full appreciation due 
them; further, only a small percentage of the advantages offered 
by them are taken into consideration. In no instance can this 
be more truthfully said than in connection with the possibilities 
of transportation. If but a passing thought is given to the full 
possibilities of routing via the various transportation facilities 
existing today, this statement may not seem accurate; but if we 
analyze the subject and take into consideration the many kinds 
of routing open, to us, not only what is generally accepted as 
within the term of “routing,” but also the various types and 
manners in which they can be used, we readily recognize their 
vast possibilities. 

To analyze the various types of activities open to us, we 
should divide them into four major divisions, and perhaps three 
minor divisions, the major divisions being mail, express, rail- 
roads and water carriers. In the minor divisions we have motor 
truck, electric lines and river boat lines. It is not presumed 
that any one concern can avail itself of all the facilities offered 
through these various factors, nor is it proper that all classes 
of merchandise in any quantity can be shipped via all these 
types of transportation. Properly to route merchandise, both 
in and out bound, requires a consideration of all these types of 
transportation. Further, considerable study should be given the 
combinations of the various types and also the manner in which 
they are to be used. It might be expedient also to consider 
the method in which these types are applied to our best needs 
in three different divisions: First, the selection of the facility— 
we must consider whether it is most advantageous to use mail, 
express, rail, water, etc.; second, a combination of these facili- 
ties, such as rail and water, water and rail, rail, water and rail, 
rail and mail, express and mail, and various combinations pos- 
sible in connection with motor trucking, electric lines and river 
carriers. 

After selecting the facility, and having considered the com- 
binations of the various facilities, it is necessary to take into 
consideration a third division covering the method in which 
merchandise should be forwarded in connection with the rail 
carriers. Perhaps this is the most complicated. Great advan- 
tages can be obtained through the use of forwarding companies 
and pool cars, used in connection with distributing agencies or 
warehouses, or by forwarding in carloads and carrying stock to 
meet local competition. If stock is to be kept, it is most essen- 
tial that the traffic department ascertain the proper distribution 
point and the territory to be served through it, consistent with 
time in transit and freight rates. One thing we must consider 
before definitely taking up the subject of routing is a clear con- 
.ception of the transportation activity in connection with mer- 
chandising so that we can properly base our routing to obtain 
the best facilities in the transportation of this merchandise. In 
order to do this it must be realized that no sale is complete 
until the goods are delivered to the customer. One of the most 
pertinent factors in a sales transaction is the delivery of the 
goods to the customer; in fact, one of the greatest problems 
before the merchants throughout the country today is the cost 
of disribution. Distribution is the physical delivery or trans- 
portation of the goods and, although often confounded to include 
marketing, should not be so construed. The marketing is a 
sales proposition, while the distribution is a transportation fac- 
tor in the completion of the sale. It matters not how good an 
article is at the factory, the fact remains that it is of no com- 
mercial value until it has been delivered to the customer. Re- 
gardless of the terms of sale, the crux of the situation is the 
condition of the goods at the customer’s place of business. 

With these facts in mind, we realize that a selection of 
the proper combination of carriers and the proper mode of 
using the selected route is the final completing act of the sale. 

We will now consider the possible advantages through the 
use of parcel post and the various methods of taking full ad- 
vantage of this transportation facility. There is no doubt that 
many shipments are shipped parcel post that should go express, 
and vice versa. However, parcel post has distinct characteris- 

tics of its own and, in fact, is open to greater fields than at 
present take advantage of the facilities it offers, 

It is generally supposed that retail candy stores would 
make very little use of transportation. However, it is within 
the knowledge of the writer, and no doubt of the reader, that 
a number of candy stores that fully avail themselves of the 
Small transportation advantages offered them, have increased 
their sales to a great extent; in fact, a certain large retail candy 
establishment can directly trace its increased sales to the offer- 
ing of transportation facilities—i. e., a parcel post plus insur- 
ance. At the present time a large percentage of the volume 
done over the retail counter is shipped. This shows what can 
be done by the use of one of the most commonplace factors in 





transportation by a class of merchants which the average mind 
would hardly consider as being interested in transportation. 

The possibilities of mail transportation must be conceded 

when we consider the business done by the mail order houses 
through the medium of the mail and parcel post. Many other 
concerns could avail themselves of this same advantage if they 
would give due consideration to the finer points of mail trans- 
portation and the various angles in which it can be combined 
with others to great advantage. The catalogue houses have 
established their catalogue distribution by shipping in freight 
cars to a distributing center and mailing from there, either on 
mailing permit or pre-canceled stamps. This, of course, is only 
an advantage on books of a certain weight. The routing must 
be accurately and definitely ascertained, as well as the zone or 
area to be covered in the mailing from the destination of the 
particular car or zone center. The average person knowing the 
mileage of the parcel post zones is prone to consider sufficient 
the setting of a compass to the scale of a map, draw a circle, 
and consider that the area contained therein can be properly 
reached from the central point. However, this is not the case, 
as you would then be back-hauling your point nearest shipping 
town, after paying freight rate beyond to the zone center. In 
fact, the area, if it could be absolutely outlined with a straight 
line, would be more of a fan shape. If a great volume of ship- 
ments is made into a territory, it is well to check out every 
individual point from the distribution center, as zone locations 
are based on county lines or rail mileage and not on overhead 
mileage. 
' Many other classes of merchandise, outside of catalogues, 
could be forwarded in this manner. The writer has in mind a 
certain premium article costing about $1.50. This was to be 
used in connection with a certain class of merchandise and to 
be given away with a certain sized purchase. However, a 
different premium article than the one in mind was selected 
because the mailing to the individual customer would have av- 
eraged about 85 cents for a package of 12 pounds. After full 
investigation was made of methods and routing, coupled with 
the rail route, rate-breaking point parcel post, territory to be 
served, time in transit, passing reports to keep proper contact, 
the cost was reduced to about 54 cents. By the time this in- 
formation was received, the purchaser, not knowing the results 
to be obtained through the combination of transportation facili- 
ties or the routing in connection with the combination of these 
facilities, had considered the distribution cost too high in rela- 
tionship to the value of the merchandise and the manufacturer 
lost the sale of the article, as another article of smaller weight 
was substituted. 

There is a great field for this combination of facilities and, 
in the writer’s estimation, it has scarcely been touched. There 
are great advantages also to be obtained in connection with 
express and mail. This, of course, is not a great advantage in 
central territory, which is more strategically located for proper 
distribution than others. Eastern or western concerns doing 
any amount of parcel post business would find it to their advan- 
tage to use express and mail. This has been successfully done 
by several houses. The method in general, and one that has 
proven successful, is to ship by express large containers ap- 
proximating from thirty to forty cubic feet by express to a 
given point with pre-canceled stamps attached to the contents 
so as to be acceptable as merchandise, and consign the shipment 
to a distributing agency at the mailing point. On arrival the 
shipments are delivered to the post office from which the pre- 
canceled stamps have been purchased, and the carton returned 
K. D. There are a number of advantages in connection with 
this, especially the one great advantage over and above that of 
cost—that is, control of the package. Shipments can be had up 
to the break bulk or mailing point. A full list of the contents 
of the shipment is sent to this point and they are checked out 
before being mailed and, as a rule, the area served is within 
one to three days’ mail service; consequently, a check out of 
the container gives a very close record of the various small 
shipments in transit. This has been carried to such a fine point 
that one of our foremost eastern traffic managers devotes prac- 
tically his entire time to this one activity. He keeps fully in- 
formed as to routes, time in transit of the express company to 
distribution points, and the routing of the mail from distributing 
center to the various points contained in the distribution area 
from that particular point. Full record of overs and wrong ad- 
dresses, otherwise known as “nixies,” are kept to trace all these 
discrepancies to point of origin, and it would surprise the aver- 
age reader to know the control possible through proper organiza- 
tion of a traffic department over merchandise forwarded through 


. the combination of express and mail facilities, with full knowl- 


edge of routes, time in transit, and costs of each. There exisis 
quite a possibility of development along this line, and the atten- 
tion of lithographing concerns, premium companies and a number 
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of others, could be well directed to this method, the perfection 
of which would result in a strong argument for business and 
would remove considerable sales resistance according to terri- 
tory in which they are located. 

Many concerns considering sales approximating national dis- 
tribution are confronted with the cost of transportation in con- 
nection with the distribution, as well as the possiblity of damage 
and delay in transit, which to them seems insurmountable. If 
they would consider the possibilities of using proper facilities 
and routes they would find, after proper study, that their prob- 
lem was not as insurmountable as it appeared at first. A con- 
cern in the far east selling an article of value, considering its 
size and weight, but a very selective article, wished to cover 
a great deal of territory. After proper consideration and the 
use of a forwarding company to the Pacific coast, doing business 
through a public warehouse in connection with mail and express 
service from the warehouse point, it more than doubled its sales 
in a short time. It is not presumed that it at any time could 
ship a full carload, but through the use of a forwarding com- 
pany, and re-forwarding via express and mail, it was able to 
serve a territory economically and efficiently, considering both 
time and expense, which justified a salesman traveling over 
the entire Pacific coast. If this routing had not been properly 
studied and all factors considered, this concern would have ad- 
mitted, as it had previously, that the territory was too far 
distant for the marketing of its product. By proper considera- 
tion of distribution in connection with its marketing, it devei- 
oped the market. 

The same situation applied in connection with an auto tire 
accessory. The proper routes necessary to establish distribution 
or delivery to distant customers on an economical basis, con- 
sidering both time and money, convinced it of the advisability 
of a national advertising compaign. Before this routing system 
was considered, it was content to consider its sales confined to 
its local territory, as the margin of profit was not sufficient, at 
least in its estimation, to market it through jobbers, the only 
alternative being a branch factory at some distant point, which 
was not considered advisable. 


In all these instances, if we will refer to the previous 
article where transportation preceded the possibility of sales, 
we must consider that this situation still exists. It is not 
proper that an advertising or sales campaign be laid out, after 
which the method of distribution and transportation, or routing 
facilities, be supplied; but if the possibilities of routes are 
established, and the advertising and sales campaign is laid 
along the lines of least resistance—i. e., best routing of trans- 
portation—sales will be made on a firm basis and satisfaction 
will be given to the customer through the activity of the trans- 
portation department in being able to deliver the goods. This 
is a thought we must carry with us at all times, and if the 
possibility of delivering the goods is kept foremost in mind, 
and the routing is considered before .a sales campaign is in- 
augurated, it is doubtful whether we would have the so-called 


difficult and expensive distribution problem confronting our 
marketing. 


COMMISSION SUSTAINED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has been advised that the three judge 
court, sitting in the western district of Pennsylvania, composed 
of Circuit Judge Woolley and District Judges Gibson and 
Schoonmaker, in Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company 
and James C. Davis, Director-General vs. United States, Avella 
Coal Company et al., has dismissed the bill of the complain- 
ants forbidding the bringing of suits to collect reparation 
awarded by the Commission in the Avella coal car distribution 


case and setting aside the Commission’s order in that case, 
awarding reparation. 


Application for a writ forbidding the bringing of suits was 
based on the ground of multiplicity of suits. The court said 
that multitude and multiplicity were not synonymous words; 
that there might be many suits but that the number would not 
bring them within the principle allowing an equity court to 
prevent vexatious litigation on many causes of actions. In this 
instance, the court held, there was but one cause of action, 
namely, finding that the Pittsburgh & West Virginia had -dis- 
criminated against the complaining mine operators located on 
its line and preferred the operators on the West Side Belt, in- 
cluding its own mines, in the distribution of coal cars, the 
court said the complainants had adequate law remedies. 

The Commission awarded reparation, partly against the 
Director-General and partly against the railroad. The court 
ignored the fact that in the keeping of accounts the principal 
complainant and the West Side Belt were distinct corporations, 
in that respect following the Commission. In an opinion writ- 
ten by Judge Woolley, the court, in part, said: 


Having full and adequate opportunity at law to present all its 
defenses in a single suit brought after an award of reparation has 
been granted, the petitioners have the same adequate opportunity 
to make full defense in the several suits covered by the order in 
question without assistance from a court of equity. he petitioner’s 
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right of resort to a court of equity therefore is reduced to the ques- 
tion whether they should be protected from the number of suits arising 
thereunder, and thereafter should be permitted to try in a court of 
equity matters properly triable in a court of law. 

A party liable in more than one action at law is not in every 
instance entitled to equitable relief on the ground of avoiding multi- 
plicity of suits. Multiplicity and multitudes are not synonymous words. 
There must be in the situation something more than mere number 
of suits. “A court of equity will not interfere unless it is clearly 
necessary to protect the plaintiff from continued and vexatious liti- 


gation.’”’ Boise, etc., Company vs. Boise City, 213 U. S. 276, 286; 10 
R. C. L. 281-288. 


We can not see how the petitioners in this case are threatened 
with vexatious litigation, or with litigation in any amount except 
that to which they have subjected themselves. This is not an in- 
stance where: one party who has many causes of action against 
another sues or threatens’to sue on them by separate actions, when 
he could sue on all of them in one action, but it is a case where 
a number of unrelated parties claim to have been separately injured, 
and, therefore, have separate causes of action, though they arose 
from one alleged unlawful practice. Doubtless, they propose to bring 
actions on their grievances, separately or together, as the statute 
expressly permits them to do. As the statute definitely gives an ac- 
tion at law to everyone so aggrieved, and also gives him the right 
to sustain such action by evidence of a reparation award, these 
rights cannot be defeated by the mere circumstance that other per- 
sons have like grievances and, similarly, propose to institute like 
actions for their redress. The granting of the equitable relief asked 
for in the instant case on the ground of avoiding multiplicity of 
suits would, in effect, put a stop to all actions that may be brought 
under authority of the state and annul the rule of evidence with 
references to reparation awards afforded by Section 16 of the Act, 
and would compel the injured parties to try out in a court of equity 
matters properly triable in a court of law and would also compel 


them to forego the advantage of evidence which the statute gives 
them. 


We are .of opinion that the petition fails to disclose equity, and 
that, accordingly, it must be dismissed. 


RAILROAD TAX CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 14, 
affirmed decisions of lower courts in No. 131, W. Fish Wilson, 
collector of taxes for Marion County, IIl,, et al. vs. Illinois South- 
ern Railway Company et al., restraining the collection of taxes 
for the years 1917 and 1920, inclusive, by five counties in south- 
ern Illinois, upon the tracks and rolling stock then belonging 
to the Illinois Southern Railroad Company. ‘The company al- 
leged that its property was over-valued out of all proportion to 
the other taxable property in the state, and charged infringe- 
ment of the fourteenth amendment. It further alleged that 
taxes properly due had been paid and that if the additional 
amounts demanded could be recovered at all it would be only 
through a multiplicity of suits against taxing bodies of the 
several counties where the collections were sought to be made. 

It was argued that in any proceedings at law in these coun- 
ties it would be impossible to obtain a uniform or any ade- 
quate readjustment of the total valuation, which was made by 
a state board. The district court granted an injunction re- 
straining the collectors for five counties from applying to their 
respective county courts for judgments under the summary 
proceedings provided by the state law for the collection of 
taxes on real estate. The Supreme Court said the single ques- 
tion before it was whether the tax collectors had an adequate 


remedy at law. It held that the collectors had a remedy in 
equity. 


GRANTS WRIT IN STRIKE CASE 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in No. 708, Sam 
Michaelson et al. vs. United States ex rel. C. St. P. M. & O., 
this week granted a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. The case 
involves contempt proceedings growing out of one of the: in- 
junction suits brought by the carrier while the railway shop- 
men’s strike was in progress last summer, the decision of the 
lower court being against Michaelson and others. Donald R. 


Richberg and other attorneys for the petitioners brought the 
case to the Supreme Court. 


DENIES WRIT IW STOCK CASE 
The Supreme Court of the United States this week denied 
a petition of the Santa Fe for a writ of certiorari in No. 715, 
Santa Fe vs. J. Fred Drayton, to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Highth Circuit, which affirmed a judgment of a lower 
court for $17,306, on account of negligence in the handling of 
a shipment of live stock. The carrier asked for a review on 


the ground that the suit was not brought in the proper juris- 
diction. 


DENIES WRIT IN PERSONAL INJURY CASE 
The Supreme Court of the United States this week refused 
to grant a petition of the Seaboard Air Line for a writ of 
certiorari in No. 726, Seaboard vs. O. T. Belshe, in which a 


judgment for $10,000 for personal injuries was obtained in the 
lower courts. 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co. ) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Order Establishing Additional Through Route Not Arbitrary or 

Unreasonable, Under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(District Court, N. D. Georgia.) An order establishing addi- 
tional through routes for express matter is not arbitrary or 
unreasonable, because made avowedly to foster competition, un- 
der Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15, par. 3 (Comp. St. Sec. 
= (3)).—American Railway Express Co. vs. agama States et 

293 Fed. Rep. 31. 

Sollee Establishing Through Route for Express Matter Held Not 
to Infringe Guaranties of Liberty and Property: 

An order establishing additional through route over connect- 
ing express lines, under Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15, par. 
3 (Comp. St. Sec. 8583 (3)), did not infringe the constitutional 
guaranties of liberty and property, in giving shippers an elec- 
tion of routes which might deprive an express company of its 
long haul.—lIbid. 

Order Under Interstate Commerce Act Establishing Through 

Routes for Express Held Invalid; “Carrier by Railroad’’: 

An order under Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15, Par. 3 
(Comp. St. Sec. 8583 [3]). establishing additional through routes 
over connecting express lines, held to transgress the prohibition 
of paragraph 4, prohibiting Commission from requiring carrier 
by railroad to embrace in a route substantially less than the 
entire length of its railroad, ete; the words “carrier by rail- 
road” including an express company.—Ibid. 

Not Improper to Put Route in Operation Without Fixing Divi- 
sion of Rates: 

An order establishing an additional route over connecting 
express lines was not subject to objection, because it did not fix 
the division of rates as between the express companies.—Ibid. 


% 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing "Co. ) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

Measure of Damages for Loss of Coal in Transit Is Value at Des- 
tination: 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Under the common-law 
rule allowing as damages for loss of goods in transit their value 
at the place and time of destination rather than of shipment and 
any incidental damages resulting from the breach of the contract 
of carriage, a shipper of coal is entitled to recover, for a short- 
age at the time of delivery, not the wholesale value at the place 
of shipment, but the retail value at the place of destination, 
where it is impossible to replace the coal at the destination at 
wholesale rates.—Heidritter Lumber Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. of 
New Jersey, 122 A. Rep. 691.) 

Nonfraudulent Misstatement of Contents of Package no Defense 
to Action for Loss, But Carrier May Recover Increased Rate: 
(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department.) 

The nonfraudulent misstatement of the contents of a package 

shipped by freight in intrastate commerce, on account of which 

a lower rate is charged than that fixed by the tariff, is not a de- 

fense to carrier for loss of goods in transit, but carrier may re- 

cover the increased rate which should have been paid.—Gass- 

man vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 201 N. Y. S. 741. 

Under Provisions of Bill of Lading, Carrier Not Liable for 
Loss of Jewelry Shipped, Unless Rated in Tariffs, or Agree- 
ment to Carry it Indorsed on Bill: 

Where a bill of lading provided that carrier should not be 
liable for articles of extraordinary value not specifically rated in 
published tariffs without a special agreement, the carrier was not 
liable for jewelry shipped, unless jewelry was specifically rated 
in the tariffs, or there was a special agreement to carry it in- 
dorsed on the bill of lading.—-Ibid. 

That Shipper Could Not Recover for Jewelry Lost in Transit 
Held Not to Preclude Recovery for Clothing Lost: 

That shipper could not recover for ‘jewelry lost in transit 
because of bill of lading exemption did not preclude recovery for 
loss of clothing shipped under the same bill of lading and within 
published tariffs.—Ibid. 

BILLS OF LADING 


Forwarding Bank Held Liable to One Paying Draft Accompanied 
by Forged Bill of Lading: 
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(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Where a bank receives 
from a party a draft with a bill of lading attached, and the bank 
gives the party credit for the amount, and then indorses the bill, 
and sends through his usual channel to the party on whom it is 
drawn, and the same is paid, and the bill proves to be a forgery, 
said bank is liable to the person paying same for the amount paid 
by him.—Fort Worth Elevator Co. vs. State Guaranty Bank of 
Blackwell, 220 Pac. Rep. 340. 


Right of Payee of Drafts to Sell Bills of Lading Hypothecated 
Against Payment Persists After Delivery to Acceptor: 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where bills of lading securing drafts were hypothecated to payee 
bank against payment of the drafts, payee’s right to sell the col- 
lateral exists, even after delivery of the bills to acceptor, and 
such a delivery does not release drawer.—Hongkong & Shanghai 


Banking Corporation vs. Lazardgodchaux Co. of America, Inc., 
201 N. Y. S. 771. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Charterer’s Bill of Lading Held to Bind Ship to Make Right De- 
livery: 

(District Court, W. D. New York.) Where the master of a 
vessel on the Great Lakes receives on board a cargo of grain 
loaded by the charterer, he is presumed to know that the char- 
terer in due course will issue bills of lading, and the ship is 
bound to make right delivery in accordance with such bills of 
lading.—The G. A. Tomlinson, 293 Fed. Rep. 51. 

Ship Required to Discharge at Place Designated by Bill of Lad- 
ing or Consignee: 

By the prevailing cusiom at Buffalo, a ship bringing a cargo 
of grain is required to unload at the particular place designated 
in the bill of lading, or, if not so designated, at the place named 
by the consignee.—Ibid. 

Ship Held Not Excused From Making Right Delivery of Cargo: 


Evidence held not to sustain the claim of a ship that it was 
excused from making delivery of a cargo of barley at the elevator 
designated in the bill of lading, because it was not a safe place 
to reach and lie in discharging.—Ibid. 


Shipper, Delivering Draft Payable to Charterer to Unauthorized 
Persons, Responsible for Loss: 


(District Court, S. D. Florida.) Where shipper gave a draft 
payable to charterer to two individuals, one of whom had exe- 
cuted the charter on charterer’s behalf, but neither was author- 
ized to receive the draft, and they converted the proceeds, ship- 
per must bear the loss of his misplaced confidence——Southern 
Export Co. vs. Bahamas-Cuban Co., 293 Fed. Rep. 66. 

Payment of Demurrage by Shipper to Owner Not Forced Pay- 
ment, Which Shipper Is Entitled to Deduct From Freight 
Due Libelant: 

Where the charter from owner to libelant authorized a lien 
on the cargo for demurrage, but the charter from libelant to 
shipper contained no such provision, owner had no lien on the 
cargo for demurrage and payment ‘of demurrage by shipper to 
owner was not a forced payment, which shipper is entitled to 
have credited on the freight charges due libelant.—Ibid. 

In Absence of Express Stipulation, Shipowner Has No Lien 
for Demurrage: 

A shipowner has. no lien on a cargo for demurrage, unless 
such a lien is given by the terms of the charter, and then only on 
the cargo loaded on the ship under the charter, in which the 
lien is reserved.—Ibid. 


Correspondence Held to Constitute Completed Contract of Char- 
ter: 

(District Court, D. Massachusetts.) Telegrams and letters 
exchanged between the parties held to constitute a contract of 
charter of a steamship, and not as preliminary tothe making of 
a formal charter party, especially in view of their subsequent 
acts in treating it as a completed contract.—Det Florende Damp- 
skibs-Selskab Aktieselkab vs. C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc., 293 Fed. 
Rep. 82. 

Practical Construction by Parties Is Evidence of Their Intention: 

Where ‘the construction of letters is involved with other 
testimony, and the intention of the parties is brought in ques- 
tion, the court has the right to look to the construction which 
the parties place on their action.—Ibid. 

Refusal of Charterer to Load Because of War Conditions Held 

Breach of Charter: 

The charterer of a steamship for carrying a cargo of grain 
from Boston to Copenhagen and Swedish ports held not justified 
in refusing to load the ship when tendered August 17, 1914, be- 
cause of war conditions in Europe, or unless the owner would 
give positive assurance that the ship would sail as soon as loaded. 
which would deprive it of the benefit of exceptions in the form of 
bills of lading agreed upon, and such refusal held a breach of 
the contract.—Ibid. 

Demand for Demurrage Not Due Held Not Breach of Charter: 

Demand by the owner for demurrage from the charterer, 
when demurrage was not due, held not a breach of the charter, 
nor a waiver of subsequent breach by the charterer.—Ibid. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL ORDER 


The Commission, by means of an order in No. 13413, in 
the matter of automatic train ‘control devices, has directed 
forty-seven class I railroads now: installing such devices on one 
division, to install them on an ddditional division. It has also 
directed forty-five other railroad to install the devices on one 
division, division in this case meaning passenger locomotive 


division. The installation is to be made not later than February 
1, 1926. 


Originally forty-nine railroads were required to make the 
installation on one division. Each of those, except the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore, has been ordered to include another passenger engine 
division within the area covered by automatic train control 
devices. The two exceptions were made because each has but 
one passenger locomotive division on its line. After reciting 
the issuance of its first order directing the installation of de- 
vices, the Commission said: 


And it further appearing, That safety of operation and of per- 
sons and property require the extension of the protection afforded 
by such devices as rapidly as possible by the installation of such 
devices on other portions of the lines of the carriers specified in 
said order of June 13, 19 ana also upon the lines of other carriers 


by railroad subject to;the interstate commerce act not heretofore 
designated: y 


It is ordered, That the following carriers by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act be, and each of them is hereby, re- 
quired to install on or before the first day of February, A. a 
1926, automatic train-stop or train-control devices applicable to or 
operated in connection th all road engines running on or over at 
least one full passenger-locomotive division included in the part of 
the main line of each such carrier by railroad between the points 
hereinafter designated; and the installations herein required shall be 
made in addition to the installations, if any, heretofore ordered in 
this proceeding to be made between the same points or upon any 
other portion of the line or lines of any of the carriers named: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Newton, Kans. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, between Richmond, Va., 
and Charleston, §S. C. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, between Baltimore, Md., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company, between Northern Maine 
Jct., Maine, and Van Buren, Maine. 

Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Company, between Erie, Pa., 
and East er ees on Pa. 

Boston and Albany Railroad Company, between Boston, Mass., 
and Albany, N. Y 


- — and Maine Railroad, between Boston, Mass., and Portland, 
aine. 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company, between Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Butler, Pa. 

Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railway Company, between Elk- 
horn: City, Ky., and Irwin, Tenn. 

Central New England Railway Company, between Hartford, Conn., 
and Millerton, N. Y. 

Central of Georgia Railway Company, between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Savannah, 

The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, between Jersey 
City, N. J., and Scranton, Pa. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Company, between Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Port Royal, S. C. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, between Richmond, Va., 
and Clifton Forge, Va. 

Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, between: Chicago, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Company, between Chicago, 
Ill., and Evansville, Ind. 

Chicago and Erie Railroad Company, between Chicago, Ill., and 
Salamanca, N. Y. 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company, between Chicago, 
Ill., and Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co., between Chicago, 
Ii, and Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company, between 
Chicago, Ill., and Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and St. Paul, Minn. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company, be- 
tween Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company, 
between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, be- 
tween Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

Colorado and Southern Railway Company, 
Wyo., and Denver, Colo. 

The Delaware and Hudson Company, between Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and Albany, N. Y. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, between 
Hoboken, N. J., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, 
Denver, Colo., and Ogden, Utah. 

El Paso and Southwestern Railroad Co., between El Paso, Tex., 
and Tucson, Ariz. 


Erie Railroad Company, between Jersey City, N. J., and Buffalo, 
New York. 


Florida East Coast Railroad Company, between Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Key West, Fia. 


Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Company, between Texline, 
Tex., and Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, between Chicago, IIL, 
and Port Huron, Mich. 


between Wendover, 


between 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway Company, be-- 


tween El Paso, Tex., and Houston, Tex. 

Great Northern Railway Company, between St. Paul, Minn., and 
Glasgow, Mont. -.. 

Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company, between Jackson, Miss., 
and Gulfport, Miss. 
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Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company, between Gal- 
veston, Tex., and Purcell, Okla. 

Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad Company, between Jackson, 
Miss., and Mobile, Ala. 

Hocking Valley Railway Company, Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Houston and Texas Central Railroad Company, between Houston, 
Tex., and Denison, Tex. 

Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

International-Great Northern Railway Company, between Laredo, 
Tex., and Longview Jct., Tex. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company, between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Texarkana, Tex. 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Company, between Denison, 
Tex., and Joplin, Mo. 


Lehigh and New England Railroad Company, between Swarts- 
wood Jct., N. J., and Campbell Hall, N. Y. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, between Jersey City, 
and Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Long Island Railroad Company, 
and Montauk, N. Y. 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, between Louisville, 
Ky., and Birmingham, Ala. 


Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Company, between Hope, Ark., 
and Alexandria, La. 


Louisiana Western Railroad Company, between Lafayette, 
and Vinton, La. 


Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis Railway Company, between 
Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 


Maine Central Railroad Company, between Portland, Maine, and 
Bangor, Maine. 


Midland Valley Railroad Company, between Wichita, Kans., and 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company, between Chicago, IIl., 
and Detroit, Mich. 


The Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Company, between Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Peoria, IIl. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, 
between Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company, between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Denison, Tex. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company of Texas, be- 
tween Denison, Tex., and Galveston, Tex. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Herington, Kans. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company, between Mobile, Ala., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, between Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

The New York Central Railroad Company, between Albany, N. Y., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 

The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 

New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company, between Jack- 
son, Miss., and New Orleans, La. ’ ‘ 

New Orleans, Texas and Mexico Railway Company, between 
Sabine River, La., and New Orleans, La. 

Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, between Norfolk, Va., and 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company, between Roanoke, Va., 
and Columbus, Ohio. 


Northern Pacific Railway Co t 3 ° “s 
‘nen bee y mpany, between St. Paul, Minn., and 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, between Sausalito, Cal., 
and Eureka, Cal. 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, between Pocatello, Idaho, 
and Huntington, Ore. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company, between 
Portland, Ore., and Pendleton, Ore. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pere Marquette Railway Company, between Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Detroit, Mich. . sts . om 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, between Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Harrisburg, Pa. ° . sea 4 


The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company, between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Brownsville, Pa. ' 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rutland Railroad Company, between White Creek, N. Y., and 
Rouses Point, N. Y. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, between Springfield, 
Mo., and Tulsa, Okla. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Texarkana, Ark. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, between Richmond, Va., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


; —— Pacific Company, between Oakland, Cal., and Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Southern Railway Company, between Washington, D. C., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Company, between Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company, between Dallas, Tex., 
and El Paso, Tex. 

Union Pacific Railroad between Omaha, Neb., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


han er Virginian Railway Company, between Norfolk, Va., and Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Wabash Railway Company, Til., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Western Maryland Railway Company, between Baltimore, Md., 
and Cumberland, Md. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company, between San Francisco, 
(Western Pacific Mole), Cal., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad Company, between 
Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 


between Toledo, and 


between Chicago, Ill., and 


N. J., 


between Jamaica, N. Y., 


La., 


and 


Company, 


between East St. Louis, 


These additional installations are to be made in accordance 
with the rules respecting specifications, reports and inspections 
laid down in the first order, that of June 13, 1922. 


January 19, 1924 


SHIPPING BOARD REORGANIZATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“Following detailed discussion and elaboration of the res- 
olution adopted by the United States Shipping Board September 
30, 1921, the effect of which was to set up, for the board, an 
operating policy for the fleet of vessels, the provisions of the 


resolution were concluded and submitted to the President,” the 
board announced. 


“The language of the merchant marine act, 1920, provides 
that the operation of the fleet may be exercised directly by 
the board or, through it, by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Every consideration of business administration prompted the 
board to operate the fleet through the agency of the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation and place that organization in the hands 
of expert shipping men. 


“The resolution as submitted to the President, following 
an extended conference with him, elaborates the resolution of 
1921, which made the Fleet Corporation the active operating 


agent and, as the board understands it, this meets the views 
of the President. 


“Due to the resignation of Mr. Edward P. Farley as presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Admiral Leigh C. 
Palmer was elected to succeed him, with the authority to 
exercise the full responsibilities of that office and, responsible 
to the board, effect such changes in personnel in the operation 
of the fleet as would best accord with his judgment to continue 
the advancing progress manifested the past few years in the 
establishment of a merchant fleet adequate to carry its proper 
share of American foreign-borne commerce.” 

Continuing, the board -said: 


The resolution of the United States Shipping Board passed Sept. 
30, 1921, is hereby amended, to read as follows: 

Whereas, The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, provides that the power 
and authority thereby vested in the United States Shipping Board 
may be exercised either directly by the board, or by it through the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, except 
as therein otherwise specifically provided; and 

Whereas, In the opinion of the Shipping Board, the executive and 
personnel organization of the Emergency Fleet Corporation is equipped 
to efficiently exercise through the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation various administrative powers and func- 
tions, thus making it possible for the United States Shipping Board 
to devote its attention to study and determination of the broad and 
constructive questions of policy relating to the maintenance, develop- 
ment and encouragement of the American Merchant Marine, under 
Lag tana and duties imposed upon the United States Shipping Board 

y law. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That it is the sense of the United States 
Shipping Board that neither its chairman nor any member of the 
board should hold any office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
that no member of any department of the Shipping Board should 
hold any office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation unless the Ship- 
ping Board and the Board of Trustees of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration concur. 

Be it further resolved, That the power and authority vested in 
the Shipping Board by the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, shall be exer- 
cised by it through the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the follow- 
ing matters, and to the extent and in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided: 

1. The selection, employment or removal of all officers and em- 
ployes of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and their. compensation 
shall be under the control of the Board of Trustees and/or officers of 
that corporation in the manner provided for in the by-laws of said 
corporation; provided, however, that the salaries and other compen- 
sation of the officers and of the trustees shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the board; and provided, further, the employment of counsel 
and all litigation shall remain under the control of the Shipping 
Board, which shall assign to the Emergency Fleet Corporation such 
attorneys as may be needed by the president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the proper conduct of its business. 

. The management, operation, maintenance and repair of ves- 
sels, including ordinary re-conditioning of vessels. 

The establishment and operation of lines and routes which 
the Shipping Board, under the powers conferred upon it by section 7 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, has heretofore authorized and 
directed or may hereafter authorize and direct; no established line 
shall be discontinued, or new line established, or allocation of pas- 
senger vessels made, without the approval of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

4. The completion or conclusion of any construction work upon 
vessels which has heretofore been begun or has been authorized by the 
United States Shipping Board. . ‘ 

5. The sale of vessels (except to aliens) at such prices and 
on such terms and conditions as the United States Shipping Board 
may prescribe or approve. 

. The operation and sale of housing projects, real estate, railroad 
and other similar property, subject to confirmation by the United 
States Shipping Board before any final contract of sale is made. 

7. The operation and sale of dry docks; all sales at such prices 
and on such terms and conditions as the United States Shipping Board 
may prescribe or approve. 7 

8. The custody and sale of all other property and materials. 

9. All accounting for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

10. The insurance of vessels and other property in its custody; 
and matters pertaining to insurance, subject, however, to the con- 
trol and supervision of the Board, with respect to the placing of in- 
surance. 

11. The operation of piers and pier facilities owned or leased by 
the Shipping Board and at present used by its vessels; and the op- 
eration of such other piers and pier facilities as may be transferred 
to it by the Shipping Board. 

12.. The disbursement and expendifure of all moneys arising out 
of operations; and such other funds as may be allotted to it from 
appropriations heretofore made to the Shipping Board; or which may 
hereafter be made the Shipping Board; and also moneys arising from 
appropriations hereafter made by Congress for the exclusive use of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

13. The leasing and rental of offices, warehouses, docks and 
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storage facilities deemed essential by it for its business and for 
its terminal facilities; but no lease for a period exceeding one year 
shall be made without the consent of the Shipping Board. 

14. The settlement, including payments or collections, of all 
matters arising out of the above-mentioned powers before or after 
the date of this resolution. 

15. All matters incidental to any of the foregoing powers, in- 
cluding the execution of contracts, charters, bills of sale, leases and 
other instruments necessary or convenient to the exercise of such 
powers are hereby conferred upon the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Be It Further Resolved, That an accruate record shall be made 
of the proceedings of every meeting of the Trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and a summary thereof transmitted to the Chair- 
man _and ecah Commissioner of the Shipping Board. ‘ 

Be It Further Resolved, That the voting power upon the stock 
and the control of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall remain with the nited States Shipping 
Board, according to law; and the President and each of the 
Trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation shall deliver to the 
Secretary of the Shipping Board their several qualifying shares of 
stock in the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, duly endorsed in blank for transfer; and the officers of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall deliver to the President of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation their several resignations for acceptance 
at his pleasure; and the President and Trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall deliver to the Secretary of the Shipping Board 
their several resignations for acceptance at the pleasure of the 
Shipping Board. 

Be It Further Resolved, That in passing this resolution the United 
States Shipping Board declares that it is its policy to delegate to the 
Emergency Fieet Corporation, all power, authority and control 
essential to the full and efficient operation by it of all lines at present 


. operated or which may be hereafter authorized. All vessels now being 


operated are hereby allocated to the Emergency Fleet Corporation; 
and, other vessels of the Board will be allocated to it when reasonably 
required for the equipment of present lines or lines hereafter author- 
ized. All vessels of the Shipping Board not in use, are also placed 
in the custody and care of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Be It Further Resolved, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as a transfer of title or ownership of vessels, docks, or 
other property, real or personal, belonging to the United States; 
the possession and control by the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
any vessels or other property delivered to it under this resolution 
shall be solely that of an agent, with limited powers. All contracts, 
and agreements made by the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall clearly show that the same are contracts and 
agreements of the United States Shipping Board acting through the 


United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation as its 
authorized agent. 


Be It Further Resolved, The right and duty of the Shipping Board 
to exercise any and all powers of supervision and control vested in 
or imposed upon it by law remain in full force and effect. 

Be It Further Resolved, That all resolutions, general or special 
orders or office memoranda of the United States Shipping Board here- 
tofore passed, inconsistent with the resolution of September 30, 1921, 
as amended hereby, are repealed, in so far as they conflict with 
the provisions of this resolution. 


Palmer Begins Work 


Leigh C. Palmer, the new president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, after announcing that he had assumed the duties 
and responsibilities of that office, said he intended to administer 
it with the definite idea that a strong and efficient merchant 
marine be kept on the seas, and that it must be built on such 
a firm foundation as would make it a permanent and most 
important part of the nation’s business, able successfully to 
meet foreign competition. He said there must be sufficient ton- 
nage to handle a fair share of United States’ exports and imports 
and at the same time be a most necessary and valuable part 
of the national defense. 

“Such a merchant marine will protect the manufacturing, 
agricultural and other business interests of the country and 
furnish opportunity for the great numbers of our own and for- 


eign peoples who are traveling on business and pleasure,” 
said he. 


The trustees of the Fleet Corporation fixed the president’s 
salary at $25,000. This was the salary paid J. B. Smull as 
president and is the salary paid to vice presidents Love and 
Sheddy, of the Fleet Corporation. It is the limit that can be 
paid an official of the corporation under act of Congress. 

After taking the oath of office, Mr. Palmer visited the 
Capitol and called on Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate 
commerce committee; Senator Fletcher, ranking Democratic 
member of the committee; Chairman Greene of the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, and Representative 
Lazaro, member of the House committees 


Mr..Palmer said he had not determined what changes, if 
any, would be made as to personnel of the Fleet Corporation. 

The special committee appointed by the board to consolidate 
services and revise the managing agency agreements, com- 
posed of Commissioners O’Connor, Plummer and Benson, will 
turn over its work to Mr. Palmer. He will continue the nego- 
tiations and then report to the board which will approve or 
disapprove the conclusions reached, Commissioner Plummer 
said. 

In a statement, Senator Fletcher commended the attitude 
of President Coolidge as to reorganization of the Shipping 
Board, saying that the President realized that direct govern- 
ment operation was “the only reasonable, sensible, patriotic 
course.” He commended the selection of Mr. Palmer as _presi- 
dent. He said the Emergency Fleet Corporation should amend 
its charter by eliminating the word “Emergency.” 

President Palmer, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, held 
conferences with officials of the corporation January 15 for the 
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purpose of delegating to them authority and responsibility for 
their duties in the various departments. No changes were pro- 
posed by him in the way of taking authority away from one 
official and giving it to another, the plan being for the officials 
to continue as they had in the past. 

Mr. Palmer conferred with the foreign representatives and 
officials of the United States Lines and W. J. Love, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the lines. These officials are E. E. MacNary, 
general passenger agent of the U. S. Lines; Philip Runciman, 
London agent of the U. S. Lines; Dorsey Richardson, port agent 
at Berlin; T. Winchester, general European passenger agent, 
and H. D. Lampe, continental agent, U. S. Lines. 


HAGUE RULES BILL 


The bill (H. R. 5080) relating to the carriage of goods by 
sea, introduced in the House by Representative Edmonds, of the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries, follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1, Definitions —When used in this act—(a) The term 
“carrier’ includes the owner or the charterer who enters into a con- 
tract of carriage with a shipper; 

{>) The term “contract of carriage’ applies only to contracts of 
carriage covered by a bill of lading or any similar document of title, 
in so far as such document relates to the carriage of goods by sea,. 
including any bill of lading or any similar document as aforesaid 
issued under or pursuant to a charter party from the moment at which 
such bill of lading or similar document of title regulates the relations 
between a carrier and a holder of the same; 

(c) The term ‘“‘goods’’ includes goods, wares, merchandises, and 
articles of every kind whatsoever, excegt live animals and cargo which 
by the contract of carriage is stated as being carried on deck and is 
so carried; 

(d) The term “ship’’ means any vessel used for the carriage of 
goods by sea; 

ie) The term ‘‘carriage of goods’’ covers the period from the time 
aang mag goods are loaded on to the time they are discharged from 
the ship. 


Sec. 2. Risks.—Subject to the provisions of section 6 of this act, 
under every contract of carriage of goods by sea the carrier, in regard 
to the loading, handling, stowage, carriage, custody, care, and dis- 
charge of such goods shall be subject to the responsibilities and lia- 
bilities, and entitled to the rights and immunities hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities and Liabilities.—(1) The carrier shall be 
bound before and at the beginning of the voyage to exercise due dili- 
gence to— 

(a) Make the ship seaworthy; 

(b) Properly man, equip, and supply the ship; 

(c) Make the holds, refrigerating and cool chambers, and all 
other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for 
their reception, carriage, and preservation. 

(2) Subject*to the provisions of section 4, the carrier shall prop- 
erly and carefully load, handle, stow, carry, keep, care for, and dis- 
charge the goods carried. 

(3) After receiving the goods into his charge, the carrier, or the 
master or agent of the carrier, shall on demand of the shipper issue 
to the shipper a bill of lading showing among other things— _ 

(a) The leading marks necessary for identification of the goods as 
the same are furnished in writing by the shipper before the loading 
of such goods starts, provided such marks are stamped or otherwise 
shown clearly upon the goods if uncovered, or on the cases or cover- 
ings in which such goods are contained, in such a manner as should 
ordinarily remain legible until the end of the voyage; 

(b) Hither the number of packages of pieces, or the quantity or 
weight, as the case may be, as furnished in writing by the shipper; 

(c) The apparent order and condition of the goods: Provided, 
That no carrier, master, or agent_of the carrier shall be bound to state 
or show in the bill of lading any marks, number, quantity, or weight 
which he has reasonable ground for suspecting not accurately to rep- 
resent the goods actually received or which he has had no reasonable 
means of checking. 

(4) Such a bill of lading shall be prima facie evidence of the re- 
ceipt by the carrier of the goods as therein described in accordance 
with paragraph (3), (a), (b), and (c) of this section. 

(5) The shipper shall be deemed to have guaranteed to the carrier 
the accuracy at the time of shipment of the marks, number, quantity, 
and weight, as furnished by him, and the shipper shall indemnify the 
carrier against all loss, damages, and expenses arising or resulting 
from inaccuracies in such particulars, The right of the carrier to such 
indemnity shall in no way limit his responsibility and liability under 
the. contract of carriage to any person other than the shipper. 

(6) Unless notice of loss or damage and the general nature of such 
loss or damage be given in writing to the carrier or his agent at the 
port of discharge before or at the time of the removal of the goods 
into the custody of the person entitled to delivery thereof under the 
contract of carriage, or if loss or damage be not apparent within three 
days, such removal shall be prima facie evidence of the delivery by 
the carrier of the good® as described in the bill of lading. 

The notice in writing will not be effective if the state of the goods 
has at the time of their receipt been agreed to be otherwise than as 
stated in the notice. 


In any event the carrier and the ship shall be discharged from all 
liability in respect of loss or damage unless suit is brouBht within one 
year after delivery of the goods or the date when the goods should 
have been delivered. 


In the case of any actual or apprehended loss or damage the car- 
rier and the receiver shall give all reasonable facilities to each other 
for inspecting and tallying the goods. . 

(7) After the goods are loaded the bill of lading to be issued by 
the carrier, master, or agent of the carrier to the shipper shall, if the 
shipper so demands, be a “‘shipped’”’ bill of lading: Provided, That if 
the shipper shall have previously taken up any document of title to 
such goods, he shall surrender the same as against the issue of the 
“shipped” bill of lading, but at the option of the carrier such docu- 
ment of title may be noted at the port of shipment by the carrier, 
master, or agent, with the name or names of the a or ships upon 
which the goods have been shipped and the date or dates of shipment, 
and when so noted the same shall, for the purpose of this paragraph, 
be deemed to constitute a “‘shipped’’ bill of lading. 

(8) Any clause, covenant, or agreement in a contract of carriage 
relieving the carrier or the ship from liability for loss or damage to, or 
in connection with, goods arising from negligence, fault, or failure in 
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the duties and obligations provided in this section or lessening such 
liability otherwise than as provided in this act shall be null and void 
and of no effect. <A’ benefit of insurance or similar clause shall be 
deemed to be a clause relieving the carrier from liability. 

Sec. 4. Rights and Immunities.—(1) Neither the carrier nor the 
ship shall be liable for loss or damage arising or resulting from un- 
seaworthiness unless caused by want of due diligence on the part of 
the carrier to make the ship seaworthy and to secure that the ship is 
properly manned, equipped, and supplied, and to make the holds, re- 
frigerating and cool chambers, and all other parts of the ship in which 
goods are carried fit and safe for their reception, carriage, and pres- 
ervation in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 3. Whenever loss or damage has resulted from unseaworthiness, 
the burden of proving the exercise of due diligence shall be on the 
carrier or other person claiming exemption under this section. 

(2) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall be responsible for loss 
or damage arising or resulting from: 

(a) Act, neglect, or default of the master, mariner, pilot, or the 
—— of the carrier in the navigation or in the management of 

e ship; ‘ 

(b) Fire, unless caused by the actual fault or privity of the car- 

(c) Perils, dangers, and accidents of the sea or other navigable 


(d) Act of God; 

(e) Act of war; 

(f) : Act of public enemies; 

(g) Arrest or restraint of princes, rulers, or peopls, or seizure 
under legal process; 

(h) Quarantine restrictions; 

Gi) Act or omission of the shipper or owner of the goods, his 
agent or representative; 

(j) Strikes or lockouts or stoppage or restraint of labor from 
whatever cause, whether partial or general; 

(k) Riots and civil commotions; 

() Saving or attempting to save life or property at sea; 

(m) Wastage in bulk or weight or any other loss or damage aris- 
ing from inherent, defect, quality, or vice of the goods; 

(n) Insufficiency of packing; 

(o) Insufficiency or inadequacy of marks; 

(p) Latent defects not discoverable by due diligence; 

(q) <Any other cause arising without the actual fault or privity 
of the carrier, or without the fault or neglect of the agents or servants 
of the carrier, but the burden of proof shall be on the person claiming 
the benefit of this exception to show that neither the actual fault or 
privity of the carrier nor the fault or neglect of the agents or servants 
of the carrier contributed to the loss or damage. : 

(3) The shipper shall not be responsible for loss or damage sus- 
tained by the carrier or the ship arising or resulting from any cause 
without the act, fault, or neglect of the shipper, his agents, or his 
servants. ¥ 

(4) Any deviation in saving or attempting to save life or property 
in jeopardy at sea, or any deviation agreed upon between the carrier 
and the shipper at the time cargo space is confracted for shall not be 
deemed to be an infringement or breach of this act or of the contract 
of carriage, and the carrier shall not be liable for any loss or damage 
resulting therefrom. 

(5) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall in any event be or 
become liable for any loss or damage to or in connection with goods 
in an amount exceeding $500 per package or unit, or the equivalent of 
that sum in other currency, unless the nature and value of such goods 
have been declared by the shipper before shipment and inserted in the 
bill of lading. 

This declaration, if embodied in the bill of lading, shall be prima 
facie evidence but shall not be binding or conclusive on the carrier. — 

By agreement between the carrier, master, or agent of the carrier 
and the shipper another maximum amount than that mentioned in this 
paragraph may be fixed: Provided, That such maximum shall not be 
less than the figure above named. ~- 

The rate of exchange shall be taken to be the rate ruling on the 
day of the arrival of the ship at the port of discharge of the goods 
concerned. 

(6) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall be responsible in any 
event for loss or damage to or in connection with goods if the nature 
or value thereof has been knowingly misstated by the shipper in the 
bill of lading. 


(7) Goods of an inflammable, explosive, or dangerous nature to 
the shipment whereof the carrier, master, or agent of the carrier has 
not consented with knowledge of their nature and character, may 
at any time before discharge be landed at any place or destroyed or 
rendered innocuous by the carrier without compensation to the ship- 
ment, and the shipper of such goods shall be liable for all damages 
and expenses directly or indirectly arising out of or resulting from 
such shipment. If any such goods shipped with such knowledge and 
consent shall become a danger to the ship or cargo, they may in like 
manner be landed at any place, or destroyed or rendered innocuous 
by the carrier without liability on the part of the carrier except to 
general average, if any. 

Sec. 5. Surrender of Rights and Immunities.—A carrier shall be 
at liberty to surrender in whole or in part all or any of his rights and 
immunities under this act, provided such surrender shall be embodied 
in the bill of lading issued to the shipper. The provisions of this act 
shall not be applicable to charter parties, but if bills of lading are 
issued in the case of a ship under a charter party they shall comply 
with the terms of this act. Nothing in this act shall be held to prevent 
the insertion in a bill of lading of any lawful provision regarding gen- 
eral average. 


Sec. 6. Special Conditions.—Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding sections, a carrier, master, or agent of the carrier and 4 
shipper shall, in regard to any particular goods, be at liberty to enter 
into any agreement in any terms as to the responsibility and liability 
of the carrier for such goods and as to the rights and immunities of 
the carrier in respect of such goods, or his obligation as to seaworthi- 
ness, so far as this stipulation is not contrary to public policy, or the 
eare or diligence of his servants or agents in regard to the loading, 
handling, stowage, carriage, custody, care, and discharge of the 
goods carried by sea: Provided, That in this case no bill of lading 
has been or shall be issued and that the terms agreed upon shall be 
embodied in a receipt which shall be a non-negotiable document and 
shall be marked as such, 


Any agreement so entered into shall have full legal effect: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to ordinary commercial ship- 
ments made in the ordinary ‘course of trade, but only to other ship- 
ments where the character or cindition of the property to be carried 
or the circumstances, terms, and conditions under which the carriage 
is to be performed are such as reasonably to justify a special agree- 
ment. : 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be construed as superseding any 
part of the act entitled ‘‘An act relating to navigation of vessels, bills 
of lading, and to certain obligations, duties, and rights in connection 
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with the carriage of property,’ approved February 13, 1893, or of any 
other law which would be applicable in the absence of this act, in so 
far as they relate to the duties, responsibilities, and liabilities of the 
ship or carrier prior to the time when the goods are loaded on or 
after the time they are discharged from the ship. 3 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this act shall not affect .the rights and 
obligations of the carrier under the provisions of sections 4281 to 
4289, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 (Thirty-ninth Revised Statutes at Large, page 
728), or any subsequent amendments thereto. 

Sec. 9.. The provisions of section 5 of this act shall not be con- 
strued as permitting a carrier, when surrendering in whole or in part 
all or any of his rights and immunities under this act by embodying 
such surrender in the bill of lading issued to the shipper, to discrimi- 
nate against competing shippers with respect to their right to demand 
and receive such bills of lading. Such discrimination shall be un- 
lawful, and shall be punishable as provided under section 12 for refusal 


to issue a contract of carriage in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 


Sec. 10. Where under the custom of any trade the weight of any 
bulk cargo inserted in the bill of lading is a weight ascertained or 
accepted by a third party other than the carrier or the shipper, and 
the fact that the weight is so ascertained or accepted is stated in the 
bill of lading, the bill of lading shall not be deemed, under the pro- 
visions of section 3, subsection 5, to be prima facie evidence against 
the carrier of the receipt of goods of the weight so inserted in the bill 
of lading, and the accuracy thereof at the time of shipment shall not 
be deemed to have been guaranteed by the shipper. 


Sec. 11. This act shall apply to all contracts of carriage of goods 
by sea between ports of the United States and its possessions and 
ports of foreign countries. Nothing in this act shall be held to apply 
to contracts of carriage of goods by sea between any port of the 


United States or its possessions and any other port of the United 
States and its possessions. 


Sec. 12. If any manager, agent, master, owner, or charterer of 
any vessel shall issue a contract of carriage in violation of the pro- 
visions of this act, or which shall contain clauses, covenants, or agree- 
ments which are declared by subsection (8) of section 3 of this act to 
be null and void and of no effect, or shall refuse to issue a contract 
of carriage in accordance with the provisions of this act, he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $2,000, to be collected and disposed of in 


= — manner as provided in section 5 of the act of February 
13, 5 


Sec. 18. This act shall take effect 90 days after the date of its 
approval; but nothing in this act shall apply during a period not to 
exceed one year following its approval, to any contract for the car- 
riage of goods by sea made before the date upon which this act be- 
comes effective, nor to any bill of lading or similar document of title 
issued, whether before or after such date as aforesaid, in pursuance 
of any such contract as aforesaid. 


Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act. 


SHIPBUILDING DROPS 96 PER CENT 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Pointing out that shipbuilding in the United States has de- 
clined 96 per cent since the war, the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, in its bulletin made public this week, says that probably 
there has never before in the history of the world been such a 
tremendous setback to any basic industry. Compared with the 
agricultural industry, from which so much justifiable complaint 
has been made, the shipbuilding interests of this country, which 
have suffered in silence, may well be termed post-war martyrs.” 

The bulletin says that the shipyards of the United States 
produced in their maximum year, 1919-20, a total of 3,721,739 
gross tons of vessels of more than 1,000 tons each. In 1923 
the total output was only 146,540 tons, approximately 4 per cent 
of the maximum. 

Belief that the extreme depression has been passed is ex- 
pressed by the American Bureau, which points out the rapid 
depreciation of the Shipping Board fleet, the need for replace- 
ment in the coastwise and intercoastal trade, the revival of 
Great Lakes traffic, and the prospect that the Shipping Board 
will convert about 50 steamers to motorships. 

With respect to the abnormal decline of the last three years, 
the bulletin remarks that “deflation” is too mild a word and 
that the situation can best be described by “scourged.” Con- 
cerning the millions in capital and the thousands of men origi- 
nally employed, the bulletin says that the dollars remain unused 
and non-productive, but that fortunately for the men they have 
drifted into other lines, principally the building industry. . 

“Already there are evidences of a revival in this nationally 
important industry. The vast tonnage belonging to the Ship- 
ping Board is growing less effective as each ebbing tide carries 
seaward minute portions of the idle vessels. Every passing day 


of unemployment makes the usefulness of the present fleet less 
and less.” 


ACTIVITY IN MOTORSHIP BUILDING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Prospects for enactment of the Edmonds bill, making the 
Shipping Board Construction Loan Fund avalable for the pur- 
chase of motorships and for conversion of government steamers, 
has encouraged shipyard and steamship men to expect a revival 
in this industry. According to the terms of the bill, the board 
would be authorized to spend $25,000,000 itself for conversion 
and to lend up to $125,000,000 to private lines for this purpose. 

While the board would be required to charge 444 per cent 
interest—more than foreign companies are compelled to pay 
to their government—it is believed that the board would offset 
this handicap by offering its idle ships for sale at nominal prices 
for conversion. A minimum of $30 a ton has been asked for 
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steamers, while as low as $5 a ton has been fixed as the price 
for ships to be changed from steam to oil motors. 

By taking advantage of the loan fund and the low price 
for ships, it is pointed out shipping lines could acquire modern 
motorships at a cost of about $35 a ton, which would give them 
the most efficient, modern types of vessels at about what new 
steamers would cost. It is believed that under these conditions 
American concerns would be able to compcte on some trade 
routes on equal terms with foreign vessels. 

American shipyards look for considerable work to develop 
as a result of the Edmonds bill, which would, to some extent, 
offset their losses following the end of naval] construction 
through the limitation of armaments treaties. 

Information is obtained here that the Franklin Steamship 
Engineering Co., almost identical in size with the two motor- 
ships ordered by the Ford Motor Co. The Franklin steamer 
will be 586 feet long by 62 feet beam by 32 feet depth, of 8,500 
gross tons, and equipped with reciprocating engines. Operation 
of this vessel will afford a gcod comparision with the results 
obtained from the Ford motorships, and is expected to show 
what economies can be secured from the use of oil as compared 
with steam vessels. 

Tentative plans for the design and construction of 350 fast 
vessels to fight rum runners, to be built under the $22,000,000 
appropriation asked from Congress, were approved at a meeting 
in New York last week of the marine branch of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. The plans include a fleet of 230 motor- 
boats 72 feet long, making 18 knots in any weather and mount 
ing rapid fire guns; 100 boats each 36 feet in length for inshore 


work; and 20 first class, ocean-going cutters each 200 feet in 
length. - 


OCEAN CHARTER RATES ADVANCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Some improvement in the ocean charter market was noted 
last week, following the period of dullness due to the reaction 
from previous high levels. While there was no distinct resump- 
tion of the advance, fixtures largely represented slight gains 
and more orders were reported in the market for coal and grain 
shipments. An exception was the trade to South America, in 
which steamers were fixed at lower figures because of the pos- 
sibility of getting good outward cargoes there. 

Disappointment was: expressed by some shipping men at 
the failure of the Continental Conference to advance berth 
rates last week in line with the increases of 25 per cent on 
westbound continental shipments, effective January 1, and on 
eastbound shipments to the United Kingdom, effective March 1. 
It is expected that an increase will be made at the next meeting, 
in February or March. The present tariff has been extended 
through April. 

The grain trade was dull, but shipowners were encouraged 
the latter part of the week by the appearance of new inquiries. 
One vessel was fixed to the Antwerp-Hamburg range at 14 
cents a hundred pounds for heavy grain, 15 cents for barley and 
16 cents for oats, for January loading. This was a slight in- 
crease above the figures offered by shippers previously, but 
was a little below the highest level of last month. 

Coal business was more active. Ten vessels were fixed for 
Italy and Marseilles at slightly higher rate. Shippers were 
offering cargoes at $2.35 to $2.50 a ton for January loading. The 
rate to Rio de Janiero remained at $3.00 a ton and shippers 
were bidding this figure for additional business to the River 
Plate. One fixture was reported to Chile at $2.75 a ton, a small 
reduction from previous levels, according to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Inquiry for sugar tonnage to the United Kingdom, Mar- 
seilles and the Continent was more active. Two charters 
were reported, one of these at 23s, 6d, from Cuba to Marseilles 
for January-February loading, and the other $4.25 a ton to 
Vancouver. 

The lumber market from the Gulf to the River Plate im- 
proved. One steamer was reported for February loading at 
$14.50 for 1,000 feet. Lumber shipments from the Pacific 
Coast were fixed at $12, with indications that $13 might be 
reached before long. An increase was noted also in trade from 
the West Coast to Europe, particularly to Spanish ports. 


SHIPPING MEN AND NEW PLAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Comment among shipping men in New York on the plan 

for separation of the duties of the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was generally favorable, but with 
some reservations due to doubt as to the manner in which 
it will develop in practice. If President Palmer is allowed to 
administer the affairs of the fleet with little interference from 
the Board, except as to matters of board marine policies, this 
will be a distinct improvement over the previous system, ac- 
cording to several comments. There are also many local men, 
however, who fee] that the best solution of the problem would 
be enactment of the Edge bill, to center the control of shipping 
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affairs in the hands of one man, fearing that the present 
separation of the two bodies will result in a gradual resump- 
tion of power by the board, as in the case of the resolution 
adopted in September, 1922, under Chairman Lasker. 

The majority opinion among the shipping men seem to be 
that the board should be retained as a regulatory and judicial 
body, to act as the intermediary between the marine industry 
and Congress, and also for the exercise of such functions as 
management of the construction load fund, the determination 
of new routes, and in research into shipping problems. The 
Fleet Corporation, it is declared, should have a free hand in 
operation within the limits of policies determined by law and 
the board. . 

“The resolution dividing the duties of the board and the 
Fleet Corporation seems to be satisfactory, but of course much 
depends on the spirit of harmony between the two bodies in 
working out their problems,” said C. H. Potter, president of 
the United States Ship Operators’ Association. He said the 
operators would probably hold a meeting in about a week to 
discuss the situation, and that conferences between the opera- 
tors and Mr. Palmer would be in order shortly, at which the 
future management of the ships will be considered. 

“The success of the new plan depends on the co-operation 
between the board and the Fleet Corporation,” said E. J. 
McCormack, of Moore & McCormack. “I have just returned 
from Washington and it seemed to me that Mr. Palmer and 
the board were in full agreement. I do not believe there will 
be any difficulty in handling the fleet satisfactorily.” 

Mr. McCormack said it was logica] that the board should 
retain the supervisory powers vested in it by Congress. Aboli- 
tion of the board, as provided in the Edge bill, he said, would 
be a step backward in the broad movement for restoration of 
the American merchant marine. He doubted also if one man 
would have the courage to make a decision such as that involv- 
ing the sale of the seven ships to the Dollar Line, with the 
certainty that there would be political opposition to . every 
important policy. The Dollar deal, he said, was one of the 
soundest actions taken by the board, relieving the government 
of a constant expense and at the same time receiving guar- 
antees that the round-the-world service would be maintained 
for five years. 


O’CONNOR TALKS TO TUGMEN 


“We are now beginning to see success ahead,” T. V. O’Con- 
nor, vice-chairman of the Shipping Board, said in an address 
January 16 before the convention of the Licensed Tugmen’s Pro- 
tective Association at Toledo, after saying that, while it was 
sincerely hoped that the ownership and operation of the mer- 
chant marine would pass eventually into private hands, it couid 
not be expected that private capital would take over the ships 
until there was a promise of a return on invested capital. Con- 
tinuing, he said in part: 


Business is improving day by day. Freight rates are advancing 
and the public interest and confidence in the enterprise increasing. 
The American exporters are now protected against discriminatory 
freight rates of foreign ships and they are now essured of con- 
tinuous communication between our shores and our customers abroad. 
Before the War the American merchant marine was confined almost 
exclusively to coastwise trade, and even today the greater part of 
our overseas merchant marine consists of Shipping Board vessels. 

The Shipping Board through the Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
the employer of approximately 20,000 lincensed and unlicensed sea- 
men and a larger number of longshoremen, besides the thousands em- 
ployed in the laid up fleet. There is no doubt that through co-opera- 
tion and orderly handling of this tremendous labor problem, that the 
efficiency and morale is better today than ever before. 

Stevedoring alone of Shipping Board vessels runs into millions 
of dollars per year. We have succeeded in cutting down stevedoring 
cost of Shipping Board vessels in all ports, ranging from 15 to 20 
per cent while practically the same wages are being paid today 
that were paid in the peak of wages following the war. There 
have also been great reductions in repair bills due in large part to the 
increasing efficiency of the ship personnel on deck and in the engine 
room, 

One of the great and important problems with which the Shipping 
Board is interested, is the Americanization of the crews. To be ef- 
ficient and to play its part in the defense of our country, our marchant 
marine must be American manned. How to get the American boy 
from inland states as well as on the coast interested in the merchant 
marine and take to the sea and remain through all the grades from 
ordinary seamen to master or chief engineer is one of the things 
which we are trying to work out. In this connection, it should be 
mentioned that in the maintaining of an American merchant marine 
of American vessels, American manned, built and repaired in American 
yards, we are supplying employment to American labor, marine and 
longshore and shipyard crafts where formerly foreigners were em- 
ployed. 


SUEZ CANAL BREAKS RECORD 


The net tonnage of vessels passing through the Suez Canal 
the first nine months of 1923 amounted to 16,984,000 tons, and 
exceeded by 1,667,000 tons the total for 1912, heretofore the 
largest on record for the same period, says Vice Consul R. H. 
Geist of the State Department in a report from Port Said. The 
increase over the same period in 1922 reached a total of 1,968,- 
000, which was particularly noteworthy with respect to vessels 
passing north, and was in favor of cargo tonnage, both com- 
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mercial and postal. British vessels, aggregating 1,130,000 tons, 
German ships, representing 340,000 tons, and French ships, 
totaling 237,000 tons, predominated in this traffic. 

The total weight of. merchandise passing through the Canal 
from January 1 to September 30, 1923, aggregated 16,853,000 
tons, an increase of 1,062,000 tons over the same period in 1922. 
The 1923 total, however, is less by 2,407,000 tons than that for 
1913, the record period. The decrease in 1923 is due, for the 
most part, to the diminution of southbound shipments. The 
principal commodities shipped northward were mineral oils, 
wheat, rice, oleaginous grains and manganese; and southward, 
metals and machines, oils, railroad materials, cement and salt. 


REPAIR OF LEVIATHAN 


President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation announced Janu- 
ary 16 that he had ordered Vice-President Sheedy to go to New 
York to make an inspection relative to the making of repairs 
to the Leviathan, to determine how much time would be re- 
quired for the work and what the cost would be. He said the 
first sailing date of the Leviathan next spring would be kept 
open until it could be determined with certainty. 


BAR AND LEVIATHAN 


Chairman Farley of the Shipping Board sent to the Senate 
this week a report in response to the resolution calling for 
information relative to the American Bar Association’s decision 
to take a British vessel, instead of a Shippng Board vessel, to 
London next summer, and the use of a British vessel by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States on a trip to Italy 
last year. The report, accompanied by copies of letters, was 
along the lines of the statements made by the board and mem- 
bers of the bar association when the controversy began several 
weeks ago. Chairman Farley said the reason why the United 
States Lines did not obtain the transportation of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce “was undoubtedly because it did 
.not have a passenger service running direct to Italy.” 


HEARING ON DIESEL ENGINE FUND 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
has held hearings on a bill introduced by Representative Ed- 
monds providing for use of the Shipping Board’s construction 
fund to aid private ship owners to equip their ships with Diesel 
engines. Commissioner Benson, testifying before the commit- 
tee, said American ships must be equipped with Diesel engines 
if they were to compete successfully on long hauls. The bill 
—~ would permit conversion of government ships into motor 
ships. 





MUSSULMAN MERCHANT MARINE 


At the time of her entry into the war Turkey’s merchant 
marine amounted to about 110,000 tons. Of this tonnage it is 
estimated that less than 50,000 tons remains, and that the 
greater portion of this is in bad condition or obsolete. 

The comparatively small tonnage of the merchant fleet at 
the outbreak of the war was primarily due to the inability of 
the Ottoman Empire to reserve Turkish coastal trade to ships 
under Turkish registry. Now that Turkey has limited its 
coastal shipping exclusively to vessels under Turkish registry, 
where heretofore Greece and Italy figured most prominently, 
a new impetus has been given to the development of a national 
merchant marine, says Vice Consul E. A. Plitt of the State De- 
partment. 

This effort to build up a purely Turkish domestic carrying 
trade appears to have been without other discrimination against 
foreign shipping hitherto, except in the matter of a sanitary tax 
of 5 piasters per ton on foreign vessels where Turkish vessels 
pay only 2 piasters. 

The Seir Sefraine has inaugurated a service between Black 
Sea, Aegean, and Mediterranean ports, and is trying to augment 
its tonnage through the purchase of additional units and to im- 
prove its methods of operation. At present, a great need is felt 
for large sized vessels to handle the passenger traffic, but this 
is only temporary, the future of the country’s merchant fleet 
being dependent largely upon the demand created by the de- 
velopment of Turkey’s resources and industries. 


MUNSON LINE SERVICE 


The Munson Steamship Lire, in announcing that it has 
acquired the New Orleans-Havana Line of the Southern Pacific 
Company and that it has bought the steamers Chalmette and 
Excelsior from the Southern Pacific Company (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 12, p. 101), says these two steamers will continue, for the 
present, to be operated by the Munson Steamship Line between 
New Orleans and Havana, affording a sailing from the former 
port every Saturday to Havana, Cuba, direct. The change iD 
control of the service will take place February 1, the Excelsior 
sailing under Munson Line ownership and control February 2, 
and the Chalmette February 9. Beginning with these sailings, 
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these vessels will discharge at and all cargoes will be delivered 
over the Munson Line terminal at Havana. 

The Munson Steamship Line has been operating regular line 
services from the Gulf to Cuba for twenty-four years, both from 
Mobile and New Orleans, and this additional service will afford 
shippers from the west a comprehensive single service to Cuba, 
which will provide the following regular services: 


New Orleans to Havana—weekly (Saturdays). 
New Orleans to Nuevitas and Antilla—bi-weekly. 


New Orleans to Santiago, Cienfuegos and Guantanamo—every 
four weeks, 


Mobile to Havana—weekly (Fridays. 

Mobile to Matanzas and Sagua—bi-weekly. 
Mobile to Cardenas and Caibarien—bi-weekly. 
Mobile to Nuevitas and Antilla—bi-weekly. 


—— to Santiago, Cienfuegos and Guantanamo—every four 
weeks. 


TO INCREASE FRENCH SUBSIDY 


Late in 1923 the French government agreed to a revision 
and increase of the subsidy to the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique for its mail service between Havre and New York, 
and the contract was presented in December to the National 
Assembly for its consideration. The company is now operating 
under a 25-year contract made on November 20, 1912; but 
changed conditions have made necessary its revision, as similar 
25-year contracts made at the same time with the Messageries 
Maritimes for colonial services and with the Compagnie Sud- 
Amerique for South American services, have already been re- 
vised. 

The old contract with the Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique provides a maximum subsidy of 7,200,000 francs, but since 
1918 the company has been paid annually the minimum of only 
2,500,000 francs, or,- at current exchange, about $125,000. The 
proposed contract, Consul Philip Adams of the State Depart- 
ment reports, increases the minimum subsidy to 4,000,000 francs 
and the maximum to 21,600,000 francs (about $1,100,000 at cur- 
rent exchange). The amount of the subsidy is indeterminate 
within the limits indicated because the annual payment is to 
take the form of a guarantee by the Government of payments 
by the company on the loans it must negotiate to build two new 
trans-Atlantic express liners, the cost of which is estimated at 
between 100,000,000 and 110,000,000 francs each. In return for 
the guarantee, the company gives the government a first mort- 
gage on the new ships to be built. 

The company proposed that the government advance funds 
to build the ships as the British government had done before 
the war when the Cunarders Mauretania and Lusitania were 
built, but the government held that its budget situation would 
not permit it to accept that proposition. It agreed to guarantee 
the company’s repayment of its own loans, however, on the 
same principle as the British government under the trade facil- 
ities act of 1921 has guaranteed the payment of loans negotiated 
in 1923 by the Royal Mail Packet Co. for the construction of 
two new trans-Atlantic liners, and in several other instances. 
The new Compagnie Transatlantique contract retains the funda- 
mental requirements of the contract of 1912 which was operat- 
ing successfully at the outbreak of the war. 


PARCEL POST TO RUSSIA 


Transit charges on pacrel post packages for Russia have 
been established as set forth in the following notice issued 
by Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General: 


Effective at once, the transit charges applicable to parcel post 
packages for Russia will be as follows: 


RUSSIA IN EUPOPE 


T Uo SSAA. Seen $0.41 oe ames ere $0.45 
DS I sx cco wade > Wo biases cles on 41 D SE. a BE Sleen cso GRAS CRD 45 
Dh ME $ngtinis-cinind hele eWinreean aS 2 ES eee , 45 
aA aE on oak ook. s nee wihgrate tie .45 
RRR eae Sei eel seats i ae | RR ere eS .45 
© OIE cio sss. ccilawsiccics e-): 23 to 2B pounds |... .s66..is -69 
RUSSIA IN ASTA 
a rere Seer ae $0.76 nate $0.80 
NI asain, Sana ote loen-aai eae 6 Se eee ee -80 
eR ee Se 80 EE Ai dig anes 4 siese Ohriew 2 6-8 .80 
© PE o-oo oid bette pdeceaiens sO”! FB I + bid 0: 0:6G es Core Ws acces -80 
DS POU ine ids cetews F5 ee hee . ee EO ere eee oe -80 
S WOR ads donna sb-ces.ccanuae [een ee eer 1.20 


The items “Russia in Europe” and “Russia in Asia’’ on page 27 
of the November Guide, as well as the similar items on page 182 of 
the Annual Guide for 1923, are modified accordingly. 


PARCEL POST FOR EL SALVATOR 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following notice to postmasters: 


The consul general for El Salvador at New York has informed this 
office that the senders of parcel-post packages for El Salvador must 
furnish commercial invoices therefor written in Spanish, which in- 
voices should be viséed by the Salvadorean consulate at the office of 
mailing. There is no charge for this visé. 

In case there is no Salvadorean consulate at the office of mailing, 
then the invoices should be viséed by two commercial merchants. 

In case the necessary invoices are not procured, a fine may be im- 
posed in addition to the regular charges. The viséed commercial in- 
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voices need not accompany the packages to which they relate, but 
may be sent under separate cover to the addressees of the packages. 


PARCEL POST FOR BOLIVIA 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 

The consul general of Bolivia at New York has informed this office 
that parcel post shipments sent to Bolivia must be accompanied with 
a copy of the commercial invoice, on which must appear, at the 
bottom directly after the listing of the merchandise sent, ‘‘Declaramos 
ser verdadero el valor mencionado en esta factura’’ (We declare that 
the value mentioned in this invoice is true), the date, and, if the 
sender be the manufacturer, the signature of a firm member. 


Consular invoices are not required for shipments of samples of 
merchandise of no commercial value. 


For parcel post packages containing other than samples of mer- 
chandise of no commercial value, consular invoices must be furnished, 
which invoices are to be prepared in quintuplicate and submitted to 
the consulate general of Bolivia at New York, or the nearest consulate 
of Bolivia, for visé. After being viséed, one copy will be returned to 
the sender to be sent under separate cover to the addressee of the 
shipment in Bolivia and the other four copies will be disposed of by 
the consulate of Bolivia, the charge for the visé being 3 per cent of 


or’ = value of the merchandise, plus $1, with a minimum charge 
o 20. 


A fine is imposed in case a consular invoice is not procured, when 
necessary. 


FOURTH SECTION HEARING 


Testifying at the Salt Lake hearing of the transcontinental 
carriers’ fourth section application, No. 12436, before Examiner 
Pattison, January 14, H. M. Adams, vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, said the purpose of the carriers in seeking the pro- 
posed rates was to increase the total tonnage and that it was 
a matter of carrier competition rather than one of market 
competition. The loss of business to the midwest manufac- 
turers, he said, meant a loss of traffic to the carriers. 

He called attention to the findings of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry of the 67th Congress, in 1921, in which 
it was pointed out that, in some instances, a rigid application 
of the long-and-short-haul provision might result in greater 
discrimination than the law had been designed to correct. He 
also quoted the report as saying that the loss of tonnage to 
the carriers, if they could not make low rates to the ports, 
might result in the necessity for increased rates at the inter- 
mediate points in order to support the carrier and that, under 
such circumstances, the application of the lower rate at the 
port would not be to the disadvantage of the intermediate 
point. 

He said there seemed small possibility of the carriers ever 
being able to recover all the tonnage that had switched to the 
water lines, but that he thought they should be permitted to 
make rates that would get a share of it. He insisted that the 
studies of Mr. Wettling submitted at Chicago had shown that 
the carriers could make the reduced rates without a burden 
on other traffic and that the only ones the rates would injure 
would be the water lines. He added that the water lines were 
not in the same position as the rail lines, because it was easy 
for them to switch to other traffic, while it was impossible for 
such a switch to be made by the fixed rails of the carrier. 

He pointed out that the rail carriers were more closely 
tied to the shipper than the water carrier and that they could 
not abandon their enormous fixed investments and, unlike the 
water carriers, must continue to operate their properties 
whether at a profit or at a loss. 

Turning to the opposition of the intermountain interests, 
he said that the application of the proposed rates would be 
of benefit to them rather than a disadvantage. Because it 
was a country that had more to sell than it had to buy, he 
said, there was need for strong transportation lines through it 
and they could not be well maintained unless the transconti- 
nental business could be kept moving. 


HOLDING OF C. O. D. PARCELS 
“An inexcusable number of complaints are being received 
in regard to the action of some postmasters in permitting to be 
held undeliverable C. O. D. parcels for a period far in excess 
of the time stipulated in the return request appearing thereon,” 
W. Irving Glover, third assistant Postmaster General, said in a 
notice to postmasters, continuing as follows: 


é A flagrant example of such improper action has been presented 
involving the alleged delay in return of approximately 1,000 Cc. O. D. 
parcels, a large number of which are still outstanding, although the 
parcels bear return postage guaranties in conjunction and instructions 
for the return to senders, if undeliverable, within 10 days from their 
receipt at offices of delivery. 

It is further alleged that the parcels above referred to contain 
seasonable merchandise which, if not returned to senders in time for 
resale, may cause a considerable depreciation in the value of the 
contents thereof and may result in the Postal Service being held liable 
for the loss sustained. : 

Postmasters will take the necessary action to cause all C. O. D. 
parcels received for delivery and which have been held for the full 
reriod stipulated in the senders’ return request, which must. not 
exceed 30 days, to be disposed of promptly and properly as contem- 
plated by the_instructions appearing in articles 38, 39 and 41, page 
117, July, 1 Postal Guide, as amended by the instructions ap- 
pearing in paragraph No. 2, page 22, of the December, 1923, Postal 
Guide, under the caption “Irregularities in the treatment of un- 
deliverable C. O. D. parcel-post matter.” 
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CANADIAN FREIGHT LOADING 
The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has begun the compila- 
tion of figures showing the number of cars of revenue freight 
loaded on Canadian railways weekly. The arrangement for the 
collecting of the data has been made through the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada. The data includes cars of revenue freight 
loaded in Canada, divided into eleven commodity classes, and 
the total number of cars of revenue freight interchanged be- 
tween railways, which includes cars coming into Canada from 
the United States via the different international railways. The 
statistics are separated for eastern and western Canada, the 
division being made at Fort William. 

The first reports received were for the week ending No- 
vember 16, and, beginning with Jariuary 5, cars loaded for the 
corresponding week of the year previous are reported. For the 
week ending January 6, 1923, the total number of cars loaded 
was 23,237 for eastern Canada, 14,600 for western Canada, a 
grand total of 37,837 as compared with a total of 39,146 for the 
first week of January this year. 

This first. report points out that holidays such as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas have an appreciable effect on the car 
loading. The heaviest loading is in October and November, the 
curve then declining until about the middle of January. With 
minor fluctuations, it remains more or less level until July, when 
it again begins to ascend to the peak in October. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS. 
Eastern Canada Western Canada 
For Week Ended 





Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 
Commodity Cars Cars Cars Cars 
Grain and Grain Products.... 2,330 1,986 8,502 5,238 
SEPT, c.atvce seveseslacuwes 675 985 517 788 
DE EUR ccW te cahe eg ckeweew hoes 1,103 1,088 1,754 2,855 
Sy Ce See ae 321 268 112 110 
eR See EP 1,898 1,310 646 595 
NS eo a 5 60. o% 6.0,6.04:6.04 1,915 1,834 59 93 
Wen GE PENSE 2. cccccccccces 1,573 1,487 88 90 
Other Forest Products........ 733 640 924 1,073 
8 Ue ae 582 504 263 94 
Merchandise, L. C. L......... 8,375 7,926 2,724 2,449 
| eee 6,976 6,555 1,404 1,178 
Total Rev. Cars Loaded...... 26,526 34,583 16,993 14,563 
Total Rev. Cars Received from 
NE ETO 24,192 21,197 2,367 2,371 


TOTAL FOR CANADA 
For the Week Ended 


Commodity Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 
Grain and Grain Products...............6. 16,736 10,832 7,224 
SEES I ET ee ee 2,037 1,196 1,773 
A ea ee ee Seer ee 2,850 2,857 3,943 
A ace Aa ga re oe re oT 329 433 378 
eee ans oa tice ae Oe b 40 a Pe ee a be soe 3,326 2,544 1,905 
oo | Be Pere ere cee 2,428 1,661 1,577 
Ce CORE PYOGUCIS. csc c cs cccicedeccesece 1,709 1,697 1,713 
ee aaa oigte dd as emits ween ake eave 1,867 1,974 1,927 
og Ket Lo eGisiony to 6.6-ae tive out sees 1,142 845 598 
IS. Cy Ey cobs veces mehows evcecdes 13,900 11,099 10,375 
ESE OS oe eT ee 11,118 8,380 7,733 
Total Revenue Cars Loaded.............. 57,442 43,518 39,146 
Total Revenue Cars Recd. from Conn. 32,270 26,559 23,568 


REDUCED RATES IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Both Presidents Thornton, of the Canadian National, and 
President Beatty, of the Canadian Pacific, recently made reply 
to the council of the Montreal Board of Trade which adopted a 
resolution urging a reduction in freight rates as a means of re- 
ducing the cost of living. They agreed in saying that freight 
rates could not come down as long as the cost of labor and 
materials remained at the present high level. Mr. Beatty, in 
his reply, said: 


The railway executives of Canada are very conscious of the im- 
possibility of reductions in freight rates so long as the present costs 
of labor and materials increase the companies’ operating expenses 
to the extent to which they do. You are aware that material costs 
are governed by market conditions, over which the railways have 
little, if any, control, and that in most cases wage schedules are 
determined by independent tribunals appointed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the statutes of Canada. By a curious anomaly, wages are 
increased if the cost of living is shown to have increased, and so 
long as this is the yard-stick by which the reasonableness of wages 
is measured, there is little possibility of reduction, as one of the 
greatest factors in the cost of living is wages. If the latter re- 
main high, the cost of living will be high. Everything which this 
company can do legitimately and without injustice to reduce op- 
erating costs will be done, not only in the interests of the business 
communities of Canada but in its own interests, as the absorption 
of so great a proportion of its operating revenues by these costs is 
a deterrent to the provision of many needed facilities which, if 
provided, would be of great advantage to this country. 


In an address before the Brockville Board of Trade this 
week, Sir Henry Thornton issued a warning to the Canadian 
people that the Canadian National could reduce freight rates 
without materially reducing the gross earnings anf net receipts 
of the system, to such an extent as to impose further burdens 
on the taxpayers. He also reiterated a statement to the effect 
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that the Canadian National would not be permitted to be the 
sport of politicians or the football of politics so long as he was 
the executive head of the system. He admitted that Canada 
was overbuilt with railways, but pointed out that that was a 
fault which could not be corrected and that must be dealt with 
courageously and intelligently and turned into an asset, if pos- 
sible. He felt that, with proper handling, such a situation could 
be brought about. He pointed out that, in the last year, satis- 
factory progress had been made, and that the net earnings of 
1923 would be more than triple those of 1922, which were 
$3,000,000. Said he: 


There is much talk about reduced freight rates, but two and two 
do not make six, and I want to say to you that there can be no 
reductions made in the gross earnings of the Canadian National if 
we want to increase our net receipts. If the people of Canada want 
reduced freight rates, they can have them, but a price will_ have 
to be paid. If they do not want them, we can constantly increase 
our net earnings, and the day will not be far distant when the rail- 
ways shall no longer be a burden on the taxpayers of the Dominion. 

The Canadian National Railways I regard as a child brought into 
the world by one government and fostered by another. As far as I 
am concerned, I regard myself as merely the nurse to that child. 
I am quite indifferent as to its parentage. This railway belongs to 
the people and to no political party, and that party which plays 
with it will be playing false to the mandate of the people. Irrespec- 
tive of criticism or of assault, the present administration hopes to 
run the railway for the benefit of all the people and for no par- 
ticular section whatsoever. When the day comes that this cannot 
be done, I will have nothing further to do with the property. Any 
other policy would be one of suicide. Perhaps it may be just as well 
for me to refer to this in view of events that may come upon us 
before the year is out. 


Referring to immigration and some other problems of the 
system, he said: 


We've got the Canadian National Railways. They are looking 
up. We've got the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. It can 
be made to pay. We’ve got the Dominion of Canada fairly scream- 
ing for immigration. We’ve got everything in Canada a nation can 
want. We can do big things if we all pull together. We must forget 
and forego religious prejudices, sectional pride, and all those things 
that are merely monkey wrenches in the machinery. Let us hold 
fast to our religion in God and take our courage in both hands, 


and we will make of Canada a nation of which our children will 
be proud. 


ORIENTAL FREIGHT CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureaw 


Shipping men representing British, American, and Japanese 
steamship lines trading to the far east attended a joint meeting 
of the Pacific Westbound Freight Conference and the Atlantic 
Far East Freight Conference in Vancouver this week. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss oriental freight matters 
generally and to arrange rates from Atlantic and Pacific ports 
to the Far East for the latter half of 1924. 

R. D. Bettman, representing Alfred Holt and Company, who 
was with the party in Montreal, said the impending revision 
of rates would undoubtedly be upward, and the Vancouver con- 
ference might decide on important increases. The formation of 
a permanent organization, embracing both conferences, would be 
proposed at the meeting, it was thought. This is the second ac- 
casion on which delegates from the two conferences have met, 
the first joint meeting having been held at Chicago last July. 


WAGES IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Burean 


“When Mr. Beatty urges throwing open the doors into Canada 
to create what he calls a ‘free market of desirable labor,’ he 
means, in reality, flooding a country already suffering from un- 
employment with European workers who would be willing to 
work for almost anything offered them in order to secure em- 
ployment,” declares President Mosher, of the Canadian Brother- 
hoed of Railway Employes, in response to a recent utterance 
of the head of the C. P. R. Mosher declares that there is a con- 
certed effort under way in Canada to force an unjustifiable re- 
duction in wages of railway labor by demanding increased 
freight rates. 

“Tf you double the number of railway workers and cut 
wages in half,’ he says, “is that going to stimulate markets? 
Rather, it may reduce the higher paid workers of today to a 
fare of bread and potatoes and stimulate the demand for those 
products, but where will the money come from to buy boots, 
clothing, etc.? It is a well-known fact that increases in the cost 
of living have always preceded increases in wages by a period of 
several months, and that wages have never kept pace with living 
costs.” 


REDUCED GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


As a measure of assistance to settlers in the Peace River 
country in Northern Alberta, the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 
conjunction with the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway (which is operated by the C. P. R.) has reduced rates on 
grain to Vancouver and Fort William, effective January 19. To 
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Vancouver the reduction varies from two to three cents a hun- 
dred, as follows: From Spirit River and Berwyn, 2 cents; from 
Grande Prairie, 2% cents; from Sexsmith and Clairmont 3 cents. 
To Fort William from Peace River the reduction is 2 cents per 
hundred; from Berwyn and Spirit River, 4 cents; from, Sex- 
smith and Clairmont, 4144 cents; and from Grande Prairie, 5 
cents. The distance to Fort William is considerably over twice 
that to Vancouver, and the reductions are about twice as great. 

Meanwhile, Premier Oliver of British Columbia is on a pil- 
grimage to Alberta, carrying on his campaign for unification of 
‘western Canada in a concerted effort to obtain lower rates west- 
ward. 

“The object of my trip to the prairies is two-fold,” he said, 
“to show the people of Alberta that British Columbia is abso- 
lutely justified in its demand for equalization of freight rates, 
and to show them that they are vitally interested in the ques- 
tion financially. We want the west to stand solidly together 
in the fight for justices and our demand for the removal of 
discriminatory rates. The west’s fight for lower freight rates 
must be carried on in the federal government itself, and not 
in the Railway Board any longer.” . 


CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Canadian railway officials in the west say that undoubtedly 
the great volume of grain noW being shipped via Vancouver 
and the Pacific route is lessening the chance of congestion at 
the head of the lakes, which would otherwise have been a seri- 
ous danger. Heavy loading of grain is taking place in Alberta 
and practically all cars from west of Swift Current are going 
via the Pacific, averaging 125 cars a day. Movement to Van- 
couver is still being operated under the permit system, but 
there is apparently no danger of congestion at present. This 
season, up to January 5, the Canadian National had hauled 
about six million bushels of wheat to Vancouver and up to the 
middle of December the Canadian Pacific had hauled a little 
over eight million. The bookings from Vancouver for January 
are about sixteen million bushels, on sixty-five ships. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


The rate of exchange for the period from January 15 to 31 
is three per cent; the surcharge on international freight ship- 
ments is two per cent; the surcharge on passenger business is 
based on three per cent exchange. 


CANADIAN GRAIN EMBARGO 


The Candian National has placed an embargo on grain 
destined for the head of the Great Lakes. The announcement 
carries a proviso that, in the event of hardships arising as in 
the case of elevators at individual points being full, while 
farmers have large quantities of grain on hand, permits to cover 
such cases may be issued on application to the superintendent 
of car service at Winnipeg. This means that wheat that prai- 
rie farmers had planned to ship to ports at the head of the 
lakes must be held until the glut there is relieved, or be shipped 
via Vancouver. Railway officials say Vancouver will be as- 
sured of all the wheat it can handle from now on to September. 


LEHIGH TERMINAL BONDS 


The Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal. Railway Company and 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company have applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue $10,000,000 of the terminal com- 
pany’s first mortgage gold bonds guaranteed by the railroad 
company to cover advances made by the latter for the con- 
struction of the terminal company’s properties. The bonds, 
when issued, are to be taken by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company at par as reimbursement for the advances made for 
the construction of the first unit of the terminal company’s 
property. The railroad company proposes to sell the bonds 


to Drexel & Co., at Philadelphia, and The First National Bank 
of New York, at 92%. 


OAHU STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Commission has denied the application of the Oahu 
Railway & Land Company, a Hawaiian carrier, for permission 
to issue a stock dividend of $2,500,000 as not being compatible 
with the public interest. The company was incorporated while 
Hawaii was a kingdom. The company desired to issue the 
dividend so as to have its capitalization show the value of its 
property. The Commission said that re-valuation based on 
appreciation of the assets of a company might be counter- 
balanced by unrecognized depreciation. It said that in the 
absence of a realization of the appreciation, by sale or other. 
wise, it could not be recognized as a factor in determining sur. 
plus for the purpose of capitalization. 


N. Y. C. PLANS COST $97,000,000 
Changes in the tracks and terminal facilities of the New 
York Central in New York City will cost about $97,000,000, ac- 
cording to estimates prepared by the Transit Commission, 
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GRAIN RATE HEARING 


(Special. correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 


Unusual in the respect that only three out of a group of 
witnesses whose testimony consumed more than a week were 
in favor of lower rate levels, the Commission hearing on grain 
and hay freight rates in the southeast was adjourned the after- 
noo of January 11 and many of the rate men left for Chicago, 
where the hearing was to be resumed January 15. 

The last four witnesses were Joseph G. Kerr, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of traffic of the Louisville & 
Nashville; W. L. Nichols, general agent of the N. C. & St. Louis; 
L. V. Crane, commerce agent for the Southern Railway, and 
A. E. Plant, comptroller of the same system, 

The southern area was described to the Commission rep- 
resentatives as a “deficit area,” in which it was argued from 
the economic standpoint that a lower rate would be a serious 
blow to diversified farming. 

In addition, Mr. Kerr and other witnesses pointed to the 
“any quantity” rate on grain shipped here and then broken up 
and re-shipped in small lots, under the through rates. One 
carload of grain, it was stated by Mr. Crane, as a specific in- 
stance, was broken up into sixty small shipments on its arrival 
in Atlanta, and all these enjoyed the through rate. 

Mr. Plant contended that the present rates were not so 
high as to require the south to pay more than a fair share of 
its transportation burden. He traced the expense of traffic 
hauls in detail, from an accountant’s point of view. 

The only witnesses who appeared in favor of lower rates 
were a representative of the Jacksonville Traffic Bureau and 
two Alabama men, one representing the Alabama Farm Bureau 


Federation and the other representing the Public Service Com- 
mission, 


GRAIN RATE INVESTIGATION 


Hearings on the Commission’s grain rate investigation were 
resumed at Chicago, January 15, before Commissioner Esch and 
Examiners Keen and Beach. Commissioner Esch announced, at 
the opening of the hearing, that it had been assigned primarily 
to give ear to the eastern carriers or to others who might ap- 
pear. Representatives of several agricultural associations were 
present, but presented no evidence; neither did the representa- 
tives of the primary markets. It was understood that evidence 
of these interests, as well as the case of the western carriers, 
was to be introduced at the Kansas City hearing. There was 
no response when Commissioner Esch asked repeatedly if there 
were shippers to be heard from. 

An unusual feature of the hearing was the fact that there 
was no cross-questioning of the carriers by representatives of 
shippers or farmers. The only questions asked, after the wit- 
nesses finished their testimony, were those of the commissioner 
and the examiners. 

The completion of the Chicago hearing brought the total 
testimony in the investigation up to 4,700 pages, with 324 sup-. 
porting exhibits. Evidence on the hay situation is to be pre- 
sented at the Washington hearing and the western railroads 
will introduce the greater part of their testimony at Kansas City. 

There was a comparatively small attendance on the Chi- 
cago hearing. No new shipper or farmer appearances were filed 
and while the Chicago and Indianapolis boards of trade filed 
appearances, neither spoke. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, it is understood, will submit additional evidence on the 
economic situation at the Kansas City hearing. 

Representatives of the Soo lines were the first to take the 
stand. D. J. Bond, comptroller of that line, introduced four 
exhibts, the first of which showed the returns made by the car- 
riers for the past three years, which had reached a maximum 
somewhat short of four percent for the first 11 months of the 
past year. He then made an estimate of the losses which 
would occur on his line if a ten per cent cut were to be made 
effective on grain products. This, his exhibits showed, would 
reduce the net operating income by $666,000. Other exhibits 
showed that the traffic density was least in the grain producing 
states, and that taxes were highest in those states. 

He was followed by A. E. Wallace, general manager in 
charge of operations, who outlined the future intentions of the 
road. He said that, in the past, it had averaged expenditures 
of three million dollars yearly on improvements, and that three 
times that amount would be required each year in the future, 
if the road was to be kept up to the development of the coun- 
try it served. He said that the business of the road had doubled 
in the past fifteen years and might be expected to double again 
in the next fifteen years. 

F. R. Newman, general traffic manager for the Soo Lines, 
outlined how the Soo was primarily a grain carrying line and 
introduced statistics to show that grain products were the most 
heavily moving commodity in the carrier’s traffic and that a 
decrease in grain rates could hardly be offset by increases on 
other commodities without driving that tonnage away from the 
carrier. He introduced quotations from a study of the farmer’s 
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situation, made by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, to 
show that the carriers needed volume of business and that the 
farmers needed good service rather than low rates. 

W. C. Maxwell, traffic vice-president for the Wabash, opened 
the case for the Central Freight Association carriers. He 
stated, in giving the history of the rate situation in C. F. A. 
territory, that the past twenty years had been a period of “in- 
adequate earnings and almost starvation” for the C. F. A. lines. 
With the carriers just now struggling to their feet, he said, a 
cut on so important a commodity as grain would jeopardize and 
injure transportation service, especially in Illinois and Indiana, 
where grain was a large percentage of the traffic. 

During the past twenty years, his exhibits showed, the 
farmer had gotten an increasingly better price for his grain 
and was better off this year than last and was better last year 
than the year before. He then turned to the general proof that 
much of the movement of grain in C. F. A, territory was from 
the farm to the primary markets, on rates that were low, and 
he stated that a reduction would be of but slight benefit to the 
farmer and would be a heavy burden on the carriers. He in- 
troduced an exhibit in which calculations were made that a ten 
per cent cut would give an average annual reduction per farm 
of but $5.48 in Illinois, $2.62 in Indiana, $1.35 in Ohio and 92 
cents in Michigan. “Good transportation is of far greater value 
to the farmer than such small reductions,” he said. 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Esch, as to 
whether the farmer would benefit from a reduction beyond the 
primary markets, he said that he thought not. He said that 
“the grain being out of the farmer’s hands he would not get it; 
and if he did it would hardly buy a new tire for the Ford.” 

Commissioner Esch also asked his opinion as to the effect 
of a reduction in export wheat rates, and Mr. Maxwell answered 
that he could not see how that would help the farmer either. 
“Reductions and freight rate changes in the past seem not to 
have had any effect on export wheat,” he said. “I don’t believe 
it would help a particle, Canada is still too far below us. The 
rail carriers move flour east for export but the wheat largely 
moves by water, because the lake rates would prevent rail 
movement even if the rates were cut.” 


In answer to other questions, he said that the local rates 
out of the primary markets were largely paper rates, the grain 


moving on through rates. In response to the Commissioner’s - 


query as to the effect of motor-truck competition, in the event 
an increase was made in intrastate rates as had been suggested 
by Mr. Maxwell, he answered that he did not fear the truck 
competition. “Let the trucks take some of the short-haul busi- 
ness,” he said, “the carriers will be better off.” 


Commissioner Esch also asked if he thought the granting 
of fourth section relief, such as the western carriers were ask- 
ing, would enable the carriers to increase earnings to the point 
where they might be able to reduce grain rates. Mr. Maxwell 
replied that he thought that the relief should be granted by all 
means, not only from the Group D and points west, as applied 
for, but from points to the east of Chicago. “It might be, then,” 
‘he said, “that they could make enough money to permit a re- 
duction on the eastbound movement.” Commissioner Esch 
asked, after Mr. Maxwell had taken opportunity to urge the 
granting of the relief, if he knew that there was a movement 
to make the canal tolls free, and Mr. Maxwell replied: “The 
canal tolls ought to be doubled,” 


M. S. Connelly, assistant freight traffic manager for the 
Pennsylvania, at Chicago, testified as to the transit arrange- 
ments on grain and grain products as affecting the C. F. A. car- 
riers. In his exhibits he estimated that, at Chicago, the ex- 
penses which the carriers had to absorb on grain, due to transit 
privileges, amounted to $7.39 per car on outbound, and $8.96 on 
inbound. To this he added a cost of $7.72 per car for grain 
door expense to make a total absorbed charge per car of $24.07. 
This he estimated amounted to $1,324,000 for the year 1923, 
which might have been saved had the carriers not absorbed 
these charges, 


H. S. Bradley, traffic manager for the Ann Arbor, then went 
into the car-ferry grain movement situation on the Great Lakes 
for the interested carriers. He said that the expense of move- 
ment of cars across the lakes on ferrys was about the same as 
movement over an equivalent distance on rails, and that on the 
proportional rates the ton mile rates ranged from 5.5 to 7 mills 
on domestic, and from 4.5 to 5.5 mills on export shipments. The 
earnings on grain were less than the earnings on other com- 
modities and on traffic in general, he said. Grain revenues per 
ton mile, on the Ann Arbor, stood in the relation of 50 to 90 
when compared to traffic in general, while on the Grand Trunk 
the relation was 5 to 13, and on the Pere Marquette 5 to 11. 

He said that the recent decision of the Commission, order- 
ing a change in the zoning in Michigan, had been estimated by 
the carriers to be likely to result in losses of from eight to nine 
hundred thousand dollars in revenues. Commissioner Esch said 
that the Michigan situation, like the New England situation, had 
given the Commission a great deal of concern, and Mr. Bradley 
added that it was giving his road a great deal of concern also, 
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due to the fact that they had been operating in the red for the 
past several months. 

Mr, Bradley also submitted an exhibit, comparing the 5% 
mill ton mile earnings on grain on the Ann Arbor, with the 
earnings on many other commodities, to show that grain was 
low enough under the present adjustment. 

H. F. Forward, general freight agent of the Erie, was the 
first witness January 16. The bulk of his testimony related to 
the situation in regard to hay rates. He traced the history of 
the adjustments in the past and submitted an exhibit showing 
the distribution of destination points of hay shipments. Fifth 
class earnings, he maintained, were 92 per cent greater than 
the earnings yielded on the current hay rates. Commissioner 
Esch asked if it was not possible to get heavier loadings by 
greater compression of bales and was told that highly com- 
pressed hay was not as marketable as the lighter bundles. He 
submitted several exhibits setting forth the value and the prices 
obtained for hay in past years, together with the figures for 
production to show that hay continued to be a profitable crop 
at present and did not alter in price or productions with chang- 
ing freight rates. He said it had not followed the fluctuations 
in the prices of rye or wheat and believed it to be a profitable 
crop not unduly burdened with transportation costs. 

R. P. Paterson, general freight agent of the Pere Marquette, 
subscribed to the testimony of the other carrier witnesses and 
said that on that line the hay traffic would not stand a reduced 
rate. He said the per car mile earnings on hay on the Pere 
Marquette was ten cents less than on all other traffic. Referring 
to the recent Michigan zoning decision of the Commission he 
said it would mean a loss of half a million dollars in the car- 
riers’ revenues and would wipe out the earnings on ten mil- 
lion dollars of property investment. He said that his line had 
received some “severe jolts” in its earnings through the Michi- 
gan sugar beet decision and through the readjustment of the 
sand and gravel rates. The Pere Marquette had considerable 
fifth class traffic and any reduction of hay would impose a heavy 
burden, he said. 

Mr. Paterson was the last witness for the carriers of the C. F. 
A. and mid-west. He was followed by Walter E. Miller, who 
said he represented himself and others as owners of railroad 
securities. He read a statement signed by several security hold- 
ers from Wisconsin opposed to any cut in rates and asked the 
Commission to grant increases on rates which were low in order 
that the stockholders might have the return from their securi- 
tiss which, he said, the constitution guaranteed. He called at- 
tention to the meager earnings of some of the western roads 
and said the security holders could no longer sit placidly and 
hope for a just return on their money. 

“While the Commission has refrained from rate reduction 
in many instances,” he said, “it is clearly the duty of the Com- 
mission to place rates where they will yield the required earn- 
ings. We have no opportunity to recoup losses as in other indus- 
tries and no reductions should be made until the carriers have 
passed what the law sets forth as a fair return. The only reduc- 
tions which should be permitted are those instigated by the 
carriers for the purpose of getting more business.” 

Commissioner Esch asked if he understood that conditions 
had been abnormal in past years and that some things were 
beyond the Commission’s control and inquired if he was satis- 
fied with the results for 1923. Mr. Miller replied that he was 
inclined to believe that the amount of business done in 1923 was 
abnormal and that such good business might not continue. Com- 
missioner Esch inquired about the attitude of farmers toward a 

grain rate cut in Wisconsin and Mr. Miller said he thought the 
only ones favoring it were those who did not understand con- 
ditions. 


F. H. Law, assistant freight traffic manager of the Illinois 
Central, placed the history of the rate adjustment on grain on 
that road before the Commission. In. general, he adopted the 
testimony of previous witnesses and reiterated that the prices 
of grains seemed ‘to fluctuate irrespective of the rate. He intro- 
duced an exhibit showing the prices paid at country elevators in 
comparison with the prices paid at Chicago and St. Louis. 


J. A. Behrle, general freight agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
followed the general line of the other carrier witnesses, adding 
that on the C. & A. a ten per cent grain rate cut would mean 
only $10.52 to the farmer in the whole year, and for the entire 
state his figures showed that the farmer would benefit ‘by only 
about $5.50. 


E. S. Wagner, testifying for the Millers’ National Federation, 
said that organization was not asking for a reduction, but that 
it wanted the grain and flour rates equalized. In the event they 
could not be equalized, or if the Commission should decide that 
a reduction was warranted, he asked that the present relation- 
ship between grain and flour be maintained. The milling indus- 
try throughout the country had been built up on this adjustment, 
he said, and serious disturbances would follow an upset of the 
balance. He said the rate adjustment should be made so that it 
tended to promote the milling of export grain in this country and 
in the region near the cattle-raising country, so that the offal 
might be made available as cattle feed without a back haul. He 
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said milling was increasing at Buffalo due to the rate influenced 
by the lakes. 

Commissioner Esch asked if he believed the comparative 
loadings of about 40,000 pounds on flour and 60,000 pounds on 
grain warranted the same rate. Mr. Wagner replied that he be- 
lieved equality was warranted when all the factors, including 
loss and damage, grain door expense, and such things were 
considered. 

The testimony of the Illinois Commerce Commission was 
placed in the record by H. M. Slater. He said his exhibits were 
intended to supplement the evidence and exhibits introduced 
by shippers and others at Kansas City and to show the data 
on grain for Illinois. These exhibits set forth the production, 
prices and shipments of grains in Illinois since 1913. 

He introduced exhibits to show that, to ship a carload of 
grain from a point in Illinois to Chicago, if the farmer were to 
pay in bushels of grain instead of money, he would have to raise 
61 per cent more corn to pay the transportation charge in 1922 
than he did in 1913. On wheat he said this figure stood at 36 
per cent and on rye at 35 per cent. Similar calculations for 
shipment in the same years to St. Louis showed about the same 
decrease in the amount of transportation the farmer cquld buy 
with grain. In contrast to this, he said the farmer’s bushel of 
wheat would buy 96 per cent as much food in 1922 as in 1913. 
He said that ton mile rates on grain in Illinois were 80 per cent 
above the ton mile figure for all freight on Class I roads. 

Turning to the farmer’s cost of labor, he said labor costs 
had increased 80 per cent in comparison with 100 per cent as the 
increase for railroad labor costs. Commissioner Esch asked him 
if he knew the conditions of the farmers in Illinois and was told 
that many of them were unable to meet their interest charges 
and many “renters” were unable to make a living on the farm. 

On Commissioner Esch’s invitation, Frank L. Smith, chair- 
man of the Illinois Commerce Commission, testified as to the 
condition of the Illinois farmer. He said he was a farmer and 
that never in the history of the country had any class of people 
been so hard pressed for so long a time as the farmer had been. 
He said the farmer had created a false land value during the 
war by trying to reinvest his earnings in land, knowing no other 
security, but that in the reaction that had followed his dollar 
had gone out of all proportion to the dollar of the rest of society. 

“A rate cut will render the farmer valuable aid,” he said. 
“While we should not rob Peter to pay Paul, unless perhaps 
Paul’s life depends on it, all society must unite to save the life 
of the farmer and if the railroads can stand a rate cut it should 
be made.” He added that he did not think the carriers should 
be required to perform a service at a loss, but that farmers were 
unable to meet the interest on money they had borrowed to pay 
interest on their mortgages. “The county bank in the very best 
farming communities has gone to the limit of its ability “to help 
the farmer,” he said. “If a good crop. like the one of 1923, could 
be sold at a reasonable price it would help conditions.” 

Mr. Smith’s testimony concluded the hearing at Chicago and 
the investigation will be resumed at Washington and later fol- 
lowed by another hearing at Kansas City. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Edward T. Stotesbury hag been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to hold the position of director with the Dover & Rock- 
away Railroad Company, Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
Company, New York & Long Branch Railroad Company, New 
York Short Line Railroad Company, Philadelphia & Frankford 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia & Reading RailWay Company, 
Philadelphia & Reading Terminal Railroad Company and Read- 
ing Company. 

T. M. Schumacher has been authorized to hold the position 
of director of the Magma Arizona Railroad Company and a di- 
rectorship and/or any office or offices with the Alamagordo & 
Sacramento Mountain Railway Company and various other 
roads in addition to those positions previously authorized. 

Joseph E. Widener has been permitted to hold the position 
of director of the Reading Company in addition to those pre- 
viously authorized. 

The Commission has authorized the following persons to 
hold various offices with the Reading Company in addition to 
those previously authorized: Agnew T. Dice, Harry E. Paisley, 
William A. Law, Samuel T. Wagner, Edwin L. Lewis, Daniel 
Willard,. Charles H. Ewing, John F. Auch, Edgar D. Hilleary, 
John W. Hewitt, Harry C. Stauffer, Clark Dillenbeck, Frederick 
Jaspersen, Gordon Chambers, Victor B. Fisher, Frederick M. 
Falex, William L. Kinter, R. Boone Abbott, John S. Sneyd, Jay 
V. Hare, Albert B. Bierck, Charles Heebner, Edson J. Weeks, 
Wesley A. Clem, John D. Landis, Samuel M. Curwen, and 
Charles E. Dilkes, Jr. 

Thomas F. Woodlock has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tion of director of the Pere Marquette Railway Company and of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company. 

Matthew C. Brush has been authorized to hold the position 
of director of the Pere Marquette Railway Company in addition 
to positions previously authorized. 

Harry S. Fisher has been authorized to hold the office of 


assistant secretary with the Reading Company and its numerous 
Subsidiaries. ‘ 
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Personal Notes 


R, F. Riley has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation 
Company at Jacksonville. 

A M. T. Lenney has resigned as traffic manager for the Griffin 
Wheel Company and will engage in the hardware business in 
Chicago. 

E. S. Jouett, vice-president and general counsel of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, was the principal speaker at the seventy-fifth 
annual dinner and meeting of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce January 15. He spoke on “Tinkering with the Trans- 
portation Act.” 

Grattan Colvin, formerly assistant counsel of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, and Theodore E. Benson, formerly conferee in 
‘the Income Tax Bureau, have become associated with the firm 
of Colquitt & Colquitt, which will be known hereafter as Colquitt, 
Colquitt, Colvin & Benson. 

R. T. Etheridge has resigned as traffic manager of the Phil- 
adelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company and the office has been 
abolished. Hereafter matters pertaining to tracing, tariffs, rates, 
divisions and solicitations will be handled by A. J. Pearson, 
general freight agent. 

Eugene W. Reed, formerly engaged in valuation work for 
the Nebraska state commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for the last fourteen months employed by 
the valuation committee of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, has been employed as special valu- 
ation counsel for the association, with headquarters in the offices 
of John E. Benton, general solicitor, in Washington 

E. R. Whelen has been appointed general agent for the 
Lehigh Valley and placed in charge of a newly created freight 
and passenger office at Cincinnati. M. J. Vandewalker has been 


appointed general agent and placed in charge of a new office at 
Memphis. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A new activity of the Traffic Club of Kansas City in 1923 
was the establishment of a “Traffic Institute” modeled some- 
what on the plan of the American Institute of Banking. There 
are two classes, elementary and advanced. In the elementary 
class the students receive instruction in the interpretation and 
filing of freight tariffs, classifications, etc., and also in packing, 
marking, routing and forwarding of freight shipments. The ad- 
vanced class receives instruction in traffic law, interstate com- 
merce act, transportation act of 1920, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission conference rulings, etc., and also instruction in filing 
claims for overcharge, loss or damage. The institute has a mem- 
bership of about 85 students, is self-sustaining and is under a 
board of control of ten members, five of- whom are members of 
the traffic club appointed by the president and five are the 
officers of the class, elected by the student body. Any employe 
of a railroad or industrial concern holding a membership in the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City is eligible to full membership in the 
Traffic Institute. Others may receive the instruction by enroll- 
ing through the Kansas City School of Commerce. The elected 
officers of the institute receive and disburse all funds and fix 
rates of tuition on such basis as to make the institute self-sus- 
taining. The membership fee and tuition are fixed by the offi- 
cers of the institute, subject to approval of the board of control. 
The elementary class is taught by G. L. Walker, traffic manager 
of the Mutual Oil Co., and the advanced class by B. L. Glover, 
traffic manager of Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Com- 
pany, both members of the traffic club. 





Some problems not connected with traffic and the railroads 
were considered by 700 members and guests of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, at its seventeenth annual dinner, January 16. For- 
mer Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, head of organized base- 
ball, was the principal speaker. He deplored the pacifist atti- 
tude of many present-day organizations and insisted that their 
activities were misplaced, inasmuch as the “last war” would 
probably be fought when the last two living men were on earth. 
“We are too prone to forget,” he said, “the difficulties were ex- 
perienced some five years ago when we went to war, not on 
technical grounds, but to save our national hide. Surely those 
who would now strangle our army, sink our navy, and smother 
all military training among our growing youth ought to be re- 
minded of the harm done by other pacifists at that time.” He 
insisted that a twenty-year sentence for obstructing. the war 
activities of this country was a mere “inconsequential triviality,” 
when compared to the usual sentence of death pronounced on 
a soldier who fell asleep on guard duty. He urgently requested, 
in his characteristic way, his hearers to go to the polls when- 
ever a “crooked politician ran for President or constable” and 
“paste him one for me.” He closed his address with a plea for 
the adjusted compensation bill “mis-named bonus,” which, he 
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said, was a debt that ought not be repudiated merely because 
it was difficult to pay, and because the money might be mis- 
spent by some ex-service men. In dealing with the “propa- 
ganda” against the bonus plan and in favor of the Mellon in- 
come tax plan (which presupposes the death of the bonus), he 
ridiculed sample letters posted in certain railroad stations for 
railroad employes to send to senators and representatives. He 
read letters submitted by the railroad for its switchmen and even 
charwomen to sign, pointing out how great was the interest 
of these employes in the income tax and how vast their knowl- 
edge of the economic questions involved. Captain Patrick 
Irving O’Hay, “soldier of fortune,” and original of Richard 
Harding Davis’s famous character, was the other speaker. He 
amused his hearers for over an hour with stories of his ex- 
ploits as “chambermaid for mules,” and as participant in seven 
wars in capacities ranging from water boy to general. Com- 
panion of such celebreties as Jack London, O. Henry, General 
Christmas, Theodore Roosevelt, and King Peter of Servia, he 
had plenty of interesting material to draw from, not the least, 
of which being his difficulties in getting along financially in 
his occasional periods “between wars.” E. K. Fleming, presi- 
dent of the club, presided in graceful manner. 





James Partington, estimating engineer of the American 
Locomotive Company, New York, addressed the Canadian Rail- 
way Club, Montreal, on “Some Recent Notable Locomotives.” 
He said that railroads in the United States and Canada last 
year received more locomotives than they had received in any 
One year for many years, The railroads also made unusual 
progress last year in conditioning old locomotives, making it 
possible for them to handle the heavy traffic of last summer 
and fall without serious blockades or delays. He said “the loco- 
motives today were designed and built to meet the special re- 
quirements of the service for which they are intended to a greater 
degree than ever before. These requirements become more and 
more exacting as the margin between gross and net operating 
expenses becomes smaller. During the past decade this margin 
has shrunk very seriously on every railroad in the United States 
and Canada. Hence the requirements today for motive power 
efficiency are more exacting than at any previous time in the 
history of railroads.” In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Partington’s address, it was stated that mountain type passen- 
ger locomotives in the service of the Canadian National could 
develop as high a speed as 85 miles an hour. Some of the loco- 
motives built last year have shown a surplus capacity sufficient 
to enable them to make up time in divisions as much as 25 


or 35 minutes in a run of 115 miles, under severe weather con- 
ditions. 





The twenty-first annual dinner of the Transportation Club 
of Detroit, erroneously reported in Traffic World of January 12 
as being held on January 12, will be held on January 21. 





The Traffic Club of Nashville will hold its first annual dinner 
January 21. Addresses will be made by George E. Boulineau, 
general freight agent of the Georgia R. R., E. A. DeFuniac, freight 
traffic manager of the Louisville & Nashville, and T. C. Curtis, 
general agent of the C. & W. C. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association held a business meeting 
January 14 and will hold an entertainment meeting on January 
22, when C. M. Ripley, of the General Electric Company, will 
give an illustrated lecture on “The King of the Rails.” 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will hold its first dinner of 
the year January 24. 





The Traffic Club of Utica held a “Ladies’ Night” January 
8. The next meeting is scheduled for February 12, when dele- 
gates to the December convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America will report and the club will vote on the resolutions 
passed at that convention. The club will also elect officers at 
the meeting. 





The Grand Rapids Traffic Club will hold a “Western Lines 


Night” January 24. The speakers will include George G. Board- - 


man, secretary of the Western Railways Committee on Public 
Relations, and A. D. Aiken, general agent of the Rock Island. 





The St. Clair River District Transportation Club will hold 
its second annual banquet January 21 at Port Huron. The 
speakers will be Franklin Moore, secretary-treasurer of the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Company, who will speak on “The Effect of 
Taxation, on Transportation,” and Henry A. Palmer, editor and 
manager of The Traffic World, who will speak on “The Oppor- 
tunities of the Traffic Club.” At the meeting January 7 the club 
elected the following officers: President, W. H. Markle, traffic 
manager Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair; first vice-president, 
W. W. Shingle, Agent Pere Marquette Ry.; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. D. Firestone, C. H. Wills & Company; secretary, C. D. 
Tuer, American Bushings Corp.; assistant secretary, F, W. 
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Dunkle, Diamond Crystal Salt Company; treasurer, L. H. Mil- 
ler, Acheson Oildag Company. Board of governors: W. E. Cur- 
tis, Agent American Railway Express Company; J. L. Ludlow, 
Traffic Manager Port Huron Chamber of Commerce; A. E. Sweet, 
Holmes Foundry Company; P. N. Moore, Agent Grand Trunk 
Railway; G. R. Siegrist, Acheson Oildag Company; M. C. Lively, 
Agent White Star Line; E. C. Miller, Traffic Manager Mueller 
Metals Co.; A. L. Chamberlain, Chamberlain Bean Company; 
W. W. Sanderson, Diamond Crystal Salt Company of St. Clair; 
R. R. Kemp, Moak Machine & Tool Company. 





The speakers at the annual dinner of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club January 15 were W. G. Bierd, receiver for the Chicago & 
Alten, and C. D. Morris, of the Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations. Mr. Bierd’s subject was, “The Railroad Ques- 
tion,” and he discussed it in many of its phases. He was par- 
ticularly emphatic in condemning the policy of the directors- 
general in the period of government control in raising wages and 
leaving the necessary increase in rates to be made by the rail- 
roads themselves after their property had been returned to them, 
and in condemning the radical members of Congress. He said 
he belieyed rates were too high but that still the railroads were 
not earning as much as they should. The remedy, he said, was 
to get operating costs back to the pre-war basis. Mr. Morris, 
whose subject was, “Some Unchangeable Fundamentals,” made 
an eloquent speech appealing for fairness to the railroads on the 
constitutional theory that private property shall not be taken 
without compensation. He, too, condemned the radicals in Con- 
gress. President F. C. Bryan opened the proceedings, introduc- 
ing the toastmaster, John M. Niven, city attorney. There was 
an elaborate musical program. About four hundred and fifty 
members and guests were at the tables. 





The next meeting of The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held in Detroit, April 2 and 3. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold its eleventh 
annual dinner January 29. The speakers will include William 
J. Hutchins, president of Berea College, who will speak on 
“Americans of the Mountains,” and Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
the Railway Age, who will speak on “Constructive vs. Destruc- 
tive Legislation.” 





The York Traffic Club held its fourth annual banquet Jan- 
uary 17. A. S. Goldsboro, secretary of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Baltimore, was the principal speaker. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul will hold its second 
annual banquet February 5. Clyde T. Jaffray, newly elected 
president of the Soo Line, will be the principal speaker. 





The Traffic Club of New England held its January meet- 
ing January 16. George S. Smith, former president of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Boston City Club, spoke on, 
“A Little Bit of New England Optimism.” Charles R. Gow, presi- 
dent of the Boston City Club, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Transportation Institute, spoke on 
“America’s Progress—Past and Future.” 





O. B. George, superintendent of the Washington division of 
the American Railway Express Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Washington (D. C.) Traffic Club. He has been en- 
gaged in the-express service for 45 years. Other officers elected 
were S. Russell Bowen. of the Washington Railway & Plectric 
Company, vice-president; R. F. Richardson, of the Consolidated 
Ticket Office, secretary, and Mason Taylor, of the Washington- 
Virginia Steamboat Company, treasurer. A. B. Worthman, of 
the Washington office of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, was: made a member of the club’s executive committee. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 


Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. L. Sovacool, 
Pres.; J. J. King, Secy. 

Akron (O.) Traffic Association, H. J. Zimmerman, Pres.; 
H. L. Sovacool, Secy. ? 

Atlanta—tTraffic Club of Atlanta. J. W. White, Pres.; 
T. B. Curtis, Secy.-Treas. 

Augusta (Ga.) Traffic Club, R. B. Arthur, Pres.; B..R. 
Johnson, Secy. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. H. A. Thoman, Pres.; 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. G. S§. 
Wilcox, Pres.; C. E. Jones, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. G. W. Hammond, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas, 
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Brooklyn—Traffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. ALBANY, W.Y 
R. D. Simons, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. A —— 


Ww. ein ee ye ge Bice of the Niagara Frontier. Natural distributing point for New York and 
. ey Be New England. Warehouses f eed 
Buffalo Transportation Club. Godfrey Morgan, Pres.; J. P. ew ing Ouses tor every n 
DeVaughn, Secy. and Treas. with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 
Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, 
Pron. M. I vratie Olah K. Fleming, Pres.; E. S. Buck- Security Storage & vv arehouse Co. 
master, Secy. ee eee . ts James G. Perkins, Custom Breker, Mgr. 
Cincinnati—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. JB. 
C. Rentz, Chairman; C. G. Fredericks, Secy. 
Cleveland Traffic Club. F. P. Barr, Pres.; R. A. Morman, WAGO, TEXAS 
Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Courtland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 


Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. B. Mann, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy.-Treas. 


Dallas Traffic Club. Julian Nance, Pres.;A. J. Stone, Secy.- 
Treas. 


Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. T. C. Burwell, Pres.; 
M. M. Cooper, Secy. 


Des Moines Traffic Club. W. I. Laird, Pres.; E. J. Heck, 
Secy. 


Denver Traffic Club. J. C. North, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy. 
and Treas. 


Denver Commercial Traffic Club. A. W. Kirkpatrick, Pres.; 


C. J. Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Detroit Transportation Club. W. S. Roger, Pres.; G. W. Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Musson, Secy. 


Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. A. W. Stebbings, Pres.; J. C. Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N D 
Field, Secy. es 
Mambers A. Ww. AC. Ww. C.—Minn. Ww. A. 









THE HEART OF TEXAS 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


El Paso Traffic Club. C. B. Jonz, Pres.; C. W. Waterman, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Erie Traffic Club. F. L. Talcott, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 


E ill Ind.) T tati Club. H. P. Cornick, 
Rg gy eee omick, | Petry Express & Storage Co. lac 


Flint Mich., Transportation Club. 3B. F. Bilo, Pres.; J. B. TRENTON, N. J. 

Clark, Secy. STORA AREHOUSES 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Traffic Transportation and Waterways MERCHANDISE GE W. 0 

Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. V. W. Davies, Chairman; POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 


J. A. Curtin, Vice-Chairman. 


Fort Worth Traffic Club, F. G. Abbey, Pres.; I. S. McCon- 
nell, Secy. 


Franklin, Pa.—Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club. H. C. Filson, CHICAGO 


Pres.; L. A. Martin, Secy. 
F rt, Ill—Greater Fr t Traffic Club. W. H. 
wit a= 6 COC CC Jenner, | STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
" Grand Rapids Traffic Club. M. G. Koon, Pres.; W. H. Cow- DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS 
~ Sow. Over night service to all points on Chicago, A urora & Elgin Elec: 
ee a Direct delivery to all Trunk Line 
floors via Chicago Tunnel. All without cartage charges. 


OF LL O74Ne1®@) 519 W. Roosevelt — Ware cad Way” 


10S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. |= 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. Flagg Storage Warehouse 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service TWO FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


and Carload Distributors Storage of General Merchandise and Household Goods 


EXPERT WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
Centrally located to all jobbers and freight houses. Private siding 
Correspondence Solicited. 100 Townsend St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HORSE DRAWK AND MOTOR EQUIPMERT 
tdlermbe: *umartene Warehwasemsean' a Asectowes 





















Last bet occas pr eae, Pens elmamanree tei abe. WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Melee COTTER WAREHOUSE Convoy General merchandise storage and distribution. 





Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


Executive Offices: 







40 West 3rd Street 
TOLEDO sinned MANSFIELD 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Galt Block Warehouse Company Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


; covcw Distribution 92 cx 10 
Storage, General Merchandise and Household Goods Moet Wodare Wereboet CaPacrty 
« Privéte track, sprinker equipped, low ingurance rate, CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Office, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Hartford Traffic Asso. of Hartford (Conn.) and Vicinity. 


W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Houston Traffic Club. 8S. G. Reed, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 


indianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. F. A. Doeb- 
ber, Pres.; S. C. Farrington, secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. J. J. Lynch, Pres.; 
J. C. Holzworth, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. EB. C. Hulett, Pres.; J. P. Mid- 
dleton, Secy. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Chamber 
of Commerce. H. R. Miller, Pres.; G. L. Hilliard, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. Warren Gordon, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. — 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. 
low, Secy. 
~ Kansas City Traffic Club. C. D. Dooley, Pres.; Peter J. 
Rose, Secy.-Treas. 


Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. W. G. Davis, Pres.; C. V. 
Colvin, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. O. A. Smith, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. J. D. Marney, Pres.; W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. Ben 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. W. R. Aukland, Pres.; S. D. 
Ross, Secy. 


. Memphis Traffic Club. J. B. McGinnis, Pres.; H. H. Schutt, 
e 


G. E. Hazen, Pres.; C. H. Wins- 


cy. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. C. Bryan, Pres.; A. C. Uecke, 
Secy. and Treas. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. W. H. Perry, Pres.; W. W. Gib 

son, Secy. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Traffic Club of Nashville. R. D. 
Herbert, Pres.; Earl] Roach, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. E. F. Neagle, Pres.; R. W. Tims, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. A. P. Russell, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 


i New York Traffic Club. P. M. Ripley, Pres.; C, A. Swope, 
ecy. 
New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
_ of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Traffic Forum. E. H. Mayerhofer, Pres.; B. H. 
Thome, Secy. 


New York University Traffic Club. Charles Israel, Pres.; 
Louis Harber, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 
Club. 8S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. C. Helms, 
Pres.; E. E. Ellis, Secy. 


Oklahoma City Traffic Club. R. E. Nixon, Pres.; L. M. 
Voss, Secy.-Treas. 


Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; R. J. 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. : 


Paris (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. K. Dirmeyer, Pres.; C. E, Cox, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Traffic Club. R. K. Wallace, Pres.; P. W. 
Reed, Secy. 


Peoria Transportation Club. N.M. Love, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Philadelphia Traffic Club. Lewis Eckel, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 


Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
C. A. Bamberger, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. J. C. Moffett, 
Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. 


Pittsburgh Traffic Club.—J. M. Morris, Pres.; E. A. Hynes, 
Sec 


y. 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R. F. 
Heil, Pres. 

Port Huron, Mich—St. Clair River District Transportation 
Club. W. H. Marble, Pres.; C. D. Tuer, Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. Walter Rose, Pres.; 
Frank Kensinger, Secy. 

Portland (Ore,) Transportation Club. H. H. Keck, Pres.; 
F. O. Curtis, Secy.-Treas. 

Providence, R. 1—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce, A. E. Paddock, Chairman; EB. C. Southwich, Secy. 

Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. R. P. Saunders, Pres.; R. A. 
Saunders, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. B. C. Wedd, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 
Ten Louis Traffic Club. B. H. Daily, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, 
y. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. P. R. Flanagan, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 
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San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. Wallace Carnahan, Jr., 
Pres.; R. L. Gohmert, Secy.-Treas, 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. C. Fitch, Pres.; 
E. A. Senneff, Secy. 

San Francisco.—Pacific Traffic Association." W. O. Banks, 
Pres.; J. H. Todd, Secy. 

Savannah (Ga.) Traffic Club, T. E. Grady, Pres.; H. L. 
Fulton, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. Alpheus Byers, Pres.; R. A. 
Nichols, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. T. A. Lewis, Pres.; O. Tronvold, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. S. Robert Hart, Pres.; 
B. A. Hapgood, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stark County (Ohio) Traffic Club. T. B. Ray, Pres.; L. D. 
Ellis, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. M. V. B. Weaver, Pres.; F. M. 
Varah, Secy. 


Toledo Transportation Club. L. G. Macomber, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 


Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. J. R. Gaddis, Pres.; J. H. 
Morgan, Secy. and Treas. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Transportation Club of Tulsa. E. C. Kitching, 
Pres.; R. R. Trimble, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. J. M. Page, Pres.; C. E. Dar- 
rigrand, Secy. and Treas. 
Waco Traffic Club. R. L. Goebel, Pres.; J. D. Hewitt, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. O. B. George, Pres.; R. F. Rich- 
ardson, Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. C. W. Henry, wres.; P. M. 
Neigh, Secy. 

Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traffic Club. A. A. Spencer, Pres.; 
J. W. Chatham, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 
i Wichita Traffic Club. F. E. Walling, Pres.; K. C. Parkhurst, 
ecy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Can.—Horder Cities Transportation Club. 
W. R. Burgin, Pres.; J. L. Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. F. A. Champagne, 
Pres.; J. H. Lane, Secy. 
York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. F. Baird, Pres.; G. E. Gartman, 
Secy. 


Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pres.; 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“The daily output of soft coal recovered promptly from the 
sudden decline of Christmas week and the year 1924 opened 
with production close to the daily average of 1923,” the Geologi- 
cal Survey said in its current coal report which in part follows: 


W. J. Cipperly, 


The total output for New Year’s week (December 31 to January 5), 
including lignite and coal coked at the mines, is estimated at 9,031,000 
net tons, as against 6,713,000 tons in Christmas week, 

Although New Year’s day was generally observed as a holiday, 
many non-union mines continued to work. As the railroads report 
loading 5,230 cars. the day appears to have counted over the coal fields 
as a whole for about 0.17 of a normal working day. The average out- 
put per working day rose from 1,343,000 tons during Christmas week 
to 1,747,000 tons, indicating that the sudden slump of the preceding 
week was due to prolonged holiday observance rather than to any 
change in the market. 

The year 1923 was remarkable for the steadiness with which pro- 
duction of soft coal was maintained during the spring and summer. 
Consumers purchased heavily for storage throughout the summer, 
largely because the strike of 1922 had depleted stocks below a com- 
fortable reserve. From 36,000,000 tons on January 1, 1923, consumers 
stocks increased steadily to 56,000 tons on September 1, and the rate 
of production maintained since suggests further additions to stock 
during the closing months of the year. 


The decrease in anthracite production which always attends the 
holiday season has been noticeably greater this winter than last. Tfie 
output for New Year’s week, 1924, was 1,419,000 net tons, against 
1,725,000 tons last year. The combined output of Christmas and New 
Year’s week, this winter, was 658,000 tons less than last winter, when 
both operators and miners were bending every effort to make up the 
deficit caused by the great strike. 

Decline in the movement of both hard and soft coal across the 
Hudson gateways into New England ge | the week ended January 5 
was associated with the holidays. The railroads report handling 2,463 
ears of bituminous coal and 2,797 cars of anthracite, as against 3,422 
and 3,220 cars, respectively, during the week preceding. ’ 

The, movementj)of bituminous coal over Hampton-Roads piers in 
the week of January 5 was practically equal to that of Christmas 
week, 275,346 tons, as against 283,636. This was much less than in 
the two weeks before Christmas, but about the same as the average 
for November. 

A recovery in the movement of cargo coal to New England 
through Hampton Roads was the chief element in an increase in tide- 
water dumpings at North Atlantic ports forthe month of December. 

From 869.000 tons in November, dumpings for New England 
account rose to 1,034,000 tons, and the total quantity passing over the 
piers in December was 2,757,000 tons. 

The total quantity handled at tidewater during the year was 37,- 
521,000 net tons, almost exactly equal to that of 1919 and/1921. The 
distribution of the tonnage by ports showed marked changes. Dump- 
mgs through New York declined in importance, as compared with 
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© 1922, N. ¥. C. BR. Co. 


The Water Level Route 


RELIEF map of the eastern states shows that between 
the north Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi Valley 
there is only one low-level pass through the Appalachians. 


This is where the Mohawk River cuts through the hills of 
central New York. 


It was through this gateway that the sixteenth century explorers 
penetrated the wilderness on their way westward. And three 
centuries later the pioneer railroad builders followed this natural 


highway in laying the iron trail that was soon to link the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. 


This today is the water level route of the New York Central— 
the route of the Twentieth Century Limited—and the great steel 


highway over which is carried one-tenth of the rail-borne com- 
merce of the nation. 


The natural advantage of this water level route between New 
York and Chicago early established the leadership of the New 
VX vorw York Central as the main artery of transportation through the 


(G NTRAL} heart of industrial America, and the New York Central Lines 
Wenham today comprise more than 12,000 miles of railways reaching into 
i twelve states and the two leading provinces of Canada. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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1921, while those at Hampton Roads and still more at Baltimore in- 
creased, The most conspicuous change was in the distribution of the 
tonnage by destination. Exports, though greater than in the strike 
year 1922, when the United States was forced to import coal from the 
United Kingdom, were not much more than half those of 1921, and 
less than one-fourth of those of 1920. The quantity of bunker coal, 
however, increased. The largest increase was in the coastwise move- 
ment to New Englanl, which was reported as 13,374,000 net tons, a8 
against 8,859,000 tons in 1921 and 10,457,000 in 1920. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegehables aggre- 
gated approximately 14,000 cars the week ended January 12, ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture. The totals from the 
weekly summary of carlot shipments follow: 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the _ railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 














Tuesday, January 15, 1924. 
Total Total 
Dec. 30, This Last 
Jan, 1923- Jan. Sea- Sea- Total 
6-12, Jan, 5, 7-13, son to son to Last 
1924 1924 1923 Jan. 12 Jan. 13 Season 
Apples (western states)— 
socal .... 890 657 1,662 48,249 35,748 46,282 
Apples (eastern states)— 
pete ..:.. Fas *610 706 *53,713 55,105 65,985 
Cabbage (old)— 
Total . 1,001 524 687 32,038 37,245 41,327 
“abbage (new)— 
meen «e+. «61988 126 71 376 200 *32,038 
Cauliflower— ; 
-. 82 81 323 1,672 2,092 4,616 
Celery (old)— , 
Total .... 598 *402 584 *15,363 13,619 14,921 
Celery (new)— 
seen) .... 166 68 143 237 168 6,398 
Grapefruit— 
Total .... 589 *700 sing *8,013 oF *17,113 
Lemons— . 
weal «+. 161 76 we 2,016 ** 8,194 
Lettuce— 
Total .... 856 973 702 6,134 4,194 27,653 
Mixed Vegetables— 
Zotal .s. 1429 *439 379 *815 631 *23,782 
Oranges— 
GM ace Byte *1,644 +s *20,909 +* *67,947 
Onions— 
Total 640 395 506 21,806 25,122 29,759 
Spinach— 
Total .... 220 *296 161 *2,151 1,775 7,340 
Strawberries— 
OGL 2c¢s 25 31 12 56 14 17,896 
Sweet Potatoes— 
BOM osce «8202 314 599 11,657 15,146 21,564 
Tomatoes— 
i Weta .«.. 69 *42 26 *177 64 23,654 
Summary Potatoes— 
Leading 
Sections, 
Late Crop 5,370 2,602 4,024 100,852 100,017 186,035 
Ot her 
Sections, 
Late Crop 52 17 103 13,999 25,329 27,170 
Early Crop 9 6 9 33,164 40,886 40,923 
Total .... 5,431 *2,625 4,136 *148,015 166,232 *254,128 


** Unavailable. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


An increase in the lumber movement of the country was 
indicated in reports received by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the week ending January 12 from 380 of 
the larger commercial sawmills of the country. As compared 
with revised reports from 357 mills of the preceding week, pro- 
duction increased 59,468,384 feet, shipments 44,459,801 feet and 
orders 80,161,096 feet. 

The 131 reporting mills of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the 132 reporting mills of the Southern Pine 
Association showed an increase in unfilled orders on hand from 
753,400,623 feet of the preceding week to 791,216,026 feet for the 
week ending January 12. 

For all the above mills, being those of the seven regional 
associations making comparable weekly reports, shipments were 
104 per cent and orders 129 per cent of production. For the 
Southern Pine .Association mills these percentages were 107 
and 132, and for the West Coast mills, 96 and 119. Most of the 
mills had a normal production for the week, according to which 
actual production was 85 per cent, shipments 89 per cent, and 
orders 112 per cent. 


The following table compares the lumber movement for the 
three weeks indicated: 


Preceding 
Corresponding Week 1924 
Past Week Week 1923 (Revised) 

BE vw cheese ne cb404 ead cun a 380 362 357 
NIN nis n:d-ave dale. boa veel 198,150,622 175,794,033 138,682,238 
ern Fe 206,917,434 233,102,718 162,457,633 
EE ee Pare, 255,832,065 277,618,943 175,670,969 


Owing to the incomparability of its current order reports, the 
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above figures do not include the mills of the California White 
and Sugar Pine Association. Reports received this week from 
9 of the California Pine mills, representing 22 per cent of the 
total cut in the California pine region, give their production as 
3,599,000 feet, shipments 4,669,000 feet and orders 5,977,000 feet. 

Compared with like period of 1923, the lumber movement 


for the first two weeks of 1924 is as follows for the seven asso- 
ciations: 


Production Shipments Orders 
RS ee eee 336,832,860 369,375,067 431,503,034 
DUNE eB aca. os segue wee wee 330,931,485 426,358,015 451,035,180 


NOVEMBER EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of Class 1 roads, for the United States as a 
whole, for November, 1923 and 1922, and the eleven months 
ended with November, 1923 and 1922, follow: 


United States 
Item 


1923 1922 
Average number of miles operated....... 235,792.55 235,582.97 
Revenues: 
Ee as a $ 395,599,104 $ 389,911,390 
OSE Fe *87,162,134 84,828,949 
SS GR ese Ae ea ee re 7,981,265 7,540,709 
SS SOS 13,097,738 15,046,118 
All other transportation .............. 16,167,204 15,642,944 
5 RRR a RI ir re 10,849,126 9,939,998 
AN es Eo eee 887,443 918,950 
BO Gy: eer 236,258 221,179 
Railway operating revenues.......$ 531,507,756 $ 523,607,879 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures...$ 68,577,472 $ 61,705,004 
Maintenance of equipment ........... 120,698,752 118,405,794 
YE SEES Ott Se ee ee 8,304,920 7,309,071 
UNIO: 65. wiiiers 666-160 4.06 coe weees 192,591,599 202,107,227 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 4,029,610 4,037,725 
INNIS t ates eckia0/ eradelalarieig nefeele orece mire 13,752,922 13,134,368 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,373,335 854,675 
Railway operating expenses....... $ 406,581,940 $ 405,844,514 
Net revenue for railway operations....... $ 124,925,816 117,763,365 
ES en | a Oe 30,386,092 27 066,683 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 148,927 151,118 
Railway operating income........ $ 94,390,797 $ 90,545,564 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ $ 6,767,693 $ 5,631,870 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 1,492,330 1,691,046 
Net railway operating income.....$ 86,130,774 $  &3,222,648 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 76.50 , 77.51 


FOR THE ELEVEN MONTHS 


Average number of miles operated........ 235,764.13 235,732.34 
Revenues: 
EE SN RSs 2b ce iowa pee h Peas ees $4,280,006,182 $3,645,075, 886 
NE ic 3 Fore-0 6 cree ane orgie re we eqrolet £1,046,656,373 §977,820,713 
I ao aoc 'oa Ga ale Bie Scasine cme hel ealednamee 83,970,535 81,660,799 
OE RA OTERO 139,699,378 127,832,957 
All other transportation .............. 181,819,631 162,790,470 
NES yao clei g ankcledie.e pi ¢ 6.o% eoree.c ela ae 123,233,283 104,465,611 
pO ee SS en ee ee ee 9,244,861 9,215,445 
FOIE: THC... o.scscccevwasceccees 2,457,395 2,024,230 
Railway operating revenues...... $5,862,172,788 $5,106,837,651 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures...$ 759,591,107 


$ 679,243,470 
Maintenance of equipment........... 1,360,964,539 


1,143,002,487 


NE aia is ik: co vuihass acterar ear aoint a reiaia Si «ie veeLaieeee 85,948,852 79,161,618 
vi a ee eee ere 2,163,924,274 1,970,195,580 
Miscellaneous operations ............ 46,647,312 43,839,263 
NS EERE Rs Cee 148,757,761 143,483,063 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 10,054,674 6,236,235 

Railway operating expenses...... $4,555,779,171 $4,052,589, 246 


Net revenue from railway operations... .$1,306.393.617 $1,054,248,405 





TRMUWOT COE BOCTUNIG sa 55s cccticcsseccesees 307,570,151 282,409,723 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 1,468,895 1,221,531 

Railway operating income........ $ 997,354,571 $ 770,617,151 
Equipment rents—Dr. .balance........... $ 69,831,312 55.447,167 
Joint facility—Dr. balance.............s.0. 19,847,450 17,326,876 

Net railway operating income....$ 907,675,309 $ 697,843,108 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). 27.71 79.36 


*Includes $3,097.543 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $2.672.890 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $34,370,795 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $30,066,845 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


NOVEMBER TRAFFIC RECORD 


Freight traffic on American railroads in November was 
the heaviest for any November in history, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
This traffic in November, reports showed, amounted to 
38,132,676,000 net ton miles, exceeding by 74,803,000 or one- 
fifth of one per cent the same month*the year before, which 
up to that time had been the heaviest November on record. 
Compared with November, 1920, it was an increase of more 
than two per cent. Continuing, the Bureau said: 


In the eastern district, a decrease in November compared with the 
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MEMPHI 


TENNESSEE 


The South’s Most Centrally Located 
Distributing Center 





The Home of the World’s Largest 
Cotton Warehouses, operating 
deparments for the 


STORAGE 


of General Merchandise 
Automobiles 
and 


Pool Car Distribution 


Lowest Rates, Insurance 





Facts Concerning Our Warehouses 


200 Acres Concrete Warehouses 
All on Ground Floor 





Automatically Sprinkled 
Finest Fire Alarm System Privately Policed 





Ten Miles Standard Railroad Served by 10 Railroads 
Mississippi Warrior Barge Line 
Tracking Facilities 500 Cars 





Our Own Fleet Motor Trucks 





An organization of experienced operatives permitting 
unexcelled service at all times 


Information gladly furnished 





Memphis] erminal Corporation 


General Offices 
15th Floor Central Bank Building 


Member: American Warehouseman’s Association 
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Joint Service With 


Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 









ee. oe ccccces Jan. 24 *ALBERT BALLIN..... Feb. 19 

Sonn ay eeeceee —- 81 MOUNT CLINTON..... Feb. 28 
¢CLEVELAND ......... Feb. 7 THURINGIA ......... Mar. 6 
MOUNT CARROLL eceece Feb. 14 CLEVELAND ........ Mar. 20 







¢Cabin and 3rd Class Passengers. *ist, 2nd and 3rd Class. 
Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
FURST BULOW (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampten Rd.). _— g 
BAYERN (via Phila., Baltimore & Hampton Roads)......Feb. 29 


















PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ODENWALD (via Baltimore & Hampton Roa 


RRR pee: Jan. 23 
FURST BULOW (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads)...... Feb. 13 
BAYERN (via Baltimore & Hampton Roads).............. Mar. 5 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ODENWALD (via Hampton Roads)............cceccceeeees Jan. 29 
FURST BULOW (via Hampton Roads) 

BAYERN (via Hampton Roads)..........cccccsceccseccess 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 


SPEER EERE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE 
eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


CORO e HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE ESHOP EEEEE OES 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
A STEAMER 









ein 5.00 810.08 0 ON WS cop Oh eons 16siei es ohana wae el February 
ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U. S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports. 














Joint Service With 


Houlder, Weir & Boyd 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle 


FROM NEW YORK 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
ee ee ee 2) 
eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
SOOO eH ERE RHEE EEE HEHEHE eee EE HEHEHE EH EE EES 
CORPO HEHHEE EHO HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE 


COPPER HEE EEE EE EEEE HE EES 


Pier No. 5, N. Y. Docks, Brooklyn 
FROM BALTIMORE 


CORPO eee ETRE HERERO H EEE HEHEHE EHET EHH EE EES 

CERO HEHEHE EEE HEH HEHEHE EEE EH EEE HEE E EOE EEE 

eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 

POOP eee HEH HEHEHE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE ED 
CORSO HH EH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE OHH EEE EEE OBES 
SPEER EHH EEE EHET ESET EH HHH OHHH HEHEHE HETERO EEE 


COPPER EH E HEE EHEHESHEHEH HEHEHE EH EEE THEE ES 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 827 South La Salle Street.......... Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Ws o 00:0 56 00ds'6e0sbnsn9 ase%pcanavees Hearst Tower Bldg. 
IMI ei ken veccddvectesbocdes 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bidg. 
Hh ee ty aikD « RetWh e% Ii Since oldeigeW SERS ae Ger eeaens ., Mitchell a 


ee cbedcccdccmten et hoss cee Sune 0 California 8 


as 00's peters oe 790.9 oy ne 9s esp nena C. H. Sprague & Son 
SS ATRIA ae antag i be DA. Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta 
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same month the previous year of 2 2/10 per cent was reported, while 
the southern district was virtually identical. The western district, 
however, showed an increase of 3 6/10 per cent. 

Freight traffic for the first eleven months in 1923 showed an in- 
crease of nearly 25 per cent over the corresponding period the pre- 
vious year, with increases of more than 30 per cent in the eastern 
district, 22 per cent in the southern, and 18 od cent in the western. 
The increase over the preceding year was largely due, icularly 
in the east, to the strikes of both the coal miners end raiiway shop- 
men, which took place in 1922. 

A new high record for the month of November was also estab- 
lished in the average daily movement Mtge? freight car, an average of 
39.3 miles per day having been attain the highest for any Novem- 
ber on record. This was an increase of two and one-fifth miles over 
the average for the same month in 1922. Compared with October, 
1923, when the average was 30.7 miles, the greatest for any month 
in history, it was a decrease, however, of one and two-fifths miles, 
due to the general tapering off in the volume of freight traffic. 

In computing the average movement per day, account is taken 
of all freight cars owned, including all cars in transit, cars in process 
of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing repairs, and also cars 
on side tracks either awaiting repairs or for which no load is imme- 
diately available. 

The average load per freight car in November amounted to 
twenty-seven tons, or one and one-fifth tons less than November, 
1922. It was, however, the same as the average for October, 1923. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 5 totaled 
703,269 cars, as compared with 767,296 and 599,433 cars in the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, respectively, according to 
the weekly statement of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The loading was depressed on account of 
the holiday January 1. 


Loading by districts the week ended January 5 and for the 
corresponding week of 1923 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,148 and 8,199; live 
stock, 4,175 and 3,288; coal, 39,613 and 55,280; coke, 2,540 and 2,668; 
forest products, 4,302 and 5,102; ore, 906 and 1,458; merchandise, L. 
Cc, L., 52,468 and 49,999; miscellaneous, 61,015 and 64,585; total, 1924, 
171,162; 1923, 190,579; 1922, 144,843. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 1,768 and 3,314; 
live stock, 2,875 and 2,821; coal, 40,254 and 52,953; coke, 5,326 and 
6,725; forest products, 2,702 and 3,144; ore, 2,062 and 2,801; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 37,757 and 37,552; miscellaneous, 55,654 and 57,782; 
total, 1924, 148,398; 1923, 167,092; 1922, 122,126. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 205 and 189; live 
stock, 105 and 61; coal, 23,021 and 17,490; coke, 338 and 532; forest 
products, 1,305 and 1,100; ore, 144 and 163; merchandise, L. C. L., 
5,120 and 4,980; miscellaneous, 3,142 and 2,793; total, 1924, 33,380; 1923, 
27,308; 1922, 25,347. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,983 and 3,254; live 
stock, 2,312 and 2,215; coal, 22,626 and 23,683; coke, 851 and 1,098; 
forest products, 16,872 and 18,743; ore, 1,292 and 1,488; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 31,556 and 31,218; miscellaneous, 33,732 and 34,199; total, 
1924, 112,224; 1923, 115,898; 1922, 93,300. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,683 and 14,348; 
live stock, 8,960 and 9,925; coal, 7,967 and 9,806; coke, 1,506 and 1,345; 
forest products, 10,528 and 15,189; ore, 635 and 937; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 18,191 and 20,229; miscellaneous, 22,903 and 24,683; total, 
1924, 78,373; 1923, 96,453; 1922, 75,758. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,199 and 
12,022; live stock, 11,150 and 10,818; coal, 20,483 and 22,209; coke, 298 
and 412; forest products, 5,061 and 6,527; ore, 2,644 and 2,753; mer- 
chandise, L. C, L., 27,191 and 27,141; miscellaneous, 33,087 and 37,790; 
total, 1924, 109,113; 1923, 119,672; 1922, 90,018. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,909 and 4,154; 
live stock, 2,066 and 2,013; coal, 5,507 and 5,811; coke, 162 and 143; 
forest products, 6,626 and 7,249; ore, 425 and 367; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,065 and 11,662; miscellaneous, 19,859 and 18,895; total, 1924, 
50,619; 1923, 50,294; 1922, 48,041. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,895 and 45,480; 
live stock, 31,643 and 31,141; coal, 159,471 and 187,230; coke, 11,021 and 
12,923; forest products, 47,396 -and 57,045; ore, 8,108 and 9,967; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 184,343 and 182,781; miscellaneous, 229,392 and 
240,727; total, 1924, 703,269; 1923, 767,296; 1922, 599,432. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads (class I) as 
of December 15 was 62.6, according to the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
By classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: Box, 
50.9; refrigerator, 57.3; coal and coke, 71.6; stock, 79; flat, 70; 
others, 96.4. 

By districts the percentages for all classes of equipment 
were as follows: Eastern, 51.6; Allegheny, 69.2; Pocahontas, 
66.6; Southern, 60.9; Western, 66.7. : 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentage of freight cars on 
line to ownership as of December 15 showed the following: 
Eastern district, 96.1 as compared with 103.1 a year ago; Alle- 
gheny district, 102.3 as compared with 103.2 a year ago; Poca- 
hontas district, 84.6 as compared with 86.3 a year ago; South- 
ern district, 100.5 as compared with 95.4 a year ago; Western 
district, 99 as compared with 94.2 a year ago; all districts, 98.5 
as compared with 98.1 a year ago; Canadian roads, 91.6 as com- 
pared with 90.6 a year ago; National Railways of Mexico, 110.8 
as compared with 106.2 a year ago. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 
The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


The railroads of the United States on January 1 had 10,375 le- 
comotives in need of repair or 16.1 per cent of the ownership. This 
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was a decrease of 498 under the number in need of repair on De- 
cember 15, at which time there were 10,873 or 16.9 per cent. 

The number of locomotives in need of repair on January 1, 1924, 
was a decrease of 5,174 under the number on the same day the 
previous year, at which time there were 15,549 or 24.1 per cent. 

Of the total number reported at the beginning of this year, 9,395 
or 14.6 per cent were in need of heavy repair, a decrease of 409 
compared ‘with the number on December 15. There was also a total 
of 980 or 1% per cent in need of light repair on January 1, a de- 
crease of 89 since December 15 


Reports showed 5,061 serviceable locomotives in storage or 
1,069 locomotives in excess of the number in storage on December 15. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period, 
January 1-7, inclusive, totaled 353,790 cars, while the average 
daily shortage was 430 cars, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 138,886; ven- 
tilated box, 283; auto and furniture, 12,076; total, box, 151,245; 
flat, 5,553; gondola, 85,431; hopper, 80,544; all coal, 165,975; 
coke, 1,530; S. D. stock, 14,508; D. D. stock, 1,546; refrigerator, 
12,298; tank, 14; miscellaneous, 1,121; total, 353,790. 

The shortage was made up of 60 box, 177 flat, 144 coal, 13 
S. D. stock, 4 D. D. stock, 17 refrigerator and 15 miscellaneous 
cars, 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 16,900 box, 1,350 flat, 
2,500 gondola, 1,650 S. D. stock, and 550 refrigerator cars. 


MILEAGE BOOK ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, the latter part 
of last week, listened to arguments in No. 469, United States 
of America, Interstate Commerce Commission et al. vs. New 
York Central et al., commonly known as the mileage book case, 
but designated by the Commission as the interchangeable strip 
coupon ticket case, growing out of the Commission’s order re- 
quiring the carriers to issue and sell tickets of that kind. The 
case was discussed for the Commission by P. J. Farrell, for 
the United States by Blackburn Esterline, for the railroads by 
Cc. F. Choate, Jr., and for the intervening traveling men by 
Hoke Smith of Georgia. 

Mr. Choate argued the matter as if the most logical influ- 
ence to be drawn from the language of the Commission and of 
Congress were that they were trying to adopt and put into effect 
class legislation such as was enacted by the Michigan legis- 
lature a number of years ago and held invalid in Michigan Cen- 
tral vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 246 U. S. 615. Refer- 
ring to the party rate ticket case, Mr. Choate distinguished 
that from the instant case by pointing out that in that case a 
wholesale rate was being made for a wholesale service, while 
in this case a wholesale rate was being made for a retail serv- 
ice. That case was known on the docket as I. C. C. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio, 145 U. S. 263. The main point in this case, how- 
ever, was that the fares ordered would not be compensatory, 
and, therefore, in violation of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Further points were that the Commission erroneously 
interpreted the act of Congress on the subject, that it made 
an experimental, arbitrary and unreasonable order, not sup- 
ported by any findings of fact reported by it. 

Mr. Farrell called attention to reductions in fares made by 
the carriers below the limits set in this order of the Commis- 
sion and said it was fair to assume they based such reductions 
on their experience and came to the conclusion that lower fares 
would give them greater revenues, else they would not have 
made them. He also pointed out that while the order, in terms, 
did not limit its application to interstate fares, the order could 
be construed as applying only within the limits of the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction and that a contrary construction would not 
be placed upon it. 

Mr. Smith argued the case from the point of view of the 
traveling men; that is, that instead of the order reducing it 
would increase the revenues of the carriers and thereby meet 
the point made by the railroads that the order required them 
to perform service for less than reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Blackburn discussed the law features to show that the 
Commission had kept within the bounds of its authority and 
that there was no reason for the order of the lower court set- 
ting aside the Commission’s order. 


Cc. C. & M. PROPOSES NEW LINE 


The Colorado, Columbus & Mexican Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to construct a new 
line of railroad in New Mexico from the Santa Fe Railroad at 
Gallup to Farmington, New Mexico, a distance of approximately 
129 miles. The applicant said the San Juan basin in north- 
western New Mexico was one of the richest spots in the United 
States in natural resources, having one of the largest coal 
fields in the world and oil. It said the basin had already de- 
veloped as far as it could without a southern outlet and that 
the line proposed would afford such an outlet. 
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PORT OF HOUSTON 


The Distributing and Export Center of the Southwest 


Houston, First Heard of as a Port Only a Few Years Ago, Has Made 
Wonderful Progress. These Statistics Tell the Story: 
























ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF SHIPS 







EXPORT COTTON 
Year 1919—Number Ships............. 310 Season 1919-1920 ............. 69,839 Bales 
Year 1920—Number Ships............. 425 Season 1920-1921 ............. 466,185 Bales 
Year 1921—Number Ships............. 744 Season 1921-1922 ............. 478,141 Bales 
Year 1922—Number Ships............. 1,006 Season 1922-1923 ............. 719,942 Bales 
Year 1923—Number Ships 


Si ae aca 1,400 Aug. 1 to December 31, 1923... .825,577 Bales 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND COASTWISE STATISTICS 









Year 1919—Tons ......... See WUD oss va dcwedoes $ 63,564,825 
Year 1920—Tons ......... EE en neniasdv ai 72,967,244 
Year 1921—Tons ......... eee ne 73,877,335 
Year 1922—Tons ......... DE I So ek sw slrewed 136,959,620 
Year 1923—Tons ......... a 8 Ee eee 215,109,522 






Have You Received a Copy of “Port Houston Booklet”? If Not Send for One at Once. Address the 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, 5th Floor, County Court House, Houston, Texas 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Litt Kettt Co Inc. 


ae all forms of warehouse serv- 
ce. 


—Stores automobiles and general mer- 
chandise. 


—Distributes pool cars without carting 
charges. 


—DMakes local deliveries. 


— Issues negotiable and non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 


—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffalo. 
—Has storage-in-transit privileges. 


— Offers you the services of its Traffic 
and Warehouse Departments in solv- 
ing your storage and distribution 
problems. 


— Located on Erie and N. Y. C. R. R. 
125 Car spotting capacity. 


Office and storage space may be rented 
by the square foot if desired. 


For information and prices, write 
J. E. Wilson, Traffic Manager, 


Lettkttt Co tac. 
680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons de: with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

blems. We do not desire to take the place of traffic man but to 

oe in his work. 
¢ right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein menor ; 
dress Questions and Answers Departmen 


t, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Limitations Governing Collection of Undercharges Refunded in 
Amounts of Supposed Overcharges 

New York.—Question: Leaving out the question of state 
statutes which, according to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Wolf case, are not applicable on shipments moving inter- 
state, it is your understanding that in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of Section 16 of the Act, the carrier is estopped from 
making collection, at this time, of freight charges on shipments 
moving in 1916 and 1917, that is, that the three year period is 
applicable against these shipments if the carrier has up to date 
made no collections. Claims were filed on shipments moving in 
1916 and were settled by the carrier during the years 1920 and 
1921. The carrier is now demanding a refund of certain parta 
of the charges. 

Is the carrier estopped from making collections under sec- 
tion 16, paragraph 3? 

Answer: We are not aware of a decision which involves 
a situation such as you describe, that is, one where the carrier 
has collected its charges on a shipment and then made a pay- 
ment of money in the belief that it had collected too much, part 
of which amount it now seeks to collect from the shipper as an 
undercharge. 

Paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act 
provides that all actions at law by carriers subject to the act 
for recovery of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be be- 
gun within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after, and that the cause of action in respect of a ship- 
ment of property shall be deemed to accrue upon delivery or 
tender of delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. 

Under the provisions of the above referred to section of the 
Act, in accordance with the construction which has been placed 
upon a similar statute (see Sohn vs. Waterman [U. S.] 17 Wal- 
lace 596), a right of action by the carrier for charges on ship- 
ments moving prior to federal control would, ordinarily, be 
barred on March 1, 1923, that is, within three years from the 
date of the enactment of the statutory provisions of paragraph 
8 of Section 16 of the act on February 28, 1920, regardless of 
the fact that under a state statute a longer time was allowed for 
the bringing of such suits. The Wolf case, to which you refer, 
relates to suits by shippers for the recovery of overcharges, and 
not to suits by a carrier for the recovery of its charges. 


It is more than probable that had the shipments moved on 
or after February 28, 1920, the matter would be treated as an 
entire transaction, that is, the delivery of the shipments, the 
refunding of the overcharges by the carrier, and the presenta- 
tion by the carrier of balance due bills for part of the amounts 
refunded as overcharges would be treated as an entire trans- 
action, in which event, under the provisions of paragraph 3 of 
Section 16 of the Act, the date of the delivery of the shipments 
would govern the determination of the date from which the 
‘ statutory period of limitation, namely, three years, should run. 

However, inasmuch as prior to February 28, 1920, there was 
no federal statutory period of limitation, such as is now provided 
for in paragraph 3 of Section 16 of the Act, specifically provid- 
ing when a cause of action for the collection of its charges by 
a carrier shall accrue, a cause of action with respect to the re- 
covery of an undercharge, would accrue at the time provided for 
in the statute of the state in which suit is brought by the car- 
rier, which might or might not be at the time of the delivery 
of the shipments, or, in the absence of a statutory provision at 
the time fixed by or which would be fixed by the courts of that 
state in their decisions on such a question, the guides for which 
are the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Amy vs. Dubuque, 98 U. S. 470; United States vs. Taylor, 104 
U. S. 216 and Rice vs. United States, 122 U. S. 611, referred to 
in the Louisville Cement Company case, 246 U. S. 628, page 1013, 
May 11, 1918 Traffic World, which hold that a cause of action 
accrues when a suit may first be legally instituted upon it. 

In all probability, in the instant case, it would be held that 
the cause of action accrues at the time the refund of the un- 
dercharges, as a part of the supposed overcharges, was made, 
as until that time the carrier, in reality, had no claim or legal 
right of action against the shipper. See, in this connection, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Louis- 
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ville Cement case, referred to above, in which case the court 
held, with respect to an action for the recovery by a shipper 
of an overcharge, that the cause of action accrued on the date of 
the payment of the unreasonable charges, in the form of over- 
charges. 


Detention of Cars at Mines—Car Distribution Rules vs. 
Demurrage 

West Virginia—Question: Please advise if carrier can de- 
mand that shipper furnish documentary evidence that he can 
load and dispose of a shipment for which he orders an open top 
car placed at tipple mine. Open top cars placed at tipple mines 
are not subject to demurrage rules, and this condition makes it 
possible for a tipple mine to load open top cars and hold on their 
tracks indefinitely without expense to‘them. 

Answer: Section B-3 of Rule 1 of the Uniform Demurrage 
Rules provides that empty cars placed for loading coal at coal 
mines, coal mine slidings, coal washers, or coke at coke ovens 
and such cars under load with coal, at such mines, mine sidings 
or coal washers, or with coke at coke ovens are not subject to 
demurrage rules. This section further provides that this ex- 
emption applies only at mines, coal washers and ovens which are 
subject to car distribution rules in lieu of demurrage rules, but 
does not apply to by-product ovens which are not adjacent to or 
operated in conjunction with coal mines. 

It is our understanding that car distribution rules have, as 
a rule, proven more effective in accomplishing the prompt re- 
leasing of cars for loading at mine sidings and coke ovens than 
demurrage rules, which is the reason for the exemption of this 
class of traffic from the application of the demurrage rules. 

If the application of the car distribution rules is not effec- 
tive, the subjection of the traffic to demurrage rules is apparently 
the best method for remedying the situation, in view of the na- 
ture of the commodity and the manner in which it is marketed 
by the coal mining industry, which requires the loading of the 
cars as the coal is mined and the sale of the coal after being 
loaded into cars. 


Liability of Carrier for So-called “Natural Breakage” 

Indiana.—Question: A carrier insists that we reduce amount 
of claim for material broken in transit to cover “natural break- 
age.” We decline to reduce our claim below actual amount of 
breakage because car loaded according to Note 1, page 328, Con- 
solidated Classification, and our bill of lading carries notation 
according to item 10, Page 329. Carrier claims some other plants 
permit their claims to be reduced a certain amount per car to 
cover breakage often referred to as natural breakage. We con- 
tend carrier not within their legal right when making agreements 
not covered by bill of lading conditions, and other conditions 
published in tariffs and classification. You will note classifica- 
tion provides a higher rate when shipment is not loaded and 
braced according to Note 1. Your opinion will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: With respect to goods delivered to a carrier for 
transportation, the carrier is an insurer as to the safe delivery 
thereof, subject to certain exceptions, i. e., loss or damage which 
Fesults from an act of God, the public enemy, ete. A carrier is 
not, however, liable for loss or damage which is the result of 
the inherent nature or quality of the goods or to-defects therein, 
if its own negligence did not occasion or contribute to the in- 
jury. The inherent nature or defect in the goods must, however, 
have been the immediate or proximate, and not the remote cause 
of the loss, and in order to exempt itself from liability the car- 
rier must show that the injury resulted from these exceptions 
and that its negligence did not contribute as an active co-opera- 
tive cause of the injury. 


A carrier may not refuse to accept for transportation goods 
which are properly loaded or packed and in proper condition for 
transportation. In the event that your goods are properly packed 
for shipment it is our opinion that the carrier is liable for dam- 
age to the shipments, unless it can prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the damage, in a particular instance, resulted from 
the inherent nature of or imperfections in the goods which would 
necessarily cause the damage sustained, in the absence of which 
no damage to the goods would result, and that a shipper is not 
obliged to agree to the carrier making an arbitrary percentage 
deduction for “natural breakage.” 


Application of L, C. L. Rates On Carload Shipment 

Michigan.—Question: On September 27, 1922, we received 
a shipment of steel auto dashes unfinished. The consolidated 
classification does not provide L. C. L. rate unless crated or 
boxed. The classification provides that the number of pieces 
should be shown in order to protect L. C. L. rate. 

Shipment came to us in a car, contents of which occupied 
the full visible, cubical capacity, expenses at minimum weight 
at carload rate whereas the actual weight L. C. L. rate figures 
cheaper. 

The question is, is it necessary to show the number of pieces 
on bill of lading, also is it necessary to box or crate to protect 
the L. C. L. rate when car is loaded to full visible cubical 
capacity? 

Answer: Inasmuch as the L. C. L. rate is only applicable on 
a shipment of the commodity in question when crated or boxed, 
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“Port of Quick Dispatch 
and Economical Handling”’ 


Above—Imported wood pulp 
on pier at Municipal Ter- 
minal. At right —Imported 
ores being unloaded from 
ship’s hold direct into rail- 
way cars on pier apron. 


Import Economy— 


ype has increased its exports nine hundred per cent in 
ten years. Such an enormous gain in outgoing commerce 
has necessarily affected the volume of imports, as reflected in an 
increase of 33/4 per cent in incoming commerce in 1923. 


Reduction of handling to the simplest possible basis—from 


ship’s hold direct to railway car—tells its own story of economy 
of operation. 


Eight trunk line railroads, operating into the Municipal 
Union Terminal through a Belt Line which they created and own, 
makes this ideally economical situation possible. 


Lowest insurance rates—lowest handling and storage charges 
—minimum handling—freedom from congestion—these are Port 


of Norfolk factors that can solve your foreign trade shipping 
problems. 


For information write 


NORFOLK PORT COMMISSION 


NORFOLK; VIRGINIA 
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there being no provision in the Classification waiving this. re- 
quirement for the purpose of applying the L. C. L. rate on a car- 
load shipment when L, C. L. rates make a lower charge, the 
L. C. L. rate may not be applied on the shipment you received. 
See the Commission’s opinion in Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of 
Illinois vs. Director-General, 73, I. C. C. 277, on page 278 of which 
the Commission said: “The first shipment, which contained no 
values, was therefore overcharged $53.70. The less-than-carload 
rate was not applicable to the other shipment, as it included 
some valves and the charges paid thereon were applicable.” 
Notice of Refusal of Unclaimed Goods 

Tennessee.—Question: We make a shipment to John Doe, 
at New York City. On arrival of these goods consignee is duly 
notified, but does not take goods out of freight house. Probably 
he has refused these goods or doesn’t give any attention to 
notices sent him. Is the shipper responsible for storage charges 
when they do not receive any notice merchandise is on hand 
uncalled for? In several cases it has been from sixty to ninety 
days before we have received notice from transportation com- 
pany that merchandise was on hand uncalled for or refused, we 
having to pay storage for that length of time. 

Would there be any recourse against the transportation 
company in a case of this kind? 

Answer: Under section B of rule 2 of the Uniform Storage 
Rules the carrier must give the consignor notice of a refused 
or unclaimed shipment within a specified time. In the event 
of a failure to notify the consignor in accordance with the 
provisions of this rule, no storage charges can be, under sec- 
tion C-4 of rule 7, assessed against the consignor between the 
date on which the notice should have been sent or given and 
the date on which it was actually sent or given. 


Average Agreement Rules as Applied to Consolidation of Both 
State and Interstate Shipments—Statutes of Limitation 
Against Collections of Undercharges or Overcharges in the 
Amount of the Arbitrary Due Carrier on Balancing the 
Average Account 


New York.—Question: When a carrier reports both intra- 
state and interstate carload shipments in one average agree- 
ment account, and at the end of the month when debits and 
credits are balanced it happens that there is an arbitrary 
amount of demurrage due the carrier, and the carrier collects 
either too much or not enough, what statute or statutes of limi- 
tation govern the collection by the carrier of the undercharge or 
the shipper of the overcharge? 


Answer: Most carriers of -the United States operate the 
demurrage rules published in Agent Dearborn’s Tariff 4-C, 
I, C. C. 1340, which authorizes the settlement of demurrage on 
basis of the debit and credit system. This tariff is filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, also with the various 
state railroad or utility commissions. It is perhaps forty-eight 
state tariff and one interstate tariff, all in one. The fact that 
the tariffs are uniform (with some exceptions) in the matter of 
average agreement, and that they occupy the same pages “does 
not prevent them from being separate and distinct tariffs, each 
embodying its own rules and regulations, etc. To the extent 
these rules are made applicable to intrastate traffic they are 
intrastate tariffs, and their being filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission makes them applicable to interstate ghip- 
ments. The fact that these tariffs are all printed on common 
pages and under a common cover does not authorize a carrier 
to mix intrastate and interstate cars in one common report, and 
to apply interstate credits against intrastate debits or vice versa. 
Each set of cars, state or interstate, must rest on its own 
credits and debits, and a balance struck accordingly. The 
fact that in most states the state and interstate rules are the 
same greatly facilitates the local agent’s work because, whether 
he consolidates his state and interstate shipments in a single 
report or makes them separately, the result will be the same, 
if he keeps in mind that he cannot lawfully offset state debits 
with interstate credits. 

As to the statutes of limitation governing overcharges or 
undercharges, when the arbitrary charge is not settled properly, 
the intrastate shipments and interstate shipments are subject 
to the same limitation periods as would obtain were the cars 
not mixed in a common report. Prior to the incorporation 
(February 28, 1920) of paragraph 3 in section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act, the statutes of limitation of the various 
states governed both overcharges and undercharges, whether 
shipments were state or interstate. This law (paragraph 3, 
section 16), however, starts the limitation period to running 
against individual shipments from the date of delivery of each 
shipment, consequently it cannot commence to run against a 
charge created by all cars on which debits accrued collectively, 
for it is impossible to say which debits were offset by credits, 
and, likewise, it is impossible to fix, under this statute, the 
time when the limitation period will start to run. We cannot 


believe the framers of this statute had average agreement. 


settlements in mind when they promulgated it. 

The situation seems to be no different, therefore, from that 
prevailing prior to February 28, 1920, and the carrier or shipper 
may avail himself of the state statute of limitations on both 
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state and interstate arbitrary average agreement settlements 

if they are merely predicated on the time when the amount 

becomes due and payable. 

Application of Cummins Amendment to Shipments Moving from 
Canadian Points to Points in the United States 

New York.—Question: We recently had a shipment of 
onions made from Toronto, Ont., on a Canadian railway’s bill 
of lading, which was originally consigned to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
reconsigned after placement to Pittsburgh, Pa., at which point 
it was disposed of. ; 

We have a claim for damage entered against the delivering 
carrier based on the destination value of the shipment on the 
day it should have been delivered to the consignee in the usual 
course of transportation. 

The carrier now declines payment on this basis, claiming 
that their liability is limited to the invoice value f. o. b.. ship- 
ping point, plus transportation cost in accordance with the 
provisions in the Canadian bill of lading. 

Inasmuch as this is ultimately an international shipment, 
we are of the opinion that the carrier’s liability should be 
predicated on the destination value, as our claim is filed in 
line with the United States court in the McCaull-Dinsmore case. 
Will you kindly say if we are correct? 

Answer: See, with respect to this question, our answers 
to “Massachusetts” and “Canada,” under the above. caption, on 
page 878 of the April 14, 1923, Traffic World, and page 1272 
of the May 26, 1923, Traffic World. 

See also in this connection Western Union Telegraph Co. 
vs. Esteve Brothers & Co., 256 U. S. 566. 


Routing—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading Specifies “De- 
livery” by Carrier Named 

West Virginia—Question: Refer to your answer to “Cali- 
fornia” in The Traffic World for December 22, 1923, “Routing— 
Carrier Not Liable for Misroute in Not Turning Shipment Over 
to Intermediate Carrier when Lines in Bill of Lading Constitute 
Through Route.” 

We take it from the reading of this question and your 
answer that there is no through published rate from point on 
“A” Railroad to point on “B” Railroad. We would like to know 
what the carriers’ liability would be if they accepted the ship- 
ment moving from “A” to “C” which would be routed “B” 
delivery. 

The originating and delivering carrier constitute a through 
route, but no through rate is published over the two lines, 
rate being made on combination of locals. There is a through 
rate from point on “A” Railroad to point on “B” Railroad, but 
it is necessary that shipment move over an intermediate line. 

Suppose agent at point on “A” Railroad accepted a ship- 
ment from point on “B” Railroad, routed for “B” delivery only. 
In view of the two carriers constituting a through route, but 
no through rate, would carrier be guilty of misrouting if they 
forwarded shipment over the lines making up the through route, 
and assessing a higher rate applicable via that route; or in view 
of thorough rate published between points, but using an inter- 
mediate line to make up a through route over which rate is 
applicable, should the carrier (“A” Railroad) forward shipment 
over the route to protect through rate, or should they forward 
shipment over lines “A” and “B,” originating and delivering 
carrier, which makes a through route? . 


Answer: In determining whether a shipment has been mis- 
routed, it is immaterial whether the lowest rate is a combination 
or a joint through rate. Van Dusen Harrington Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P., 47 I. C. C. 59. There is a distinction between shipments 
routed “B Railroad” and “B Railroad Delivery.” As indicated 
in our answer to “California,” if routing is via “B” Railroad, 
that line is entitled to a road haul, and if that line, in con- 
junction with the other carriers named in the routing instruc 
tions, forms a complete route, the routing instructions do not 
authorize or require that the billing agent shall send the ship- 
ment over an intervening carrier not specified in order to 
secure the application of a lower rate. But when routing in- 
structions show only “B Railroad Delivery” it igs the duty of 
the carrier to forward shipment via such routes (consistent 
with giving every other line specified a road haul) as will 
afford “B Railroad delivery” at the lowest cost. 

In Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry., 42 I. C. C. 719, 
lumber shipments were billed by the Southern’s agent “South- 
ern Railway, Potomac Yards, care of P. R. R.” The shipping 
order read, “Southern Railway, P. R. R. delivery.” Via the 
route of movement through Potomac Yards, the rate was higher 
than that applicable via “Southern, Pinner’s Point, N. Y. P. 
& N., Delmar, Pa., care of P. R. R.” The Commission, recog 
nizing that the shipper’s instructions were incomplete, because 
he had merely specified “P. R. R. Delivery” and had not in s0 
doing directed that the P. R. R. should have a road haul, held 
shipments were misrouted, it being the carrier’s duty to for 
ward shipment via the cheapest route which would insure 
P. R. R. delivery. It has been held in several cases that this 
principle, i. e., that specifying a desired delivery does not im 
ply a road haul via the road named as delivering carrier, is 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884. 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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filed in 
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TARIFF FILES 


Catalog and Special Bulletins 


HOW TO FILE TARIFFS 


tell you all about improved 
methods you can not afford to 
be without. 

Write Department T for in- 
formation and factory prices. 

Established rgor 
THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
E. 10th St., Green Bay, Wis. 

Chicago Branch: 29 So. La Salle 
















AMERICAN 
LINE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC 
WHITE STAR 
eu RED STA 
ST. 
TRANSPORT 


WHITE STAR- 
MEINE. , DOMINION 


Majestic—World’s Largest Ship 


Ocean Freight 


Service 
The INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LINE with 117 


MARINE 
steamers, many of the fast passenger type, render hi specialized freight 
service to United Kingdom and Contixental ee = 


For Coast’to Coast shipments—the Panama Pacific Line. New York to 

California 15 days — Modern ships. 

127 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
I. D. ROTH, General Western Freight Agent 












TAYLOR EDWARDS 


Transfer and Storage Co. 






Members: 
American Warehouseman’s Asso. Central Warehouseman’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors 
DISTRIBUTION CARS 


Delivered, Forwarded or stored. 
No Switching cg. on Carloads. Established 1905 


FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


POOL CARS 


Furniture Packed, Shipped 
or Stored 
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ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 


A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
C. & A. R. R. 
C. & I. W. Ry. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 4 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Penna. Railroad 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. (Soo Line) 


Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 


freight handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 


flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the ILLI- 
NOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing and 


other business. 
Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 


Our trap car service allows for the handling of L. C. L. 
freight between our industries and McCormick Station 


free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, thus 
avoiding cartage. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, Vice-President, 
606 S. Michigan: Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


LOCATIONS FOR NEW INDUSTRIES. 
EMPTY FACTORIES AVAILABLE. 
ELECTRIC POWER RATES. 
WAREHOUSE SITES WITH SIDINGS. 
LABOR COSTS, Etc. 
FREIGHT RATES. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


OPPORTUNITIES PAMPHLETS 
(Western Lines) 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS and others who are 
thinking of opening branch factories in Canada to take care 
of CANADIAN and EXPORT business should apply to this 
Department for all information in connection with above. 


EASTERN LINES 
G. W. CURTIS, 
Industrial Commissioner, 
Windsor Station, Montreal. 


W. L. BURNIE, 
Industrial Agent, 
C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto 


WESTERN LINES 
JOHN F. SWEETING, 
Industrial Agent, 
C.P.R. Station, Winnipeg. 


E. J. SEMMENS, 
Travelling Industrial Agent 
C.P.R. Station, Vancouver.’ 
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true, even though the delivering road would receive only a 

switching haul at destination. 

Demurrage—Delay in Delivery by Lighter Due to Weather 
Conditions 

New York.—Question: In the issue of The Traffic World 
of November 17, page 1238, under the above caption, a party 
writes you that a certain railroad requests that party pay a 
demurrage charge accruing on account of what the consignee 
felt was no fault of his. Of course, with the limited informa- 
tion, it is very difficult to give an opinion, but it would appear 
to the writer that the lighter was unable to reach the berth 
due to an ice jam around such berth. : 

According to railroad demurrage rules in New York harbor, 
the party receiving the lighter must provide a berth and, such 
being the case, it is the duty of the party receiving the freight 
to have his berth in order to enable a lighter to get in. 

Of course, if the river itself outside of the pier limits froze 
up and the lighter could not navigate to such pier limits, the 
question would take another angle, but, of course, this year 
to date, such an occurrence would be impossiible, owing to 
exceptionally mild weather. 

The writer is more or less familiar with demurrage charges 
and cases quite frequently occur where berths are blocked by 
other lighters and demurrage accrues just the same. 

Answer: We agree with you that, of the accrual of the 
demurrage was not due to the failure of the carrier to make 
proper delivery, the consignee is liable for the demurrage. 
That is, if the duty of the consingee, under the demurrage 
tariff, to provide a berth extends to providing one free from 
ice, as it apparently does, then demurrage charges are properly 
applicable, if the cause of the delay was the failure of the 
consignee to perform this duty. 


Reconsignment—Liability of Carrier for Failure to Observe 
Shipper’s Instructions 

Texas.—Question: We would like to read some data on 
the subject as to what is a reasonable time for carrier to ac- 
complish a reconsignment under the following circumstances: 

A car arrived at East St. Louis at 12:10 a. m. is delivered 
to terminal at 10:45 a. m. and by terminal to westbound line 
carrier at 6:30 p. m. of same date, departing from St. Louis 
at 2:30 a. m. the following morning, or about twenty-four hours 
after arriving in East St. Louis. 

Instructions to reconsign were received in office at St. 
Louis of freight claim agent of line hauling car into East St. 
Louis, at 12:10 p. m. on date of arrival or twelve hours after 
arrival in its terminal. ' 

Knowing its schedule, the reconsigning carrier would of 
course give consideration to possibility of the car having already 
reached East St. Louis terminals and bearing that in mind we 
wonder if it is reasonable to consider that between 12:10 p. m. 
and 5:30 p. m. or the closing of office hours of that date, that 
carrier should have found record of the car in the Sf. Louis 
terminals and accomplished reconsignment, or passed instruc- 
tion on to connection at once so that the connecting line could 
accomplish, : 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has haé to de- 
termine whether, under given circumstances, the carrier’s failure 
to comply with a shipper’s instructions for reconsignment was 
or was not due to negligence on its part, thereby making it 
liable for the resulting damage where the failure to reconsign 
was due to its negligence in the matter. See, in this connec- 
tion Kern & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 40 I. C. C. 615; Central 
Foundry Co. vs. Sou Ry,. 42 I. C. C. 333 and Ohio Iron & Metal 
Co. vs. Director General, 59 I. C. C. 314. 

In the instant case it seems reasonable .to believe that, as 
the reconsigning instructions were placed with the inbound car- 
rier at one of the points at which the interchange between the 
inbound and outbound carriers took place, the carriers handling 
the car, namely the inbound line, the transfer line and the out- 
bound fine could have located the car in time to have prevented 
its movement outbound from the point of interchange to its 
original billed destination. This is, of course, a question of fact, 
that is, its determination is dependent upon whether the prac- 
tices of those lines with respect to the keeping of records 
(assuming that their practices are in keeping with those pre- 
vailing, in general, at other interchange points), are such as 
to permit of the location of a car within the time elapsing be- 
tween the time the instructions were placed and the time the 
car moved out of the interchange point, provided due diligence 
is used. 

If the carrier used due diligence in acting upon the instruc- 
tions, but the time elapsing between the receipt thereof and 
the movement of the car through the point at which they must 
be executed was too short to permit of their execution, the car- 
rier cannot be held liable for the resulting damages. 
Damagés—Measures of Where Part of Released Value Ship- 

ment is Lost or Damaged: ° 

Ohio.— Question: We are experiencing quite a little diffi- 
culty in the settlement of claims for damage to chinaware, where 
the shipments moved on released rates. In other words, china 
released at $20.00 a hundred pounds, takes in Official Territory, 





a rating of third class. Some few shipments come through 
damaged and with considerable breakage. It is our contention 
that our recovery is limited to the value declared and agreed 
upon, since there is no specified value or weight on any par- 
ticular article. 


We have a claim amounting to $11.00 covering breakage 
to eleven pieces of chinaware. The carrier has requested that 
we amend our claim to the actual weight of breakage on a 
pro rata basis at $20.00 a hundred pounds. The shipment in 
question weighed 860 pounds. We feel that we are limited in 
our recovery to the amount of $180.00, and also feel that we can 
recover up to this amount for part damage to shipment, even 
though the entire shipment was not destroyed. 


The carrier in their request that we amend our claim, have 
cited for their authority Western Transit Company vs, A. C. 
Leslie & Company 242 U. S. 448, Law. Ed. 423. Kindly let us 
have your opinion. 


Answer: If the shipment in question consisted of one pack- 
age, the weight of which was shown in the bill of lading, we are 
of the opinion that under the decision to which you refer, and 
decisions to the same effect, cited in our answer to “Illinois,” 
on page 342 of the Feb. 12, 1921 Traffic World, your recovery 
would, in the event of suit, be limited to that proportion of the 
amount named in the contract as the value of the property 
shipped, which the property damaged bore to the value of all 
the property shipped. 

See, however, our answer to “Utah,” under the caption 
“Damages—Measures of, for Loss of or Damage to Household 
Goods” on page 38 of the January 5, 1924 Traffic World, in which 
we stated that where the weight of the several articles is not 
stated, there is, in our opinion, more than a possibility that the 
courts, particularly the state courts, would be inclined to fol- 
low the decisions which hold that the real value of the property 
lost or damaged but not to exceed the limit of liability stipu- 
lated in the contract of shipment may be recovered. This would 
hold true, we believe, with respect to the instant case, if the 
shipment was made under similar conditions. 


Through Rate Exceeding the Aggregate of Intermediates: 


Nebraska.—Question: A through rate is published from 
“A” to “C,” which is higher than a combination of local rates 
from “A” to “B” (an intermediate point) and from “B” to “C.” 
To obtain the advantage of the lower combination, would it be 
permissible, without violating the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to the application of the 
through rate, to bill a carload shipment to “B,” shipper’s agent 
paying freight charges and accepting delivery of the car on a 
private siding, tendering the carrier a new bill of lading for the 
movement from “B” to “C,” the ultimate destination? 

It is our opinion that taking actual possession of the ship- 
ment at the intermediate point, paying freight charges, and 
tendering a new bill of lading—all of which is done by an agent 
of the shipper—is sufficient to break up the continuity of the 
movement so as to entitle it to the application of the combina- 
ton of local rates. 


Answer: Conference Ruling 220 (g) provides: ‘The Com- 
mission has repeatedly announced the view that the law does 
not permit the use of any rate or fare except that contained 
in a lawful tariff that is applicable via the line, route and gate- 
way over and through which the shipment or passenger moves. 
The lawful rate or fare for through movement is the through 
rate or fare, wherever such through rate or fare exists, even 
though some combination makes a lower rate or fare, and even 
though the practice in the past has been to give to some the 
benefit of such lower combination. The Commission long since 
extended to carriers, in a general order, permission to reduce, 
on one day’s notice, a joint commodity or class rate or fare that 
is higher than the sum of the intermediate rates between the 
same points to make it equal the sum of such intermediates. 
If, therefore, carriers have maintained through rates or fares 
that are higher than the sum of the intermediates between the 
same points, it is because of their desire so to do, and not, as 
some agents of carriers have informed shippers, because the 
law or the Commission forces them to do so (see rule 56, Tariff 
Circular 17-A or 18-A; also ruling 443).” 

While the practice of rebilling shipments in order to defeat 
the through rate is more or less common, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has uniformly held that such a practice 15 
unlawful. Kanotex Refining Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Railway, 
34 I. C. C. 271, and cases cited therein. 

However, the Commission has repeatedly held that 4 
through rate in excess of the sum of intermediate rates between 
the same points is prima facie unreasonable, but not conclu 
‘sively so. In the latter respect see American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany vs. Director General, 77 I. C. C. 439. d 

The through rate should be paid. and an informal complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for repar- 
ation, which will be awarded to the basis of the “Aggregate-of 
Intermediates” if the carriers involved are willing to make the 
refund and the Commission is of the opinion that it should be 
made (Conference Ruling 220-A). Otherwise the filing of a for 
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mal complaint is the only method by which the amount in ex- 
cess of the combination of the intermediates can be recovered. 
Tariff interpretation—Application of Ex Parte 74 Increases on 

Both Basing Rates and Differentials, Under the Tariff Pro- 

visions Involved: 

Ontario.—Question: Prior to increase of August, 1920, W. T. 
L. Tariff 55-F, I. C. C. A-984, named rated on lumber from cer- 
tain points of origin to points in Minnesota, Iowa, etc., and with 
reference to points of origin this tariff showed certain points as 
taking group 41 rates. On referring to application of tariff, we 
find that group 41 rates were constructed by adding to group 
25 rates, differentials as provided in arbitrary basis No. 2; on 
referring to arbitrary basis No. 2, we find that when group rate 
is “24 or more,” apply differential of 1 cent; when group rate 
is “23% or less,” apply differential of 1% cents. : 

The special increase supplement of August 26, 1920, in- 
creased all rates, differentials and arbitraries in the above tariff. 
However, in addition, carriers contend that supplement applies 
also to figures “24 or more” and “2314 or less,” shown in the 
arbitrary basis No. 2, referred to above. The figures, we con- 
tend, are neither rates, differentials nor arbitraries. Therefore, 
the special supplement should in no way affect them. Will you 
advise us along these lines, quoting any ruling which may 
apply? 

Note on referring to the reissue of the above tariff, W. T. 
L. 55-G, that the figures “24 or more” and “23% or less” were 
not increased at time of reissue; they were, however, increased 
in Supplement No. 1, effective August 1, 1923. 

Answer: Informal Brief No. 960-A, decided by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in September, 1921, involved a 
question, the principle of which is identical to yours. In that 
case the shipment moved from Cloquet, Minnesota to Omaha, 
Nebraska under Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1032. This tariff also carried 
a basis for constructing rates identical with that carried in the 
tariff in question, I. C. C. A-984, and the same blanket supple- 
ment applied to both tariffs. 

In disposing of that case, the Commission held, in effect, 


that the Ex Parte 74 increase applied to both the arbitrary and 
the basing rates. 


Intermediate Clause—Commodity Rate Made By Use Thereof 

Takes Precedence Over Specific Class Rate: 

Missouri.—Question: Has the Commission ever handed down 
a ruling with regard to the use of an “intermediate” commodity 
rate in lieu of a specific class rate, or a rate published on the 
basis of a percentage of a class rate. In other words, does a 
specific class rate take precedence over a commodity rate pub- 
lished to a point beyond the objective and secured by the use 
of the destination intermediate clause? 

Answer: Informal Opinion No. 91444, Brief No. 1084-A, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission covered a shipment of 
liquid cement from Buffalo, New York to El Paso, Texas, prior 
to August 26, 1920. 

The article was classified first class under the governing 
classification, and the first class rate from and to the point named 
was $3.16, under Leland’s I. C. C. 1264. Countiss’ I. C. C. 1067 
and superseding issue No. 10777, named commodity rate of 
$2874, from Buffalo to Deming, New Mexico and Los Angeles, 
California. The tariffs carried the intermediate rule. 

In summing up this case, the Commission said: “It will be 
noted the intermediate clause can be invoked only ‘when rates 
are not specifically provided for to stations.’ The question at 
issue is, therefore, whether the clause can be used to establish 
commodity rates to intermediate points when in fact specific 
class rates are provided to those points in a different tariff. 
Held, that the commodity rate was legally applicable to El Paso 
under the intermediate provision of the tariff.” 

As to a “percentage of class rate,” the Commission has held 
in several cases that such a rate is a class and not a commodity 
rate. Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471; 
Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Company vs. Director-General, 66 
I. C. C. 669; California Packing Company vs. Director-General, 
78 I. C. C. 190. 

Delivery—What Constitutes: 


INinois—Question: The question “What constituted de- 
livery” is one that has been widely discussed, and sometimes 
it is very important to be able to show. delivery. 

We have in mind at the present time a shipment of sugar 
which was routed via the Mississippi Warrior River Service to 
St. Louis. It was necessary for them to unload their cargo 
from the barge into box cars, shipment being delayed two days 
before it was finally placed on the customer’s siding where de- 
livery was taken. 

In your opinion, what was the delivery date of this shipment 
—the day the barge arrived at St. Louis, or the day the car was 
spotted on the customer’s siding? 

Another case we have in mind is our own, where a ship- 
ment from New Orleans arrived in Bloomington via the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railway. We being located on the Big Four Rail- 
way, and having switching arrangements in effect, on the ar- 
rival ordered the car switched from the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way to our private side track on the Big Four, which consumed 
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twenty-four hours. Would you consider the arrival of this ship- 
ment the day the car reached here over the Chicago & Alton, 
or the following day when the car was switched to our private 
siding on the Big Four Railway? 

Answer: There is no delivery of goods so as to discharge 
the carrier from liability, as such, where it still has control of 
the goods and no one else can move them without its consent, 
or where they are unaccessable to the consignee, or where some- 
thing remains to be done to complete delivery and acceptance; 
an actual acceptance being necessary to relieve the carrier from 
liability. 

In the absence of a special contract or custom the duty of 
a common carrier of goods is not completed with the mere ar- 
rival of the goods at destination, but includes the duty of mak- 
ing the final delivery in accordance with the shipping instruc- 
tions. In other words, there must be actual or constructive de- 
livery to the consignee involving actual acceptance by the con- 
signee or reasonable opportunity to accept to discharge the 
carrier from liability. When the consignee has assumed full 
dominion and control over the goods, there is a complete de- 
livery which terminates the liability of the carrier, whether as 
carrier or warehouseman. The above has reference to the duty 
and liability of a carrier in the matter of making delivery or 
shipments. 

So far as the question of passage of title under sale is con- 
cerned, the rule is that where the sale is of specific identified 
chattels or articles appropriated by the seller to the fulfillment 
of the contract, the question as to when the title passes is pri- 
marily one of the intention of the parties, to be derived from 
the terms of the contract and the circumstances of the case. 

Where the property is to be transported by the seller to 
a particular place and there delivered to the buyer, who is given 
the right to inspect and reject the same if it does not conform 
to the requirements of the contract, the transaction is ordin- 
arily treated as executory and title does not pass to the buyer 
until actual delivery and acceptance; so though ordinarily the 
delivery by the seller to a carrier for transportation to the 
buyer passes the title to the buyer, it is otherwise where the 
contract of sale calls for delivery by the seller at the point of 
destination. 

If the sale is F. O. B. destination, the title does not pass, 
as a rule, until property reaches its destination and is accepted 
by the buyer, the carrier being deemed the seller’s agent to 
transport the property to the place of delivery. 


Demurrage—Liability of Consignee for, Where Accruing During 
Controversy With Carrier Relative Disposition Damaged 
Shipment: 

Illinois —Question: Will you kindly give reference to any 
ruling or court decision, and your opinion on the following 
transaction: 

“A” ships to “B,” one locomotive crane, complete on its 
wheels with idler. The crane is wrecked in transit. Crane with 
idler was delivered by carrier to “B” a few days later in its 
wrecked condition. 

“B” refused crane outright to carrier as same was a total 
loss and notified the carrier at the time shipment was delivered. 
Crane and idler was removed from “B’s” industry track and 
taken to shops of carrier where same was entirely rebuilt and 
then returned to the original consignee, “B,’ carrier agreeing 
to stand all expense for the repair work and for freight from 
“B’s” yard to carrier’s shops and from carrier’s shops back to 
“RB’s” yard. 

While crane was held by carrier pending disposition after 
refusal by “B,” some $120.00 car service accrued. Is “B” re 
sponsible for the demurrage or is the carrier. Shipment is 
Illinois State Traffic under straight uniform bill of lading. 

Answer: We are not -famaliar with the holdings of the 
Illinois State Commission with respect to a question of this 
kind. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that under 
the provisions of the Uniform Demurrage Tariff demurrage 
charges which accrued as a result of the consignee’s refusal of 
a damaged shipment cannot be refunded by the carriers. See 
Buchanan Coal Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion 
28-T. 

However, it has been held that in a shipper’s action against 
a carrier for damage to hay while in transit, demurrage charges 
which the shipper was compelled to pay while attempting to 
dispose of the damaged hay were not special damages requiring 
notice to the carrier to fix liability therefor and could be re 
covered. See Davis vs. Clement Grain Co., 251 S. W. 545. In 
the course of its opinion the court in this case said. “The proof 
in this case shows that the demurrage charges were the direct 
result of the negligence of the appellant, in that he delivered 
the hay in such bad condition that the consignee would not ac 
cept it upon arrival, necessitating its remaining in the car until 
such time as appellee could assort and market it. The trial 
eourt found that appellee did assort and handle the hay within 
a reasonable time under the circumstances of this case. We are 
of the opinion that to permit appellant in this case to retain 
such demurrage charges would be authorizing him to take ad- 
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vantage of his own negligence, as well as to reimburse himself 
for his own wrong. Ry. Co. vs. Gray, 160 S. W. 434; Ry. Co. vs. 
Kolp, Jr., 88 8S. W. 417.” : 

In the instant case, if the demurrage has not been paid, it is 
our opinion that a suit by the carrier therefor can be success- 


fully defended; if demurrage charges have been paid, that they 
can be recovered as damages 


NEW YORK CENTRAL WRECK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Reporting on the New York Central fast passenger train 
wreck near Forsyth, N. Y., on December 9, 1923, W. P. Borland, 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of Safety, said “this acci- 
dent” (in which eight passengers and one employee were killed 
and thirty-five passengers were injured), was caused by the 
failure of Engineman Patterson, of train fourth No. 5, properly 
to observe and obey automatic block-signal indications.” 

The engineman, according to Borland, passed a caution sig- 
nal. Under the rules that signal required him to bring his 
train into control before reaching the next signal block. He 
passed it “working steam,” and according to his own statement, 
made no effort to use his air brakes until near the end of the 
block which, under the rules, he was to have reached under full 
control. Then, according to his statement, he made a service 
application, such as would be made to check the engine. Emer- 
gency application was made about the time he passed the block 
where his train should have been under control. There was 
dispute as to whether a service application of air was made. 
Patterson said he made such an application before trying to 
bring his train to a stop. Patterson’s fireman said he thought 
no application of air was made when Patterson reported the 
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caution signal. The fireman said Patterson “eased off on the 
throttle” when he reported the caution signal to him. The fire- 
man thought the service application of air was not made until 
after, he, the fireman, had seen the burning fusee dropped by the 
flagman of the train that was wrecked, and that almost imme- 
diately afterward the emergency application was made. The con- 
ductor of the train that did the wrecking was of the opinion 
that no service application of air was made prior to the emer- 
gency application. 

Borland reported Patterson as saying that when he saw 
the stop indication he did not make an emergency application 
of air, because he did not want to tear the train apart because 
of a broken knuckle or other similar cause. Borland quoted 
Superintendent Brogan as saying that, in a conversation with 
Patterson at the scene of the wreck, the engineman told him 
that at the caution signal he eased off on the throttle, no air- 
brake application being made, and that he was working steam 
when he saw the stop indication and the flagman’s fusee. 

Mr. Borland said the facts of this “accident” again forcibly 
disclosed the necessity for automatic train-control. He said 
that necessity had been pointed out for many years in many 
previous accidem investigations on this and other lines. In 
regard to automatic train-control devices on the New York Cen- 
tral, Mr. Borland said: 


; It is now more than eighteen months since the Commission issued 
its order requiring the installation, on or before January 1, 1925, of 
automatic train-control on portions of forty-nine different railroads, 
among which is the New York Central Railroad. Under the law, 
such an order must be issued and published at !east two years 
before the date specified for its fulfiillment, but the railroad com- 
pany should promptly and diligently proceed with the permanent 
installation of these devices, which experience, costly in human life, 
has demonstrated are necessary to safeguard railway travel. This 
the New York Central has not yet done, 
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McCAULL-DINSMORE DECISION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Anent W. E. Edgar’s remarks in your Open Forum of Janu- 
ary 12 and harkening to his “pause for reply,” ’twould seem 
that his propensity to “pause” was not working well when he 
read the McCaull-Dinsmore decision. 

Had he “paused” sufficiently to “read and inwardly digest” 

the important features of this case he would not “ring in” his 
$50 gun, which “is being sold in Waco regularly at $60.” No, 
indeed; he would have remembered that the McCaull-Dinsmore 
case concerned itself with a shipment of grain destined for sale 
in the open market, and, therefore, unlike his $50 gun, not mov- 
ing as the result of a sale for a stipulated price. 
» Oh, yes; had W. E. Edgar “paused” sufficiently long to un- 
derstand some financial traffic laws, he would probably now re- 
call that comparisons, if they would endure, must be made only 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions.” 

Strikes me, “Ed” might even turn an honest penny on the 
side and at the same time “give our railroads a chance” by buy- 
ing $50 guns in New York, having them “turn up missing” in 
Waco, charging the railroad $60 each for them and replacing 
them at $50 plus $1, delivered in the old home town—i. e., Waco 
—thereby making a neat little profit of $9 a piece as a result of 
the railroads’ negligence. “Quod erat faciendum,” as Euclid used 
to say, on’ey it cawn’t be done. 


Chicago, IIL, Jan. 14, 1924. PETER MENDAX. 


RAILROAD RATE COMMITTEES 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Since the so-called “Iowa resolution,” condemning the prac- 
tices of standing freight rate committees came out, there has 
been much discussion of the extent in which the railroads are 
at fault. About the only criticism that I can make of this reso- 
lution is that it probably did not go quite far enough. These 
standing rate committees are employes of the railroads, created 
for a purpose, and about the worst thing that can be said of 
them is that they are carrying out the mandates of their su- 
periors, for which they cannot very well be blamed. 

As far as the machinery of procedure before these rate 
committees is concerned I can find no fault. They are reason- 
ably prompt and, confined to the mechanical operation of pro- 
cedure, live up to the agreement that has been made with the 
shippers consistently. The fault that can be found is with the 
lack of consideration that they accord to matters before them, 


not alone the standing rate committees but the general commit- 
tees as well, the latter being responsible for the acts of all. The 
shipping public generally, in its negotiation with carriers, has 
made a sincere effort to abide by its portion of the agreement. 
I believe with certain railroads—and this applies to some of the 
larger systems—that their traffic officials have made a very 
earnest and sincere effort to deal fairly with the shipping public in 
the matter of rate negotiations and to exercise toward the ship- 
ping public in a greater degree than heretofore a spirit that is 
friendly and businesslike. 


There is, however, a certain element among railroad offi- 
cials hiding behind the cloak of committee procedure who are 
seemingly intent on an antagonistic and indifferent attitude to- 
ward the wishes of their patrons, which sort of business destroys 
all of the good effort put forth by a few of the railroad fraternity 
to accomplish a proper spirit of harmony; and this is true to such 
an extent that consideration of subjects before some of these 
committees is largely becoming a travesty on decent dealing and 
a mockery of the hollowest kind; if this attitude continues the 
railroads may have their disturbing element to thank for some 
very drastic legislation and the adoption of methods of proced- 
ure that will be productive of consideration that cannot now be 
had. 


There is a new practice on the part of the carriers that has 
developed into a highly scientific system of “buck passing.’ I 
refer to matters that are approved by a general committee, par- 
ticularly in the same classification territory, being passed on 
for approval of other committees, serious delays and mishan- 
dling of subjects being the result of such action. If these rail- 
road committees have not sufficient intelligence themselves oF 
confidence in each others’ action to abide by decisions of com 
mittees of rate-making lines, then concurrence of any other com- 
mittee is only productive of delay without adding any dignity °F 
force by the mere concurrence in freight rates to railroads who 
already hold blanket concurrences for freight rate publication. 


The shipping public is following the present method of nego 
tiation with the carriers as a result of expressions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the carriers and shippers eD 
deavor to settle some of their difficulties between themselves. In 
so far as equitable consideration may be had of matters which 
the shippers bring before the carriers, this is a fortunate al 
rangement and one that the shippers, as well as the carriers, 
should be glad to embrace, but not otherwise; and if this method 
of fair consideration is not extended by the railroads, then the 
recourse left to the shipping public is to notify the Commissio? 
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that it cannot longer consistently subject itself to an arrange- 
ment that is not productive of results. What has been said of 
the freight rate committees may also well be said of other 
agencies of railroads, including the classification committees. 

I believe that, notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
propaganda of various sorts on which the shipping public has 
been fed and nourished over the past year, the inclination on the 
part of the shippers is to deal fairly with the railroads, for which 
they expect fair consideration in return; but, unless the rail- 
roads awaken to the necessity of giving fair consideration to 
subjects before them, they cannot well expect that the shipping 
public will refrain from asking a different order of things than 
now exists. R. L. TUTTLE, 

Traffic Manager, American Box Board Company. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 12, 1924. * 





TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATIONS 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Company and Alexis B. Thie- 
lens, administrator of the estate of Hiram D. Wagner, deceased, 
in a joint petition filed with the Commission, have asked ap- 
proval of acquisition by the Bell company of a telephone system 
owned by the Wagner estate, consisting of toll lines from a point 
stag six miles west of Peoria to the corporate limits of Yates 

ty, Til. 

The Commission has approved the acquisition, by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company, of certain properties of the 
Adel Mutual Telephone Company, and the acquisition by the lat- 
ter of certain properties of the Northwestern. The approval is of 
a tentative arrangement between the companies whereby the 
Adel company transfers all its plant in Adel, Ia., to the North- 
western and the latter will transfer to the Adel company its 
plant and equipment in the rural territory tributary to Adel. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE SECURITIES 


The Seaboard Air Line has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue nominally and set aside in its treasury apart 
from other funds and assets $2,750,000 of 4 per cent refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, and to apply presently such an amount 
of said issue of bonds as may be necessary to reimburse the 
applicant’s treasury for expenditures in the amount of $603,- 
947.67 for additions, betterments and property made or acquired 
by it between May 1, 1923, and October 31, 1923, and to apply 
from time to time the balance of the said issue of bonds to 
reimbursement of applicant’s treasury for expenditures for ad- 
ditions, betterments and property made by it at any time sub- 
sequent to October 31, 1923. The company also asked for au- 
thority to ‘issue nominally and set aside $2,000,000 of its 
refunding bonds, and to treat them similarly. 


SNOW HILL RAILWAY 


The Snow Hill Railway Company, of North Carolina, has 
applied to the Commission for authority to construct a line of 
railroad from Hookerton, N. C., to Snow Hill, N. C., in Greene 
county, N. C., a distance of 6 miles. The applicant said the 
business men and community of Snow Hill township were 
—s a obtaining better railroad facilities for the town of 
Snow Hill. 


VISALIA ELECTRIC LINE 


The Visalia Electric Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to acquire and operate the Chow- 
chilla Pacific Railroad in Madera county, California. The line 
to be acquired extends from Chowchilla to Dairyland, a dis- 


tance of approximately 11 miles. It connects with the South- 
ern Pacific. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN BONDS 
The Chicago Great Western has applied to the Commission 
for authority to issue $11,000 of first mortgage bonds in ex- 
change for a like amount of first mortgage bonds of the Wis- 
consin, Minnesota & Pacific Railroad Company. 





Cc. & W. |. BONDS 
The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue $251,000 of 
4 per cent consolidated mortgage bonds for the purpose of 
retiring and refunding a like amount of general mortgage bonds. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN SECURITIES 

‘The Commission has authorized the Wichita Falls & Okla- 
homa Railway Company to issue $6,000 of common capital stock 
and $96,500 of its first-mortgage 6 per cent gold coupon bonds, 
and the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railroad Company of Okla- 
homa to issue $7,500 of common capital stock and $326,000 of 
its first-mortgage 6 per cent gold coupon bonds, the said secur- 
ities to be sold to the Colorado & Southern Railway Company 
at par. 

The Colorado & Southern was authorized in the same order 
to acquire control of the Wichita Falls.& Oklahoma Railroad 
Company of Oklahoma and to purchase its capital stock, The 
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Colorado & Southern also was authorized, for the purpose of 
reimbursing its treasury for expenditures made in acquiring 
the securities referred to in the first paragraph, to have issued 
$436,000 of refunding and extension 4% per cent gold bonds to 
be held in its treasury until further order of the Commission. 

The Colorado & Southern sought authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railroad Company of 
Oklahoma through the purchase of capital stock but this part 
of the application was dismissed on the ground that it did not 
come within the scope of paragraph 2 of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act, 


D. T. & 1. SECURITIES 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company, of which 
Henry Ford is president, has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $242,000 of first mortgage fifty-year 5 per 
cent gold bonds to reimburse the applicant for expenditures 
made for improvements and betterments and equipment. The 
securities will be sold to Henry Ford, Edsel B. Ford and Clara 
J. Ford, at par. 


N. 0. T. & M. APPLICATION 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company has 
filed application with the Commission under paragraph 2 of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Houston & Brazos Valley Railroad Company 
by the purchase of the entire issued and outstanding capital 
stock of the Houston company, consisting of 240 shares of the 
par value of $100 per share, and also the securities of and claims 
against the Houston company or its receiver, specified in agree- 
ment dated January 3, 1924, between Freeport Texas Company, 
Southern Pacific Company and the applicant. 

The applicant said the Houston company now owned and 
operated approximately 28 miles of railroad and operated under 
lease approximately 2 miles and certain sidings. It said the 
lines of railroad forming the system of the applicant connected 
with the railroad of the Houston company at Angleton, Tex., 
and that the acquisition of control of the Houston company 
would give the applicant an additional outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico at Freeport and Brazosport, Tex. 








Digest of New Complaints 


x 


No. 15426, Sub. No. 1. Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. 

Abilene & Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on wheat bran from points in Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Iowa, to destinations in Texas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico, because materially higher than rates on numer- 
ous other competitive grain products. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

. 15500, Sub, No. 2. Summitville Drain Tile Co., Summitville, Ind., 
vs. Director General as agent. 

Alleges overcharge on shipments of drain tile from Summit- 
ville to Dunreith and Greenfield, Ind. Asks refund. 


l ~~ The Kelly & Jones Co., Huff, Ia. vs. The Pennsylvania 
‘Unjust and unreasonable rates on pig iron from Youngstown, 


Leetonia and Warren, Ohio to Huff in 1922 and 1923. Ask for 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 15504. Edwards Construction Co., Camden and Jonesboro, Ark., 
= — Lake City & Eastern and St. Louis-San 
ancisco. 


Against a class E rate of 28% cents on crushed stone, from 
Cape Giradeau, Mo. to Bowman, Ark., as unjust, and unreason- 
able and in violation of aggregate of the intermediates. Ask 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation of $12,121. 
. 15505. Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., et al., Flagstaff, Ariz., 
and other points in that state vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 

lleged unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber, box shooks 
and analagous commodities from Flagstaff, Williams and Hol- 
brook, Ariz., to Naco, Ariz., on shipments destined to Canaeea, 
Mex. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 
- 15506. Kennedy & Parsons Co., Sioux City, [a., vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. f 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on muriatic and sulphuric acid, 
in carboys, from Grasselli, Ind. to Sioux City. Ask for reparation. 
15507. I. V. Sutphin Co. et al., Atlanta, vs. Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap paper from Atlanta 
and Marietta, Ga. to Chattanooga. Ask for reparation and such 
other relief as may be warranted by the evidence. ; 

y French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, Wis., vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al. 

Against fourth class rating on ground calcined petroleum coke 
carbon as unjust and unreasonable to the entent it exceeds sixth 
class. Asks for such a rating and reparation amounting to 


No. 


No. 15509. Durant Motor Company of Michigan, Lansing, Mich., VS. 
American Railway Express Company, Inc. 

Against double first class rates on unfinished, wooden automobile 
bows, in bundles, from Lancaster, Pa. and Metropolis, Ill. as unjust 
= unreasonable. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 

on, . 

. 15510. Forrester Nace Box Co., Kansas City, vs. James C. Davis, 
director-general, as agent et al. t 
_ Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of the aggregate 0 
intermediates part of the fourth section on wooden boxes from 

Kansas City to Carl Junction, Mo., moving between February, 

1919, to February, 1920, and from Kansas City to Carthage, Mo. 

interstate. Asks for reparation. 
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New York-Baltimore-Norfolk- 
Pacific Coast Ports 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS 
Baltimore New York Norfolk 
; a Jan. 22 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 


Ship by Water Feb. 4 Feb. 7 Feb. 9 
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No. 15511. Board of Trade of City of Chicago vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges that rates on grain and grain products from points in 
Iowa to Chicago and points in the Chicago district are unjust and 
unreasonable, unduly preferential to East St. Louis, Ill.; Granite 
City, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.-Kan.; Council Bluffs, 
Ia.; Omaha, Sioux City, Ia., and Des Moines, Ia., and unduly 
preferential to Chicago and other points in Chicago district. Asks 
cease and desist order, and just and reasonable rates. 

No. 15512. Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
Great Northern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on a carload of wooden bull 
wheel arms, cants and pins in the rough, from Parkersburg, 
W. Va., to Sunburst, Mont., shipped in May, 1923, to the extent 
that the rate exceeded the contemporaneous rate on lumber. 
Asks for reparation. 

No, 15513, The Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind., 
vs. Cisco & North Eastern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on bull wheel arms, 
cants and pins from Tylsa, Okla., to Breckenridge, Tex. Asks 
reparation. 


No, 15514. povthern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. Director-General, 
as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton seed oil from Augusta, 
o. to Savannah, Ga., and reshipped to Gretna, La. Asks repa- 
ration, 

No. 15515. Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League, Mobile, 
Ala., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and prefer- 
ential ratés on canned goods from Mobile, Ala., to points pub- 
lished in Nos. I. C. ©. 693 and 723, issued by F. L. Speiden, agent, 
Louisville, Ky., and I. C. C. 78, issued by W. P. Emerson, agent, 
New. Orleans, La. Asks cease and desist order and just and rea- 
sonable rates. 

No. 15516. The Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City, vs. Ban- 
gor & Aroostook et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on Portland cement from Hud- 
son, N. Y., to points in New England. Asks cease and desist 
order, and just and reasonable rates. 

No. 15517. Moorehead & North Fork Railroad Company vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. . 

Seeks order by Commission commanding defendant to establish 
just and reasonable rules and regulations for the interchange of 
ears between complainant and defendant on the basis prescribed 
by the Commission in Birmingham Southern vs. Director-General, 
61, I. C, C. 151, and Valley & Siletz vs. S. P., 80 I. C. C. 724, and 
also that the Commission find that the complainant is not liable 
for unreasonable charges assessed against it by defendant. 

No, 15518. Klein-Simpson Fruit Co., Los Angeles, Cal., vs. Director 
General as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on return shipments of empty 
wooden boxes to points in California from Los Angeles. Asks 
reparation. : 

No, 15519. Western Paper Makers Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and prefer- 
ential rates and minimum weight on empty 16 gauge steel ship- 
ping drums from points in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Iowa and New York, to Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and 
reparation. 

No. 15520. Package Sales Corporation, South Bend, Ind., vs. Union 
Pacific System. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges, in violation of 

section 6, on fruit, vegetable and grape packages from Burling- 








Note. Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 21—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Jewell: 

1 Southwestern Shipbuilding Company vs. Direetor General, 
L. A. & S. L. R. R. et al. 

15439 (and Sub, No. 1.)—Edw. M. Fowler, trading as Edw. M. 
Foyler & Co. vs. Calif. Sou. Ry., Director General, et al. 

January 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sharp: 

1. and S. No. 1971—Cancellation of commodity rates on nitric acid 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania to New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

January 21—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Money: 

1. and S. No. 1986—Liquefied carbonic acid gas from Atlanta, Ga., to 
South Atlantic coast points. 

January 21—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


January 21—Washington, D. C.—Commissioners Esch and Campbell 
and Examiners Keene.and Beach: 


= the matter of rates.and charges on grain and grain prod- 
uc 
January 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14544—The Gresselli Chemical Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
14609—Delta Beet Sugar Corporation vs. Director General. 
14675—Delta Beet Sugar Corporation vs. Director General. 
14618—Jackson Traffic Bureau (for Jackson Fertilizer Co.) vs. Brim- 
stone R. R. & Canal Co. et al. . 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14623—The Vitrolite Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
14936—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. Ark. Western 


y. et al. 
14936 (Sub. No. 1)—The Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al 


14936 (Sub. No. 2)—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark. Western 


Ry. et al. 
14936 (Ou “ng 3)—Oklahoma Portland Cemént Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
. et al, 
January 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sharp: 
15311—The Atlantic Refining Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
15413—England, Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
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ton, Iowa, St. Louis, Mo., Marshall and Rusk, Tex., to points 
in Idaho and Oregon. _Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates, and reparation. 
No. Baa jpn Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Santa 
e et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rate on grinding balls from Chrome, 


N. J., to Ada, Okla. Asks reparation and just and reasonable 
through rates. 


No. 15522. W. F. Allen & Company et al., Cape Charles, Va., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential or prejudicial charges on 
strawberries from points in Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, to 
Philadelphia, New York, points in New York state, Boston and 
points in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Asks reparation. 

No. 15523. W. G. Baker, Winona, Miss., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on sugar in carload lots from New Orleans, 
La., and points taking the same rates, to Winona, Miss. Asks 
a and desist order, a rate not in excess of 33 cents, and rep- 
aration. 

No. 15524. B. Lissberger & Co., New York City, vs. Erie et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
scrap brass and brass ingots from New York to Baltimore and 
Meadeville, Pa., and also in the reverse direction. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. — Wagener Motor Co., Mason City, Iowa, vs. Michigan Central 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and pre‘erenti.l rates and 
charges, in violation of section 4, on Fordson tractors from Detroit, 
Mich., to Mason City, Iowa. Asks cease and desist order, just «nd 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15527. The James G. Noll Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on red cedar posts from 
Noxon, Mont., to Rushville, Neb. Asks reparation. 

No. 15528. The Chevrolet Motor Co, of California, Detroit, Mich., vs. 
Director General as Agent, Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on wooden «uto- 
otro wheels from St. Johns, Mich., to Oakland, Cal. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. 15529. Chevrolet Motor Co. of St. Louis et al., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. B. & O. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of section 6, on 
automobile starting cranks from Muncie, Jnd., to Tarrytown, 
N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Norwood, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Flint, Mich., 
and Janesville, Wis. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates, and reparation. ( 

No. 15531. J. M. Huber, Inc., New York City, vs. Central of New 
Jersey et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
petroleum oil from Bayonne, N. J., to Brooklyn, N. Y. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. +." The Frontier Refining Co., Wichita, Kans., vs. Santa Je, 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on 
casinhead gasoline from Burkburnett, Tex., to Hutchinson, Kans, 
Asks application of same rates as apply to Wichita and Eldorado, 
Kans., and reparation. 

No. 15533. Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. Mo. 
Pac. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fabricated steel tank material, 

. D., from Haynesville and Couchwood, La., to Eldorado and 
Smackover, Ark. Asks reparation. 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14102—Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. vs. Director General, Ala. 
& Vicksburg Ry. et al. 


14102 (Sub. No. 1)—Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & V. 


y. et al. 
1412i—The Jewel Company, Inc., vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
14210—Lindeteves-Stokvis vs. Director General, B. & 0. et al. 


January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 


Val. Dkt. No, 305—In re tentative valuation of the property of New 
Orleans, Great Northern R. R. Co. 


January 23—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Pattison: dl 
Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 


from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 2615—South Georgia Railway capital stock. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pyne: 

a’ ex Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. 
et al. 
January 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Jewell: 

15169—Pacific Adjustment Company vs. O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

15355—Dill-Crosett, Inc., vs. Director-General. 
January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14010—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

14071—The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

14660—The Federal Valley R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. ‘ 
January 24—Eau Claire, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 3219—In the matter of the application of the Stanley. 
Merrill & Phillips Railway Co. for a certificate of public convel 
fence and necessity authorizing it to abandon a portion of its 
line of railroad. 
January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: tet 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (with refe 
ence to locomotive equipment of the Erie Railroad Company). 
Janua 25—York, Pa.—Examined Money: ints to 
| & §. 2001—Roofing and building material from Eastern points 
the Southeast. 
January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13796-—The Public Service Commission of Indiama vs. Ann Arbor R. 


R. et al, 
14086—The Atlantic Refining Company vs. A. B. & A. Ry. et al. 
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EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique; Barbados and Trinidad. Also-North Coast of South America 
and Curacao as sufficient cargo offers. 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
- 25 Beaver Street 
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January 26—Argument at Washington, 
14361—Virginia Chamber of Coes - ‘Santa Fe et al. 
— tfca” 1*)—Virginia Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor 


Januar ry 26—San Branplseo, Cal.—Examiner Pattison 
Fourth Section “ No. 12534—Filed by R. H. Countiss, for au- 
thority to establish rate of 60 cents per 100 lbs. on oyster, clam 
or mussel shells, ‘* 3 ints rs Se . ar territories lo- 
cated in Groups D, G, H, J, M, and N, to California and 
North Pacific Coast Ah 
January 28—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
i. and S. 2013 (first supplemental order)—Cement from Eastern 
Trunk Line to New England. 
January 28—Austin, Texas—Railroad Commission of Texas: 
Finance Docket 2951—In the matter of the application of the 
Nueces Valley, Rio Grande & Guif R. R. Co. for a certificate of 
ublic couventenes and necessity authorizing it to construct a 
ine of railroad. 
January 28—Reno, Nevada—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 


from originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


January 28—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 

1. and S. No, 2013—Cement from Eastern Trunk Line points to 
New England. 

January 29—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Jewell: 
14973—Utah Idaho Sugar Company vs. Director-General, 
January 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Pattison: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 
from originati territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 

January 30—Argument at Washington, D C.: 
1. and S. No. 1885* (and first and second supplemental order)— 


Brick and clay products from, to and between points in south- 
ern territory. 


* Fourth Section App. No. 12407, et al., filed by J. H. Glenn—Con- 
cerning rates on brick and clay products from, to and between 
territory on and east of the Miss. River on and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers, also to and from St. Louis, Mo. and 
related points, etc. 

January 31—Chicago—Examiner Butler. 

* I, and S. No. 1948, Limestone from Illinois points * St. Louis, Mo. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mackley 

* |. and S. No. 2018—Minimum weights on lumber a Freight As- 
sociation to Trunk Line and Canadian territories. 

January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiners Keene and Beach: 

14393 Public Utilities Commission of Kansas vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
= the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain prod- 
uc 

January 31—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Jewell: 

12821—Utah Fuel Company vs. Director-General. 
February gr dg eo D, C.—Examiner Copenhafer: 


* |. and S. No. 1990—Furnishing ice and salt for protection of perish- 
able freight. 


February i—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: 
15411—Pittsburgh Steel Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
February 1—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner este: 
14763—Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
15258—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville et al. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. et al. 
February 1—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
15221—Swift & Company vs. Director General. 
15221 (Sub. No. 1)—Armour & Company vs. Director General. 


Peery, aes at Washington, D 


C.: 

1. and S. 1727—Rules for ee and sacking cement in transit 
by Ewe. art Ia., on the C. R. I. & P, Ry. 

12701—The rr tlas Portland Cement Co. vs. %G. B. & Q. et al. 


February 1—Fresno, Cal.—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section App. No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities from 


originating territory west of the Indiana state line to Pacific coast 
terminals. 


February 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
15180—Swift & Company et al vs. Grand Trunk Ry. of Can. et al. 


February 4—Sheridan, Wyo.—Public Service Commission of Wyoming 
and the Board of "Railroad Commissioners of Montana: 

Finance No. 3287—In the matter of the application of the North and 
South Railway Company for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity puthertaing it to construct a line of railroad in 
Montana and Wyoming, etc. 

Finance No. 2839—In the matter of the application of the Wyoming 
Railway Company for a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity authorizing it to construct an extension to its line. 

February 4—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 

15254—Texas Cement-Plaster Company vs. Ala, & Miss, R. R. et al. 

15288—Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Famery, 4—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
15455—Dixie Portland Cement Company vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


Perey 4—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Satterfield: 
15367—The Superior Coal Company vs. Director General, P. & W. 
Va. Ry. et al. 


February 4—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
14227—W. D. Corley vs. Director-General, 


February 4—W: n, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
‘Val, Dkt. No. 31 In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
Georgia Railroad and the Georgia Railroad and Banking Company. 
Pewee? 5—Washington, D. C.—Hxaminer McChord 
14950—United Collieries, Inc. vs. Southern Ry. = al. continued 
hearing). 
February 5—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
re Middle Tennessee Milling 8s. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


18285 "Allen Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. N. C. * St. L. Ry. et al. 
February 5—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Cassidy 
15356—Kentwood Ice Manufacturing & Bottling * wortis’ Ltd., vs. 
American Railway Express Company. 
February 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
14429—The Continental Oil Company vs. Director-General. 


15069 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to incl.)—The Continental Oil Company 
vs. Director-General, et a 


15086—The Continental Oil Company vs. Director-General. 
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February 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
ne Fruit Box Manufacturing Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
15286—T raffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. etal. 


Pee’, 6—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
aa Oklahoma Union Railway Company vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


15418—Maloney Tank Manufacturing Co. = Cc. & &. ke Ry. 
Fae, 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewel 
14966—The Conejos Ce-saerere Roller Mills & Mfg. Co.. vs. Direc- 
tor-General, D. & R. G. W. et al. 
Februar 6—Argument at Washington, D. Ne 
10420—Donner on Company, Inc., vs. 
General, et al. 
11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois. 
11975—Montrose Oil Refining Company, Inc., vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
February: 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. Iil Cent. R. R. et al. 
1s406—Tremic Bureau of Nashville vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
February 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: . 
1 Briggs and Turivas vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
rae 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
has. B. Cox vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
16466 —Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. Houston & Texas Cent, 


eF & W. R. R., Director- 


er 7—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Satterfield: 
15468—The Cleveland Provision Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
roe 7—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cassidy 
5—International Vegetable Oil Company et ot vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. et al. 
February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11788—Traffic Bureau, Davenport Commercial Club et al. vs. Di- 
rector-General, Santa Fe et al. 
12394—Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director-General, 
Santa Fe et al. 


arr Malleable Iron Company vs. Director-General, Santa Fe 


12003—-Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Director-General, 
Ark. Cent. R. R. gt al. 
se oe Steel Products Company vs. Director-General, 
y. 
14209—Mitsui & Co. vs. Director-General. 
February 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 

be Pn Portland Cement Company et al. vs. D. & R. G. 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 637 and 12050, filed by 
F. A. Leland, relating to rates on cement from Ada, ‘Okla., to 
Shreveport, Herdon, Zimmerman, Boyce and Alexandria, La., 
also New Orleans, La., etc. (in connection with I, & S. No. 1981). 

February 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell: 
1. and S. No. 1981—Cement from Ada, Okla., to points in Louisiana. 
February 8—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Jewell. 

Fourth Section Application No. 959 and others, filed by W. A 
agent, and others, concerning sugar, etc., from points in Colorado, 
Kansas and Nebraska to points in Colorado, ebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana and New Mexico; 
also ee a with various other commodities from and to various 


Poteet, 


. poin 
Fourth Section Application No. 675, filed by F. A. Leland, concern- 
ing rates on classes and commodities from Colorado common 
points and from points in Nebraska, New Mexico and Wyoming 
to Ft. Worth, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and other Texas pts. 
February 8—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
15287—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
15292—-Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
February 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
15156—The Sinclair Oil and Gas Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 
15157—The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12744—A. C. Dutton —s —— et al. vs. Director-General, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. al. 
13121—-Chas. = Spaulding * tate Co. vs. Director-General, Sou. 
Pac. Co. eta 
13574 -Sascade. {Timber Co. et al. vs. Director-General, C. M. & 
St.<Pi By. et al. 
13576—B. J Carney & Co. et al. vs. Director-General, Santa Fe et al. 
13511—Aibers Brothers Milling Company vs. Director-General. 
February 9—Nashville, Tenn. Ae cpg A i. ed 
* 14731—Lillie Mill Company et al. vs. L. & N. R. 


eg 9—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy 
1. and S. 2005—Buriap bags and certain iron , a steel articles from 
C. EB. ‘A. territory to Mississippi Valley. 

he md 9—Chicago, Ill—Examiner ee: 
14800—Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


February 9—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner snot 9 
*15452—The Harbauer Company vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


February 9—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section Application No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities 


from originat territory west of the Indiana state line to Pa- 
cific coast terminals. 


February 11—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Butler: 
ba reagera a Manufacturing Company et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. RB. 


15415—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Western Pacific R. R. et al. 
February 11—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Howell: 
15294—Athletic Mining and eageng, | Co. vs. Ark, Cent. R. R. et al. 
-15296—Harding Glass Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
February 11—Mayfield, Ky.—Examiner Trezise: 
Mayfield Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et.al. 
1—Mayfield Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
1 —Fulton Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
February 11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Rotter: 
15369—John Schroeder Lumber Company vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
February 11—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy 
45273—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Gulf & Ship kstend Ry. etal. _ 
10S0—tackeon Traffic Bureau for Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. & V: 
y. et 
February 11—Phoenix, Arix.—Examiner Pattison: 
Pineue No. 3340—In the matter of the application of the Souths 
Pacific Co. to ooguine oe ed by lease, of the railroads of t 
Arizona Eastern and the Phoenix & Eastern R. R. 
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P. A. Wetzel Company 
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Start with any number of sections and build-up as your requirements grow. 








14 Buildings in Downtown Wholesale District for Merchandise Storage 
L. C. L. Shipments via all R. R. Lines without cartage. Insurance rates as low as 17 cents 
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Bre gy”? 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: . 

Val. Dkt. No. 130—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Kentwood & Eastern Ry. Co. . 

ore 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Val. Dkt. No. 65—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Great Southern R. R. Co. 

February Te enatoe, D. C.—Examiner Hunter: 

I. and &. No. 1878—Refrigeration charges, Florida, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to interstate destinations (hearing on 
that rtion covering charges from points on the Western Mary- 
land from points as above to interstate destinations). 

February 12—Chicago, Ill:—Examiner Butler: 

15430—Ford Roofing Products Company vs. Director General, C. & 

N. W. Ry., et al. 
‘February 12—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy: 
*13985—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
February 12—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Money: 

ee" fa Philip Carey Company et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. 
et al. 

February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 


Val, Dkt. No. 97—In re tentative valuation of the property of Luf- 
kin, Hemphill & Gulf Ry. Co. 
February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. kt. No. 117—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Moshassuck Valley R. R. Co. 
February 13—Dallas, Texas—Examiner Howell: 
15395—Live Poultry & Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Ry. et al. 
February 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
15450—National Laundry Owners’ Association vs. Amer. Ry. Ex- 
press Co. et al. 
February 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14561—-R. E. Givens vs. Director-General, 
14614—The Kansas City Brick Company vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
14765—The McCloud River Lumber Company vs. Director-General, 
Santa Fe et al. 
February 14—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Satterfield: 
1. and S. No. 2000—Grain and grain products from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to various destinations. 
February 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
15410—United Fig & Date Company et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


February 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
14938—Indiahoma Refining Company vs. Alton & Southern R. R. 


et al. 
15201—Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company vs. Director General. 
February 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
15337—Memphis Freight Bureau for Bry-Block Mercantile Co. et al. 
vs. A.C. L. R. R. et al. 
February 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12349—Kingan & Co., Inc., vs. Director-General. 
13677—Public Service Commission of Indaina et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 


et al. 
14379—American Fibre Package Company, etc., vs. C. & N..W. Ry. 


et al. 
14487—The Cleveland Sand and Gravel’ Co. vs: ‘Director-General, 
B. & O. R. R. 
February 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 


Val. Dkt. No. 327—In re tentative valuation of the Great Northern 
Railway et al. (continued hearing). 
February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
15363—M. W. Warren Coke Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 


February 15—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wagner: 
15345—Tidewater Portland Cement Company et al. vs. Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 


February 15—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy: 
! and S. No. ancellation, L. C. L., commodity rates on cit- 
rus fruit eastern cities to Alabama and Mississippi. 
February 15—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
1. and S. No, 1977 (and first and second supplemental orders)—Grain 
and grain products from Memphis, Tenn., to Carolina territory. 
February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14018—Watertown Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
14444—-Wash-Co. Alfalfa Milling Company, and R. W. Rice, trustee 
in bankruptcy, vs. Director-General. 


February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
1. and S. No. 2012—Trackage charges at St. Louis, Mo. 
February 15—Casper, Wyo.—Examiner Jewell: 
— of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
e 


1. and S. No. 1983—Class rates between Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming points. 
15129—Donald Thompson vs. Director-General. 
wre 16—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Howell: 
1. and §S. No, 1988—Grain and grain products from defined terri- 
tories to. certain points in Texas. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13936—Richardson Sand Company vs. Director-General, C. & N. W. 


Ry. 
14794—Virginia Can Company vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
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14795—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. etal. 
14902—-Savannah Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


February 18—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Trezise: 

9702 and related cases—Memphis Southwestern Investigation (further 
hearing in so far as they relate to the rates on fruitS and vege- 
tables, except potatoes). d 

February 18—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Howell: : 
15467—Acme Brick Company et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
February 18.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

i. — No. 1989—Protective service against cold on perishable 

reight. 


February 18—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Satterfield. 
14792—Duluth Boiler Works vs. Nor. Pac. Ry and Director General. 


February 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
15279—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Wabash Ry. 


February 18—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Kephart: 
1. and S. No. 2007—Coal from Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and St. 
Louis, Mo., to Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14028—Mississippi Railroad Commission et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
14245—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
* Finance No. 2722—Abandonment fo line by Central New York South- 
ern Railroad Corporation. 


February 18—New York City, N. ¥.—Examiner Pattison: 
Fourth Section App. No. 12436—Reduced rates on commodities from 
pote ay territory west of the Indiana state line to Pacific coast 
terminals. 


February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 103—In re tentative valuation of the property of 


Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. 
February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Val. kt. No. 158—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Muncie & Western R. R. Co. 
February 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
11672—Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Director General, Santa Fe, 


et al. 
12708—Ballou Brick Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


February 19—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Cassidy: 
15407—Alabama-Georgia Syrup Company vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
15447—Montgomery Buick Company et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

February 19—Austin, Texas—Railroad Commission of Texas: 
Finance No. 3197—Construction of line by Waco, Beaumont, Trinity 

& Sabine Railway. 

February 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Satterfield: 

*15280 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—The St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Company vs. Director General, Great Northern Ry. 
15454—County of Becker, State of Minnesota, vs. Director General. 

February 19—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Howell: 

1. and S. No. 2011—Petroleum oil from Texas to Louisville, Ky., and 
related points. 
February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: r 
13367—The ae of Commerce, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y., vs. N. Y. 
C.. R,.R..et..al. 

13664—Chevrolet Motor Company of California vs. Director-General, 
Cc. R. I. & P.. et al. 

14599—Diamond Match Company vs. Director-General, N.-Y. C. R. R. 


et al. é 
Bs Se Match Company vs. Director-General, N. Y. C. 
R. R. et al. 
Februa 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 


Val. Dkt. No. 320—In re tentative valuation of the Wisconsin and 
Michigan Railway Co. (continued hearing). 
February 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14342—Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Howard Adams, Chas. A. 
oe and James E. Manter, receivers, et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


February 20—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Kephart: ‘ 
1. and S. No. 1953—Lignite coal from North Dakota to stations in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota. : 


February 21—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Satterfteld: 
15362—Jacob E. Decker & Sons et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
February 21—Wichita Falls, Tex.—Examiner Howell: 
1. and S. No. 1994—Routing on grain and grain products from sta- 
tions in Oklahoma to Mobile, Ala. 
February 21—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
*12656—Michael S. Goss et al. vs. Director General, L. V., et al. 
12610—Albert H. Traphagen et al. vs. L. V. R. R. 
February 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
l. and S. No. Transit rules on grain and grain products at 
points on the St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 
February 23—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cassidy: 
15390—Ingham-Burnett Lumber Company vs. A. G. S. R. R. 


February 23—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
1. and S. No. 1933—Commutation fares between points on the N. Y. 
N. H. & H. R. R. 
February 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
1. and S. No. 1996 (and first supplemental order)—Cement from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., district to St. Joseph, Mo., and related points. 
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R Pn Bing Bayt ¥ Cc. = Lear lg Os: Sy or ee tats pot Ren ota 217 
s reater es oines ommittee ne., et al., vs. rk. ent. e 
o al. ; case 12506; petroleum gas and fuel oil (85 I. C. C., 478- oe TRANSPORTATION Policy with the 
Sperry Flour, Go. vs. Director General; case 14387; wheat (85 ee North America will insure your goods 
. Ce. PON prilea ccilcce auuicals Saree ulaeks oe ae beeen oe dias Lok 7 1) ine 
= Wshelman, John w., & Sons tet are? “M. si ‘= Go at ah nee i! from warehouse to warehouse. It will = 
cottonse meni: (60 ‘T.. -Cx Ci CIGD 0s -0't 0 ge Sc ce see 217 i i 
Mayer, Oscar, & Co., vs. C. & N. W. et al.; case 14288; pack- _—* our shipments beyond the railroad , 
A. inghouse produces (85 I. C. C., 549-556)........eeceeec ee eeeee 218 usual liability. It will insure them while 
R. Simms Oil Co. vs. H. & T. CG. et al; ; case 14008; iron pipe (85 k Aentiie £. . d 
ak cS B37-bAl).-. agent Mine “Gentey Gh Sk Ges 218 on trucks, motor vans, docks, ferries an 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS.....................005 235 or write to Department 2 
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CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION NEWS................0cceeeeees 237 I f 
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“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
COLORADO BUILDING 418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Main 3840 Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LIN 


Trans-Pacific Service. 


; = @ VICTORIA 
7 : @ SEATTLE 
e 


f 


Ss), “Shuttles of Trade” Gam 


"ve ton Weaving a Bond of Mutual 


c 


RB mania Benefit and Profit between 


sa, ORIENT ana OCCIDENT. 


INGA PORE 


>) @& ROUTE YOUR CARGO 


Via, 


ova dhe Shortest and Fastest Route to the Orient 
ame: 


SOERABAIA re 
A Fast Trans-Pacific Freight Service 


—An express service at freight rates—by an 
American company for American shippers, between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


Passenger and Freight Service 


11 days to Yokohama 13 days to Kobe 


16 days to Shanghai 
20 days to Hong Kong 


24 days to Manila 


OUTWARD SAILINGS—From Seattle *Combination freight and passenger, 


length 585 feet, 21,000 tons, speed 20 knots. 
4 Feb: Through bills of lading issued to destina- 
Refrigerator PRESIDENT GRANT ebruary 2 


tions beyond regular ports of call. 
se¢ berth i to J » Norih 
Service ***WEST ISON February 4 China, Shanghai, "Womaieens, Kobe, Viadi- 
**CITY OF SPOKANE February 10 vote, Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin and 
*PRESIDENT MADISON February 14 pene v2 , 
berth to J , South 
Insurance *PRESIDENT McKINLEY February 26 Chins and Philippine band. 
Rates the For rates, space and other information apply: 
Lowest New York—17 State Street, Phone Bowling Green 9234. 
_. Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams St., Phone Randolph 7739. 
Marine 


Detroit—Dime Bank Building. 
Classification San Francisco—Robert Dollar Building. Portland—424 Railway Exchange Building. 


the Highest Los Angeles—429 Pacific Electric Building. Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Building. 
L. L. BATES, GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT, SEATTLE, WASH. 


apy we | Operators 
U.S.Government Vessels. 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 


FOR 


REGULAR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


i 

VIA THE : 

f | SOO LINE | 
BETWEEN 

ALL POINTS ww tHe EAST ann SOUTH > 

{ 








AND 


NORTHWEST, WESTERN CANADA 
ul NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


(FF avold delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. 
This document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


Bosten, Mass., 40 Central &t. AGENCIES Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal., 605 So. Spring St. Third St. 
Chicago, Ill., 707 Mer. Loan & Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. St. Leuis, 

940 Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 Wisconsin St. St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Menchants National 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 918 Bldg. Bank Bidg. 
Cincinnati, O., 409 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, Minnz., Soo Line Bldg., 5th St. San Francisco, Cal., 675 Market St. 
Cleveland, O., 1040 Prospect Ave. A 


. and Marquette Ave. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich., 311 Free Press Bidg. Neenah, Wis. Seattle, Wash., 608 2nd A 


\ ve. 
Duluth, Minn., 320 West Superior St. New Yerk, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. Spokane, Wash., 1006 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 414 Linquist Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 1025 W. O. W. Bidg. Superior, Wis. 
Indiana Philadelp Waukesha, Wis. 
Winnipeg, Man., 608-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT-CARE SOO LINE 


Portland, Ore., 55 
Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Ind., 522 Merch. Bank Bl 


dg. 
hia, Pa., Cross Bidg., Locust St. at 
Kansas City, Me., 788 Railway Ex. Bldg. 15th. 
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l FS. TO CARIBBEAN ¢ WOOMINICA 
ulf of HONDU BASS. Fort DE FRANC SMabrisique Lee) 
Le * Tecucica 1 Servans C ys Q rl wate ISLANDS 
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Rand McNally & Co. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 
Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
cargo offers. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 624 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
‘ 25 Beaver Street 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
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Little Rock, 
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San Antonio, Tex. 
W. A. Springall, 
Com. Agt., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


A. R. Canfield, 
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SPEEDY, 
ACCURATE, 


AND 
ACCOMMODATING 
PERFORMANCE 


Making close connection wih the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


T List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 





























Below is approximate service in days from —— and River crossings: Missouri, Ka : eT a Ry. 
__FROM | —Waco | _Wouston | San Antonio | Corpus Christi | Alice Laredo via lice] © SOutRern Pacific tines oR 
Kansas City|........ 4 days 34 days 34 days ris] days 5 aye San Antonio Southern Ry. 
RE Minnow a6 333 os 333 “ 3 « a6 St. Louis Southwestern Ry.(Cotton Belt) 
New ams| 3 days 3% « ee. 3s « s. « 3% ** Sugar Land Ry. 

Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 





Texas Mexican Ry. 





Where they reach 
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Agitation Restricts Railroad Development 


What has been the result of the ceaseless agitation and political warfare against 
the railroads? The answer is suspended extensions of railroads, which means arrested 
territorial development and impaired usefulness, and great and lasting damage to 
business and business men. Because of it the railroads cannot provide in advance 
to the extent they should to meet the needs of the developing and growing commerce. 
They have for the most part been treated with niggardly regard for their revenue 
requirements, when they should have been carefully nurtured into strength to serve 
the people. Railroad credit has become onesided and unbalanced. They can get the 
money for new equipment because they can pledge the new equipment itself as 
security; but, when it comes to obtaining the funds for shops and yards and tracks 
essential to the most effective use of this new equipment, and I want to emphasize 
to you that such facilities are of equal importance with new equipment, they are con- 
fronted with a difficulty which is well nigh insuperable, because their fixed property 
is already bonded to a high proportion of its value and they are denied a stable earning 
capacity, which would furnish an adequate basis for the sale of stock. Let me empha- 
size with all the power at my command, that the question of proper upkeep, and 
provision of additional facilities for the purpose of carrying on the increased business 
of the United States is of far more monetary value to you manufacturers than any 
reduction that can reasonably be made in the rates. 


—Excerpt from address by W. J. Harahan, President, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company, before the West Virginia Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Huntington, W. Va., November 1, 1923. 
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